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THE 


P  R  E  F  ACE. 


HERE  is  not  a  more  un- 
grateful Tribute  any  where 
paid,  than  what  is  generally 
expected  by  the  Publick,  from 
an  Author  in  his  Preface.  Something  he 
mufl  fay,  thd  he  cannot  fay  any  thing  to 
the  Purpoje  ;  and  a  half  Sheet  of  Pa- 
per at  leafl  muft  be  taken  up>  with  point- 
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ing  out  the  Beauties  of  his  Book,  and 
begging  the  courteous  Reader  not  to  damn 
it:  Thd  probably  the  poor  Writer  does 
not  know  where  to  find  out  thefe  Beau- 
ties, or  has  not  the  leajl  Reafon  to  ex- 
pecl,    but    what  his  Book  will  be  damrfd. 

The  fulfome  Praifes  which  a  Modern 
Author  is  often  obliged  to  beflow  in  a 
Dedication,  mtift  certainly  be  very  gra- 
ting to  a  generous  Soul ;  but  then  the 
Hopes  of  being  well  paid  for  his  Pains, 
is  fome  Eafe  to  his  Confidence  :  But  to 
court  and  flatter  every  Reader  —  and 
not  have  a  Farthing  the  more  for  one's 
Trouble  —  is  hard,  is  unconficionable. 

As  for  my  Part,  I  have  not  been  ac~ 
c7iftomed  to  fiervile  Fawning,  and  begging 
the  Quefiion  ;  and  am  fully  determined 
not  to  begin  now.  I  would  always  put 
my  fielf  upon  the  Level  with  a  Reader, 
and  think  my  fielf  under  no  manner  of 
Obligation  :  I  have  his  Money,  and  he 
has  my  Works  ;  and  I  am  fure  he  may 
keep  the  one  in  his  Study,  much  longer 
than  I  filtall  the  other  in  my  Pocket.     If 

there 
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there  be  any  Beauties  in  the  Book,  'tis 
certainly  his  Bujinefs  to  find  them  out; 
and  if  there  berit  —  why,  lie  can't  fay  I 
cheated  him  :  I  never  pretended  to  give 
him  any  thing  more  than  an  old  Song. 

But  as  the  greatejl  Part  of  this  Book 
is  not  my  own,  and  feveral  things  in  it 
written  Ages  ago,  I  may,  I  hope,  with- 
out either  Vanity  or  Offence  enter  upon 
the  Praifes  of  Ballads,  and  fihew  their 
Antiquity. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  ridicule  any 
thing  in  Sacred  Writ,  and  therefore  I 
will  pafs  over  in  Silence,  what  I  might 
fay  of  the  Times  of  Mofes,  Jephthah  and 
David,  and  go  direclly  amongfl  the  Pa- 
gans. And  here  the  very  Prince  of 
Poets,  old  Homer,  if  we  may  trttfl  an- 
cient Records,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
blind  Ballad-finger,  who  writ  Songs  of 
the  Siege  of  Troy,  and  the  Adventures 
of  UlyfTes  ;  and  playing  the  Tunes 
upon  his  Harp,  fung  from  Door  to  Door, 
till  at  his  Death  fomebody  thought  fit  to 
collecl  all  his  Ballads,  and  by  a  little  con- 
A  3  necling 
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netting  'em>  gave  us  the  Iliad  and  Odyf- 
fes,  which  Jince  that  Time  have  been  fo 
much  admired.  And  in  thofe  very  Days, 
if  we  may  truft  the  fucceeding  Poets,  no 
Entertainment  was  thought  compleaty 
unlefs  whilji  the  Company  was  carouzing, 
there  was  a  Harper  in  the  Room  Jinging 
old  Songs  ;  at  leajl  written  upon  old  Sub- 
jects. Thus  we  find  Virgil  in  the  Ac- 
count he  gives  of  Dido's  treating  JE- 
neas. 

Cithara  crinitus  fopas 

Perfonat  aurata,  docuit  quae  maximus  Atlas 
Hie  canit. 

And  this  the  ArchbifJiop  of  Cambray  lias 
imitated,  when  he  makes  Calypfo  entertain 
Telemachus  and  Mentor  in  the  Grotto. 
His  Words  are  thefe. 

"  At  the  fame  time  were  brought  in 
cc  Baskets,  all  forts  of  Fruits  promifed 
£C  by  the  Spring,  and  ripened  by  the 
"  Autumn.  And  then  Four  youthful 
cc  Nymphs  began  to  fing.  At  firft 
c*  they   fung,     the   Combat  of    the     Gods 

<c  againfi 
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"  againft  tlie  Giants;  then  the  Amours 
cc  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  ;  the  Birth  of 
u  Bacchus,  and  old  Silenus's  Care  in 
"  educating  him ;  Hippomenes  and 
"  Atalanta's  Race  ;  Jhe  who  was  van- 
"  quifh'd  by  the  enticing  Hue  of  Ap- 
"  pies  from  the  Hefperian  Garden  culPd. 
u  And  laft  the  Trojan  War  was  alfo 
"  fung ,  UlyfTes^  Fights  and  Counfels 
"  rais'd  to  Heaven:  The  chief  of  all 
"  the  Nymphs,  Leucothoe,  to  thofe 
"  melodious  Voices  join'd  the  fweet- 
<c  nefs  of  her  Lute. 

//  would  be  endlefs,  to  prove  that  the 
feveral  Poets  whofe  Bujlos  I  have  put 
in  my  Frontifpiece,  were  Ballad- Writers  : 
For  what  elfe  can  we  make  of  Pindar'.? 
Lyrics  f  Anacreon  would  never  Jit  down 
contented  without  his  Bottle  and  his 
Song.  Horace  could  drop  the  Praifes  of 
Auguftus  and  Maecenas,  to  fing  the  Adven- 
tures of  his  Journey  Ho  Brandufium,  and 
the*  Baulk  he  met  with  from  a  Servant 
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Wench  in  a  Country  Alehoufe ;  and  this 
Song  of  his  it  was,  which  gave  Occa- 
Jion  to  a  modern  Ballad  amongft  us, 
called.  The  Coy  Cook-maid.  Cowley 
has  left  too  many  Works  of  this  Kind  to 
need  quoting ;  and  Suckling's  Wedding 
will  never  be  forgot 

The  Ballad-Makers  are  a  more  ancient, 
more  numerous,  and  more  noble  Society 
than  the  boa/led  Free-Mafons  ;  and  Duke 
upon  Duke  will  witnefs,  that  People  of 
Confiderable  Fafhion  have  thought  it  no 
Difgrace  to  enroll  themfelves  in  this 
Worfhipful  Society, 

Nor  have  thefe  antique  Songs  ever 
bee7t  without  their  Admirers.  When 
Thebes    was    fack'd,    Pindar     was   fpar'd 

for  the  Sake  of  his  Works ;  and  Alexan- 
der wept,  to  think  his  Age  did  not  afford 

fo  clever  a  Ballad  finger  as  Homer  had 
been,  to  record  his  Aflions  to  Poflerity. 

It  was  the  Cuflom  of  thefe  Song  Endi- 
ters  thus  to  tranfmit  to  their  Children 
the  glorious    Aclions    which    happened  in 

their 
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their  Days.  And  I  believe  it  never  was 
ufed  more  than  amongjl  the  Englifh  in 
Times  of  old.  For  we  may  very  reafo- 
nably  fuppofe,  that  one  half  at  leafl  of 
their  Works  are  loft ;  and  we  have  ftill 
one  half  of  whatever  is  remarkable  in 
Hiftory,  handed  down  to  us  in  Ballads. 

The  Ufe  of  thefe  Songs  too  is  very 
great.  I  have  known  Children,  who 
never  would  have  learrid  to  read,  had 
they  not  took  a  Delight  in  poring  over 
Jane  Shore,  or  Fair  Rofamond ;  and  fe- 
veral  fine  Hiftorians  are  indebted  to 
Hiftorical  Ballads  for  all  their  Learning. 
For  had  not  Curiofity,  and  a  Defire  of 
comparing  thefe  Poetical  Works  with  an- 
cient Records,  firft  incited  them  to  ity 
they  never  would  have  given  themfelves 
the  Trouble  of  diving  into  Hiftory :  And 
in  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  our 
old  Songs  ftill  more  ufeful,  by  the  Intro- 
ductions which  I  have  prefix  d  to  'em  ; 
and  in  which  is  pointed  out  what  is  Facl 
and  what  Ficlion.  Should  my  Defign 
fucceed,  a  Second  Colleclion,  and  in  .which 
there  are  feveral  Songs  more  antique  than 

the 
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the  Generality  of  thefe,  will  foon  make 
its  Appearance;  if  not>  Pll  Jit  down 
contented  with  my  prefent  Lofs,  and, 
like  feveral  of  my  Grubftreet  Brethren^ 
rail  at  the  ignorant  World,  and  refolve 
to  write  no  more  for  its  Inftruclion. 
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COLLECTION 

OF      OLD 

BALLADS. 

I.      The      Unfortunate     Concubine  ;      or, 
Rofamond's  Overthrow. 

Occafion'd  by  her  Brother's  unadvifedly  praifing 
her  Beauty  to  Two  young  Knights  of  Salif- 
bury,  as  they  rid  on  the  Road. 

To  the  Tune  of  The  Court  Lady. 


Rofamond,  the  Daughter  of  Walter  Lord 
Clifford,  was,  as  the  Writers  of  that  Age 
affure  us,  a  young  Lady  of  infinite  Beauty ; 
on  the  bare  Report  of  which,  King  Henry 
the  Second  fell  in  Love  with  her  ,and  having 
B  de- 
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debauch! d  her,  buili  the  famous  Bower  at 
Woodftock,  to  keep  her  out  of  the  Reach  of 
his  jealous  Queen  Eleanor ;  of  whom  Ifliall, 
in  one  of  my  following  Introductions,  have 
Occafeon  to  fpeak.  'Tis  but  a  few  Years 
fence  there  were fome  Remains  of  this  Bower 
to  be  feen,  hard  by  that  Noble  Palace  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Bleinheim- 
Caftle ;  and  in  one  of  the  adjacent  Meads, 
they  Jii  II  /hew  us  RofamondV  Pond,  where 
(they  fay)  fie  was  wont  to  bathe  her  f elf 
However,  this  is  a  Point  (if 1 'may  dwell on 
fuch  a  Trifle)  fcarce  to  be  believ'd,  unlefs 
fhe  made  ufe  of  Cold  Baths ;  for  the  Wa- 
ters are  fome  of  the  coldeflleverfelt;  iffuing 
direclly  out  of  a  Rock,  or  flinty  Mountain, 
and  falling  into  a  Square  Bafonfome  Three 
or  Four  Foot  deep.  However,  the  jealous 
Queen  foicnd  the  Means  of  compajjing  her 
Ends  even  in  this  Place  :  For  King  Hen- 
ry the  Hid,  who  by  his  Father's  Indulgence 
had  been  crown  din  his  Life-time,  rebell'd 
in  Normandy  ;  and  the  Queen  perfwaded 
Two  more  of  her  Sons  to  join  their  Bro- 
ther, which  they  did ;  and  Henry  II.  was 
obliged  to  crofs  the  Seas,  to  quell  the  rebel- 
lious Princes.  During  this  Time,  the  Queen 
(who  refededat  the  Royal  Palace  in  Oxford) 
undertook  to  fee  Rofamond ;  which  /lie  ef- 
fected, not  by  murdering  the  Guards  of  the 
Bower,  and  being  then  guided  into  it  by  a 

Clue 
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Clue  of  Thready  as  has  erroneotifly  been  be- 
lievd  ;  but  by  a  fub terraneous  Way,  digg'd 
fromGodftow  Nunnery  toWoodftockBower, 
thd  Five  Miles  diftantfrom  each  other,  and 
carried evenunder  the  N\s,anavigable  River. 
The  Plot  of  Mr.  Addifo Ws  Opera  on  this 
Subject,  is  generally  believ'd  a  Poetical  Fi- 
ction ;  becaufe  he  does  not  kill  Rofamond, 
but  fippofes  her  to  be  carry' d  away  to  the 
Nunnery  alive:  However,  I  believe,  he  has 
better  Authority  for  this,  than  rnojl  People 
have  for  affirming  that  the  Queen  poifortd 
her,  and  that  fhe  dyyd  on  the  Spot.  Certain 
it  is,  fhe  did  not  live  long,  at  leafl  not  in 
the  Bower,  after  this  Vifit ;  for,  dead  or 
alive,f1ie  was  brought  by  the  fame fubterra- 
neous  Pajfage  into  the  Nunnery,  the  En- 
trance of  which  isflill  to  befeen  among  fl  its 
Ruins.  The  Walls  of  the  Chapel  Choir 
(where  fJie  lies  interred)  are  [/landing  : 
Her  Grave  is  mark'd  round  with  a  narrow 
Ridge  of  Stone,  and  on  the  Wall  is  writ, 

Hie  jacet  in  Tumulo   Rofamunda,  non  Rofa 

Mundi ; 
Non  redolet,  fed  olet,  quae  redolere  folet. 

And  fever al  of  the  Letters  having  (thrd 
Injury  of  Time)  been  defaced,  have  lately 
been  repaired.  This  L  ady  had  Two  So?is  by 
the  King  :  the  Eldefl,  William,  marry 'd 
the  Dattghter  andfole  Heirefs  of  the  Earl 
B  2  of 
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of  Salisbury ;  the  other,  Geoffrey,  was 
firjl  made  BifJiop  of  Lincoln,  afterwards 
ArchbifJiop  of  York  ;  and  died  in  Banifh- 
ment  during  the  Reign  of  his  Brother,  King 
John. 


W  e  e  t,    youthful,    charming     Ladies 

fair, 
Fram'd  of  the  purefl  Mold, 
With  rofy  Cheeks,  and  filken  Hair, 
Which     fhine     like     Threads     of 

Gold: 
Soft  Tears  of  Pity  here  bellow 

On  the  unhappy  Fate 
Of  Rqfamond,  who  long  ago 
Prov'd  mofl  unfortunate. 

When  as  the  Second  Henry  reign' d 

On  the  Imperial  Throne, 
How  he  this  beauteous  Flower  gain'd, 

To  you  I  fhall  make  known  : 
With  all  the  Circumftances  too 

Which  did  her  Life  attend ; 
How  firft  fhe  into  Favour  grew, 

And  of  her  fatal  End. 

As  Three  young  Knights  of  Salisbury 

Were  riding  on  the  way, 
One  boafted  of  a  fair  Lady, 

Within  her  Bow'r  fo  gay  : 
I  have  a  Sifter,  Clifford  fwears, 

But  few  Men  do  her  know ; 
Upon  her  Face,  the  Skin  appears 

Like  Drops  of  Blood  on  Snow  : 

My 
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My  Sifter's  Locks  of  curled  Hair 

Outfhine  the  golden  Oar ; 
Her  Skin  for  Whitenefs  may  compare 

With  the  fine  Lilly  Flow'r : 
Her  Breads  are  lovely  to  behold, 

Like  to  the  driven  Snow  : 
I  would  not,  for  her  Weight  in  Gold, 

King  Henry  mould  her  know. 

King  Henry  had  a  Bower  near 

Where  they  were  riding  by, 
And  he  did  Clifford  overhear  : 

Thought  he  immediately, 
Tho'  I  her  Brother  fhou'd  offend 

For  that  fair  White  and  Red  ; 
For  her  I  am  refolv'd  to  fend, 

To  grace  my  Royal  Bed. 

The  King,  who  was  of  high  Renown, 

Wou'd  not  his  Fancy  pall ; 
For  having  writ  his  Pleafure  down, 

He  did  young  Clifford  call ; 
Come  here  to  me  now  out  of  hand, 

Come  hither  unto  me ; 
I  am  the  King  of  fair  England, 

My  Meffenger  thou'lt  be : 

I  to  your  Sifter  here  have  writ 

Three  Letters  feal'd  with  Gold; 
No  Meffenger  I  think  fo  fit 

As  you  :  Therefore,  behold, 
Convey  them  to  her  Hand  with  fpeed ; 

Make  not  the  leaft  delay : 
My  Will  and  Pleafure  let  her  read, 

And  my  Commands  obey. 

Young  Clifford  then  the  Letters  took 

From  Henry's  Royal  Hand, 
Tho'  with  a  melancholy  Look, 

And  mounted  out  of  hand  : 

B3    *  Soft 
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Soft  Tears  bedimn'd  his  noble  Sight, 

His  grieved  Heart  was  fad  ; 
Altho'  he  was  as  brave  a  Knight 

As  any  Henry  had. 

With  that,  this  noble  Knight  of  Fame 

Rode  on  without  delay, 
Until  he  to  the  Bower  came, 

Which  was  both  rich  and  gay : 
She  cry'd,  when  he  knock'd  at  the  Ring, 

Who  raps  fo  fierce  and  bold  ? 
Sifter,  I've  brought  you  from  the  King 

Three  Letters  feal'd  with  Gold. 

Then  with  her  Fingers,  long  and  fmall, 

She  broke  the  Seals  of  Gold  ; 
And  as  fhe  did  to  reading  fall 

At  firft,  you  might  behold 
The  Smiles  of  pleafant  fweet  Delight, 

As  if  well  fatisfy'd  ; 
But  e're  fhe  had  concluded  quite. 

She  wrung  her  Hands,  and  cry'd  : 

Why  did  you  boaft  beyond  your  Bounds, 

When  Oxford  you  did  fee  ? 
You  might  have  talk'd  of  Hawks  and  Hounds, 

And  never  bragg'd  of  me. 
When  by  the  King  I  am  defil'd, 

My  Father's  Griefs  begin  ; 
He'll  have  no  Comfort  of  his  Child, 

Nor  come  to  my  Wedding. 

Go,  fetch  me  down  my  Planet-Book 

Straight  from  my  private  Room ; 
For  in  the  fame  I  mean  to  look, 

What  is  decreed  my  Doom. 
The  Planet-Book  to  her  they  brought, 

And  laid  it  on  her  Knee ; 
She  found  that  all  would  come  to  nought, 

For  poifon'd  (he  mould  be. 

I  curfe 
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I  curfe  you,  Brother,  then  fhe  cry'd, 

Who  caus'd  my  Deftiny  j 
I  might  have  been  fome  Lord's  fair  Bride, 

But  you  have  ruin'd  me. 
With  that,  fhe  call'd  her  Waiting-Maid, 

To  bring  her  Riding  Weed  ; 
And  to  her  Groom  fhe  likewife  faid, 

Saddle  my  milk-white  Steed. 

Some  rid  before  her,  to  report 

Her  coming  to  the  King  : 
As  fhe  approach' d  the  Royal  Court, 

Sweet  Peals  of  Bells  did  ring. 
A  Garland  o're  her  Head  they  bore, 

To  magnify  her  Charms ; 
And  as  fhe  came  the  King  before, 

He  clafp'd  her  in  his  Arms. 

With  Blufhes  then  fhe  did  befeech 

The  King  on  her  bare  Knee ; 
Her  Words  were  thefe,  I  pray,  my  Liege, 

What  is  your  Will  with  me  1 
Said  he,  I  fent  for  thee,  my  Rqfa 

To  grace  my  Royal  Bed : 
Now,  as  he  did  his  Mind  difclofe, 

She  blufhed  Scarlet  red. 

Blufh  not,  my  fairefl  Rofamond-, 

Fear  no  unhappy  Fate  ; 
For,  by  my  Kingly  Pow'r,  I  can 

Place  thee  in  happy  State  : 
No  Lady  in  this  Court  of  mine 

Can  purchafe  thy  Defert ; 
Whofe  pleafant  Looks,  and  Charms  divine, 

Have  won  my  Royal  Heart. 

The  Gifts  and  Prefents  of  a  King, 

Soon  caus'd  her  to  comply ; 
Thinkirfg  there  was  not  any  Thing 

Like  Royal  Dignity. 

B4  But 
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But  as  her  bright  and  golden  Scene 

In  Court  began  to  fhine, 
The  News  was  carry'd  to  the  Queen 

Of  this  new  Concubine : 

At  which  fhe  was  enraged  fo 

With  Malice  in  her  Breafl, 
That  till  (he  wrought  her  Overthrow, 

She  could  not  be  at  Reft. 
She  felt  the  Fury  of  the  Queen, 

E're  fhe  had  flourifh'd  long ; 
And  dy'd,  juft  as  fhe  had  forefeen, 

By  force  of  Poyfon  flrong. 

The  angry  Queen,  with  Malice  fraught, 

Cou'd  not  her  felf  contain, 
Till  fhe  fair  Rofamond  had  brought 

To  her  fad  fatal  Bane. 
The  fweet  and  charming  precious  Rofey 

King  Henry's  chief  Delight ! 
The  Queen  fhe  to  the  Bower  goes, 

And  wrought  her  hateful  Spite  : 

But  when  fhe  to  the  Bower  came, 

Where  Lady  Clifford  lay, 
Enraged  Ellifior  by  Name 

She  could  not  find  the  Way ; 
Until  the  filken  Clue  of  Thread 

Became  a  fatal  Guide 
Unto  the  Queen  ;  who  laid  her  dead, 

E're  flie  was  fatisfy'd. 

Alas !  it  was  no  fmall  Surprize 

To  Rofamond  the  fair, 
When  Death  appear'd  before  her  Eyes, 

No  faithful  Friend  was  there, 
Who  could  fland  up  in  her  Defence, 

To  put  the  Potion  by ; 
So,  by  the  Hands  of  Violence, 

Compell'd  fhe  was  to  dye. 

Omofl 
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0  moll  renowned,  gracious  Queen, 
Compaffion  take  of  me ; 

1  wifh  that  I  had  never  feen 

Such  Royal  Dignity. 
Betray' d  I  was,  and  by  degrees 

A  fad  Confent  I  gave ; 
And  now,  upon  my  bended  Knees, 

I  do  your  Pardon  crave. 

I  will  not  pardon  you,  fhe  cry'd ; 

So  take  this  fatal  Cup  : 
And  you  may  well  be  fatisfy'd ; 

I'll  fee  you  drink  it  up. 
Then,  with  her  fair  and  milk-white  Hand, 

The  fatal  Cup  fhe  took ; 
Which  being  drank,  fhe  could  not  (land, 

But  foon  the  World  forfook. 

Now  when  the  King  was  well  inform' d 

What  Ellifior  had  done, 
His  Breaft  he  fmote,  in  wrath  he  ftorm'd, 

As  if  he  would  have  run 
Befides  his  Senfes ;  and  he  fwore, 

For  this  inhuman  Deed, 
He  never  would  bed  with  her  more ; 

His  Royal  Heart  did  bleed. 

The  King  did  not  fland  paufmg  long, 

How  to  reward  her  Spleen  ; 
But  ftraight  in  a  clofe  Prifon  ftrong 

He  call  his  cruel  Queen  : 
Where  fhe  lay  Six  and  twenty  Years, 

A  long  Captivity, 
Bathed  in  Floods  of  weeping  Tears, 

Till  his  Death  fet  her  free. 

Now  when  her  Son  he  did  fucceed 

His  Father,  Great  Henry ; 
His  Royal  Mother  foon  he  freed 

From  her  Captivity  : 

B  5  And 


And  fhe  fet  many  more  at  large, 
Who  long  for  Debt  had  lain  j 

Her  Royal  Pity  did  difcharge 
Thoufands  in  Richards  Reign. 
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II.   A    Lamentable     Ballad    of    Fair  Ro- 
famond,     King     Henry    the     Second's 
Concubine. 

The  following  Song  is  much  older,  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  former  ;  and  I fJwtdd  ra- 
ther have  chofen  to  have  begun  my  Collection 
with  this,  had  not  the  Order  of  Hi/lory 
{for  it  begins  with  a  mtcch  earlier  Account 
of  Rofamond)  required  the  other  to  be 
pladdfirfl.  I  have  nothing  to  add  by  way 
of  Preface  Jiere^fave  that  having  taken  the 
Liberty  to  contradicl  the  Truth  of  feveral 
Facts >  I  mufi  (to  the  Honour  of  our  Bal- 
lads) fay,  that  Mr.  Addifon  {than  whom 
no  one  could  be  fitppos'd  to  be  better  ac- 
qtiainted  with  Hijlory)  feems  in  his  Opera 
of  Rofamond,  to  have  as  much  Regard  to 
tlie  Authority  ofthefe  Old  Songs  >  as  to  that 
of  the  befl  Hiflorians. 

WHen  as  King  Henry  rul'd  this  Land, 
The  Second  of  that  Name, 
Befides  the  Queen,  he  dearly  lov'd 
A  fair  and  comely  Dame. 

Moft 
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Mofl  peerlefs  was  her  Beauty  found, 

Her  Favour,  and  her  Face ; 
A  fweeter  Creature  in  this  World 

Could  never  Prince  embrace. 

Her  crifped  Locks,  like  Threads  of  Gold, 

Appear'd  to  each  Man's  Sight ; 
Her  fparkling  Eyes,  like  Orient  Pearls, 

Did  cafl  a  heav'nly  Light. 
The  Blood  within  her  cryllal  Cheeks 

Did  fuch  a  Colour  drive, 
As  tho'  the  Lilly  and  the  Rofe 

For  Maflerfhip  did  flrive. 

Yea,  Rofamond,  fair  Rofamond, 

Her  Name  was  called  fo, 
To  whom  our  Queen,  Dame  Ellenor, 

Was  known  a  deanly  Foe. 
The  King  therefore,  for  her  Defence, 

Againfl  the  furious  Queen, 
Did  fuch  a  Bow'r  at  Wood/lock  build, 

The  like  was  never  feen. 

Mofl  curioufly  that  Bow'r  was  built 

Of  Stone  and  Timber  ftrong, 
An  Hundered  and  fifty  Doors 

Did  to  this  Bow'r  belong  j 
And  they  fo  cunningly  contriv'd 

With  turning  round  about, 
That  none,  but  with  a  Clue  of  Thread, 

Could  enter  in  or  out. 

And  for  his  Love  and  Lady's  Sake, 

That  was  fo  fair  and  bright, 
The  keeping  of  this  Bow'r  he  gave 

Unto  a  valiant  Knight. 
But  Fortune,  that  doth  often  frown 

Where  fhe  before  did  fmile, 
The  King's  Delight,  the  Lady's  Joy 

Full  foon  fhe  did  beguile. 

For 
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For  why,  the  King's  ungracious  Son, 

Whom  he  did  high  advance, 
Againfl  his  Father  raifed  Wars 

Within  the  Realm  of  France. 
But  yet  before  our  gracious  King 

The  Englijh  Land  forfook, 
Of  Rofamond,  his  Lady  fair, 

His  Farewel  thus  he  took : 

My  Rofamond,  my  only  Rofe, 

That  pleafefl  beft  mine  Eye  ; 
The  faireft  Flow'r  in  all  the  World, 

To  feed  my  Fantafy  : 
The  Flow'r  of  my  affecled  Heart, 

Whofe  Sweetnefs  doth  excel : 
My  Royal  Rofe,  a  Thoufand  times 

I  bid  thee  now  Farewel : 

For  I  mull  leave  my  fairefl  Flow'r, 

My  fweeteft  Rofe,  a  fpace, 
And  crofs  the  Seas  to  famous  France, 

Proud  Rebels  to  abafe. 
But  yet,  my  Rofe,  befure  thou  malt 

My  Coming  fhortly  fee ; 
And  in  my  Heart,  when  hence  I  am, 

I'll  bear  my  Rofe  with  me. 

When  Rofamond,  that  Lady  bright, 

Did  hear  the  King  fay  fo, 
The  Sorrow  of  her  grieved  Heart 

Her  outward  Looks  did  fhow ; 
And  from  her  clear  and  cryflal  Eyes 

The  Tears  gufh'd  out  apace, 
Which,  like  the  filver-pearled  Dew, 

Ran  down  her  comely  Face. 

Her  Lips,  like  to  the  Coral  red, 

Did  wax  both  wan  and  pale, 
And  for  the  Sorrow  me  conceiv'd, 

Her  vital  Spirits  fail ; 

And 
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And  falling  down  all  in  a  Swoon 

Before  King  Henry's  Face  ; 
Full  oft  he  in  his  princely  Arms 

Her  Body  did  embrace  ; 

And  Twenty  times,  with  wat'ry  Eyes, 

He  kifs'd  her  tender  Cheek, 
Until  he  had  reviv'd  again 

Her  Senfes  mild  and  meek  : 
Why  grieves  my  Rofe,  my  fweeteft  Rqfe  1 

The  King  did  often  fay : 
Becaufe,  quoth  fhe,  to  bloody  Wars 

My  Lord  mull  pafs  away. 

But  hnce  your  Grace  on  foreign  Coafts, 

Amongft  your  Foes  unkind, 
Mufl  go  to  hazard  Life  and  Limb, 

Why  mould  I  ftay  behind  1 
Nay  rather,  let  me,  like  a  Page, 

Thy  Sword  and  Target  bear ; 
That  on  my  Breafl  the  Blows  may  light, 

Which  would  offend  you  there. 

O  let  me,  in  your  Royal  Tent, 

Prepare  your  Bed  at  Night, 
And  with  fweet  Baths  refreih  your  Grace, 

At  your  Return  from  Fight. 
So  I  your  Prefence  may  enjoy, 

No  Toil  I  will  refufe  ; 
But  wanting  you,  my  Life  is  Death, 

Which  doth  true  Love  abufe. 

Content  thy  felf,  my  deareft  Love  ; 

Thy  Reft  at  Home  mail  be, 
In  England's  fweet  and  pleafant  Soil  ; 

For  Travel  fits  not  thee. 
Fair  Ladies  brook  not  bloody  Wars  ; 

Sweet  Peace  their  Pleafures  breed  ; 
The  Nourifher  of  Hearts  Content, 

Which  Fancy  firft  did  feed. 


My 
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My  Rofe  fhall  reft  in  Wood/lock  Bow'r, 

With  Mufick's  fweet  Delight  j 
Whilft  I  amongft  the  piercing  Pikes, 

Againft  my  Foes  do  fight. 
My  Rofe  in  Robes  of  Pearl  and  Gold, 

With  Di'monds  richly  dight, 
Shall  dance  the  Galliards  of  my  Love, 

Whilft  I  my  Foes  do  fmite. 

And  you,  Sir  Thomas,  whom  I  truft 

To  be  my  Love's  Defence  ; 
Be  careful  of  my  gallant  Rofe 

When  I  am  parted  hence. 
And  therewithal  he  fetch'd  a  Sigh, 

As  tho'  his  Heart  would  break  : 
And  Rofamond,  for  very  Grief, 

Not  one  plain  Word  could  fpeak. 

And  at  their  Parting,  well  they  might 

In  Heart  be  grieved  fore  : 
After  that  Day,  fair  Rofamond 

The  King  did  fee  no  more. 
For  when  his  Grace  had  pafs'd  the  Seas, 

And  into  France  was  gone ; 
With  envious  Heart,  Queen  Ellenor 

To  Woodflock  came  anon  : 

And  forth  fhe  calls  this  trufty  Knight, 

In  an  unhappy  Hour ; 
Who  with  his  Clue  of  twined  Thread, 

Came  from  this  famous  Bow'r  : 
And  when  that  they  had  wounded  him, 

The  Queen  this  Thread  did  get, 
And  went  where  Lady  Rofa7nond 

Was  like  an  Angel  fet. 

But  when  the  Queen  with  ftedfaft  Eye 

Beheld  her  beauteous  Face, 
She  was  amazed  in  her  Mind 

At  her  exceeding  Grace  : 

Call 
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Caft  off  from  thee  thofe  Robes,  me  said, 

That  rich  and  coflly  be  ; 
And  drink  thou  up  this  deadly  Draught, 

Which  I  have  brought  to  thee. 

Then  prefently  upon  her  Knees 

Sweet  Rofamond  did  fall ; 
And  Pardon  of  the  Queen  (he  crav'd 

For  her  Offences  all. 
Take  pity  on  my  youthful  Years, 

Fair  Rqfamo?id  did  cry  ; 
And  let  me  not  with  Poyfon  ftrong 

Enforced  be  to  dye. 

I  will  renounce  my  fmful  Life, 

And  in  fome  Cloyfter  bide  ; 
Or  elfe  be  banifh'd,  if  you  pleafe, 

To  range  the  World  fo  wide  : 
And  for  the  Fault  that  I  have  done, 

Tho'  I  was  forc'd  thereto, 
Preferve  my  Life,  and  punifh  me 
.  As  you  think  meet  to  do. 

And  with  thefe  Words,  her  Lilly  Hands 

She  wrung  full  often  there ; 
And  down  along  her  lovely  Face 

Did  trickle  many  a  Tear. 
But  nothing  could  this  furious  Queen 

Therewith  appeafed  be ; 
The  Cup  of  deadly  Poyfon  ftrong, 

As  fhe  kneel'd  on  her  Knee, 

She  gave  this  comely  Dame  to  drink  ; 

Who  took  it  in  her  Hand, 
And  from  her  bended  Knee  arofe, 

And  on  her  Feet  did  Hand  : 
And  calling  up  her  Eyes  to  Heav'n, 

She  did  for  Mercy  call ; 
And  drinking  up  the  Poyfon  ftrong, 

Her  Life  lhe  loft  withal. 

And 
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And  when  that  Death  thro'  every  Limb 

Had  fhow'd  its  greateft  Spite, 
Her  chiefefl  Foes  did  then  confefs 

She  was  a  glorious  Wight. 
Her  Body  then  they  did  entomb, 

When  Life  was  fled  away, 
At  Godftow,  near  to  Oxford  Town, 

As  may  be  feen  this  Day. 


III.   Queen 
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III.  Queen    Eleanors    Confeffion   to    the 
Two  fuppofed  Fryars  of  France. 

Eleanor,  Daughter  to  William  Duke  of  Gui- 
enne,  was,  whilft  very  young,  marry* d  to 
Lewis  the  Vlth  of  France  ;  but  behaved 
her  felf  very  indecently  in  the  Marriage 
State :  For  following  her  Husband  to  the 
Holy  War,JJie  gave  a  Loofe  to  her  luflful 
Pafjions,  and  liv'd  in  a  criminal  manner 
with  a  Saracen,  one  Saladine  by  Name. 
King  Lewis,  for  his  own  Sake,  endeavoured 
to  conceal  this  Difgrace ;  and  thd fJie  would 
willingly  have  flay  d  behind  with  her  uncir- 
cumcis'd  Lover,  yet  did  he  bring  her  away 
with  him  to  France,  and  there  pretended 
a  Scruple  of  Confcience,  in  thatflie  was  his 
Fourth  Coufin  :  And  a  Cotmcil  being  af 
fembled  at  Bauge,  they  granted  him  Let- 
ters of  Divorce ;  but  Lewis  was  obliged  to 
reflore  her  Dukedom  to  her.  She  was,  af- 
ter this,  marry* d  to  Henry  Duke  of  An- 
jou,  Grandfon  to  King  Henry  the  Firfl ; 
and  who,  after  the  Death  of  King  Stephen, 
came  to  the  Englifh  Crown.     Mofl  of  our 

Hiflo- 
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Hiftorians  will  have  it,  thatjhe  led  a  very 
fober  L  ife  with  this  Second  Husband.  How- 
ever, if  we  may  give  any  Credit  to  the  fol- 
lowing Song,  theHifloriansarepalpably  mi- 
flaken.  The  Jealoufy  of  this  Queen  was 
exceeding  great,  as  may  be  feen  by  her  Be- 
haviour towards  Rofamond,  and  fever al 
others  of  King  Henry's  Concubines  ;  for, 
in  his  Life-time,  he  had  a  great  many;  and 
this  he  might  plead  in  his  Excufe,  that  he 
was  much  younger  than  his  Queen.  There 
arefome  Things  advancJd  in  this  old  Bal- 
lad, which  I  mufl  beg  leave  to  contradicl ; 
particttlarly  the  Earl  Marinal's  having  her 
Maidenhead:  But  this  I  take  to  be  infer  ted, 
not  as  a  direc~l  Bacl,  but  with  regard  to 
the  loofe  Lifefhe  hadledbeforefhe  was  mar- 
ried to  King  Henry. 


QUeen  Eleanor  was  a  fick  Woman, 
And  afraid  that  me  mould  dye  ; 
men  fhe  fent  for  Two  Fryars  of  France, 
To  fpeak  with  her  fpeedily. 

The  King  call'd  down  his  Nobles  all, 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three  ; 
And  fent  away  for  Earl  Marflial, 

To  fpeak  with  him  fpeedily. 

When  that  he  came  before  the  King, 

He  fell  on  his  bended  Knee  ; 
A  Boon,  a  Boon,  our  gracious  King, 

That  you  fent  fo  haftily. 

I'll 
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I'll  pawn  my  Lands,  the  King  then  cry'd, 

My  Sceptre  and  my  Crown, 
That  whatfoe're  Queen  Eleanor  fays, 

I  will  not  write  it  down. 

Do  you  put  on  a  Fryar's  Coat, 

And  I'll  put  on  another  ; 
And  we  will  to  Queen  Eleanor  go, 

Like  Fryar  and  his  Brother. 

Thus  both  attired  then  they  go  ; 

When  they  came  to  Whitehall, 
The  Bells  did  ring,  and  the  Chorifters  ling 

And  the  Torches  did  light  them  all. 

When  that  they  came  before  the  Queen, 

They  fell  on  their  bended  Knee  \ 
A  Boon,  a  Boon,  our  gracious  Queen, 

That  you  fent  fo  haflily. 

Are  you  Two  Fryars  of  France,  me  faid, 

As  I  fuppofe  you  be  % 
But  if  you  are  Two  Englijh  Fryars, 

Then  hanged  mail  you  be. 

We  are  Two  Fryars  of  Fra?ice,  they  faid, 

As  you  fuppofe  we  be  ; 
We  have  not  been  at  any  Mafs 

Since  we  came  from  the  Sea. 

The  nrft  vile  Thing  that  e're  I  did 

I  will  to  you  unfold  ; 
Earl  Marfhal  had  my  Maidenhead, 

Beneath  this  Cloth  of  Gold. 

That's  a  vile  Sin,  then  faid  the  King ; 

God  may  forgive  it  thee  : 
Amen,  Amen,  quoth  Earl  Marfhal \ 

With  a  heavy  Heart  fpoke  he. 

The 
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The  next  vile  Thing  that  e're  I  did, 

To  you  I'll  not  deny  ; 
I  made  a  Box  of  Poyfon  ftrong, 

To  poyfon  King  Henry. 

That's  a  vile  Sin,  then  faid  the  King ; 

God  may  forgive  it  thee  : 
Amen,  Amen,  quoth  Earl  Marjhal: 

And  I  wifh  it  fo  may  be. 

The  next  vile  Thing  that  e're  I  did, 

To  you  I  will  difcover ; 
I  poyfoned  fair  Rofamond, 

All  in  fair  Wood/lock  Bow'r. 

That's  a  vile  Sin,  then  faid  the  King  ; 

God  may  forgive  it  thee  : 
Amen,  Amen,  quoth  Earl  Marfhal ; 

And  I  wifh  it  fo  may  be. 

Do  you  fee  yonder's  little  Boy, 

A  tolling  of  the  Ball  ? 
That  is  Earl  MarfhaFs  eldeft  Son, 

I  love  him  the  befl  of  all. 

Do  you  fee  yonder's  little  Boy, 

A  catching  of  the  Ball  1 
That  is  King  Henry's  Son,  fhe  faid  ; 

I  love  him  the  worfl  of  all. 

His  Head  is  like  unto  a  Bull ; 

His  Nofe  is  like  a  Boar  : 
No  matter  for  that,  King  Henry  cry'd, 

I  love  him  the  better  therefore. 


The 
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The  King  pull'd  off  his  Fryar's  Coat, 

And  appeared  all  in  Red ; 
She  fhriek'd,  (he  cry'd,  and  wrung  her  Hands, 

And  faid  fhe  was  betray'd. 

The  King  look'd  over  his  Left  Shoulder, 

And  a  grim  Look  looked  he  ; 
And  faid,  Earl  Marjhal,  but  for  my  Oath, 

Or  hanged  fhould'fl  thou  be. 


IV.  St. 


Urtt's 
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IV.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

I/houldthinkmy  Colleclionveryimperfecl,  was 
this  old Panegy rick  upon  our  Englifh  Saint 
and  Patron  to  be  omitted.  His  Advejihires 
were  many  and  variotis,  and  even  thofe  va- 
rioufly  related.  Where-ever  any  Hijlorical 
Circumftances  are  omitted \  or  thrd  Length 
of  Time,  and  the  Error  of  Writers,  are 
mifreprefented ;  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fet 
them  in  the  fair  eft  Point  of  Light  L  pofji- 
bly  can.  But  in  the  Cafe  of  Saints,  we 
mufl  have  recourfe  to  Legends  ;  and  thofe> 
Imtift  confefsy  arefomething  out  of  my  way. 
Beftde,  Ifhould  often  be  at  a  lofs  ;  for  thefe 
On  o- Biographers  differ  fometimes  ;  and  as 
I  look  upon  all  Legends  to  be  of  equal  Au- 
thority, L ftwuld  not  know  which  to  give  cre- 
dit to.  I  cannot,  however,  drop  this  Sub- 
jecl,  without  taking  notice  of  that  Noble 
Order  of  Knighthood,  inftitutedto  the  Ho- 
nour of  this  Saint  by  K.  Edward  the  \\\d ; 
an  Order  which  is  fo  highly  and  juftly 
efteemed  abroad  ;  which  in  all  Agesfince  its 
Original  has  outfhone  all  the  other  Orders 
in  the  World,  and  in  which  fo  many  Fo- 
reign 
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reign  Princes,  Kings,  and  Emperors,  have 
withPrideandPleafurebeeninfiairdKnights 
Companions. 

WH  Y    fhould   we   boafl   of  Arthur  and   his 
Knights, 
Knowing  how  many  Men  have  performed  Fights? 
Or  why  mould  we  fpeak  of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Or   Sir    Trijlram   du  Leon,   that  fought  for   Ladies. 

Sake? 
Read  in  old  Stories,  and  there  you  fhall  fee, 
How  St.  George,  St.  George,  he  made  the  Dragon  flee. 

St.  George  he  was  for  England,  St.  Dennis  was  for 

France ; 

Sing  Honi  foit  qui  mal  y  penfe. 

Of  ancient  Monarchs  it  were  too  long  to  tell, 
And  likewife  of  Romans,  how  far  they  did  excel; 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  many  a  Field  did  fight, 
Orlando  Furiofo  he  was  a  valiant  Knight ; 
Romulus  and  Rhemus  were  thofe  that  Rome  did  build  ; 
But  St.  George,  St.  George,  the  Dragon  he  hath  kill'd. 

St.  George  he  ivas  for  England,  &c. 

J-ephthah  and  Gideon  they  led  their  Men  to  fight, 
The  Gibeonites  and  Ammonites  they  put  all  to  flight; 
Hercules  his  Labour  was  in  the  Vale  of  Bafs^ 
And  Sampfon  flew  a  Thoufand  with  the  Jawbone  of 

an  Afs, 
And  when  he  was   blind,  pull'd  the  Temple  to  the 

Ground ; 
But  St.  George,  St.  George,  the  Dragon  did  confound. 

St.  George  he  was  for  England,  &c. 

Valen- 
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Valentine  and  Or/on  they  came  of  Pepin's  Blood, 
Alfred  and   Aldricus  they  were  brave  Knights  and 

good; 
The  Four  Sons  of  Amnion,  that  fought  with   Char- 

lemain, 
Sir  Hugh  de  Bourdeaux,  and  Godfrey  de  Bulloign ; 
Thefe   were    all   French   Knights,   that  Pagans  did 

convert ; 
But  St.  George,  St.  George,  he  pull'd  out  the  Dragon's 

Heart. 
St.  George  he  was  for  England,  &c. 

Henry  the  Fifth  he  conquered  all  France, 
He  quarter'd  their  Arms,  his  Honour  to  advance  ; 
He  razed  their  Walls,  and  pull'd  their  Cities  down, 
And    he    garnifh'd  his  Head  with  a  double  Triple 

Crown ; 
He  thumped  the  French,  and  after  home  he  came ; 
But  St.  George,  St.  George,  he  made  the  Dragon  tame. 

St.  George  he  was  for  England,  &c. 


St.  David,  you  know,  lov'd  Leeks  and  toafled  Cheefe, 
And  J  of  on  was  the  Man  who  brought  home  the  gol- 
den Fleece ; 
And  Patrick,  you  know,  he  was  St.  Georges  Boy, 
Seven  Years  he  kept  his  Horfe,  and  then  Hole  him 

away; 
For  which  knavifh  Act  a  Slave  he  doth  remain ; 
But  St.  George,  St.  George,  he  hath  the  Dragon  llain. 

St.  George  he  was  for  England,  &c. 


Tamerlane  the  Emperor  in  Iron  Cage  did  crown, 
With  his  bloody  Flags  difplay'd  before  the  Town, 


Scan- 
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Scanderberg    magnanimous,   Mahomet's   Bafhaws    did 

dread, 

Whofe  victorious   Bones  were  worn   when   he  was 

dead  ; 

Old  William  fo  fam'd  the  Conqueror  was  he  call'd ; 

But  St.  George,  St.  George,  he  hath  the  Dragon  maul'd. 

St.  George  he  was  for  England,  &c. 

Ottomon  the  Tartar  he  came  of  Perfta's  Race, 
The  Great  Mogul  with  his  Cheft  full  of  Cloves  and 

Mace; 
The  Grecian  youth  Bucephalus  did  manfully  beftride  ; 
But  thefe,  with   their  Worthies  Nine,  St.  George  did 

deride ; 
Guflavus  Adolphus  was  Sweden's  warlike  King ; 
But  St.  George,  St.    George,  he  pull'd  forth  the  Dra- 
gon's Sting. 
St.  George  he  was  for  England,  &c. 

Pendragon  and  Cadivaller  of  BritiOi  Blood  do  boaft, 
Tho'  John  of  Gaunt  his  Foes  did  daunt,   St.  George 

fhall  rule  the  roaft  ; 
Agamemnon  and  Cleomedes,  and  Macedo  did  Feats, 
But  compared  to  our  Champion,  they  are  but  meer- 

ly  Cheats  ; 
Brave  Maltha  Knights  in  Turkijh  Fights  their  bran- 
dim' d  Swords  out-drew ; 
But  St.  George,  St.  George,  met  the  Dragon,  and  thruft 

him  thro'  and  thro'. 

St.  George  he  was  for  England,  &c. 

Bidia,  the  Amazon,  Proteus  overthrew, 

As  fierce  as  either  Vandal,  Goth,  Saracen,  or  Jew ; 

The  potent  Holofer?ies,  as  he  lay  in  his  Bed, 

In  came  wife  Judith,  and  fubt'ly  flole  his  Head ; 

i  With 


With  Jove  the  Cyclops  fought,  alth'  he  fhow'r'd  down 

Thunder  ; 
But  St.  George  kill'd  the  Dragon,  and  was   not  that 

a  Wonder  % 
St.  George  he  was  for  England,  &c. 

Mark  Anthony,  I'll  warrant  ye,  play'd  Feats  with  ^s- 

gyfifs  Queen ; 
Sir  Eglemore,  that  valiant  Knight,  the  like  was  ne- 
ver feen  ; 
Grim  Gorgon's  Might  was  known  in  Fight ;  old  Be- 

vis  mod  Men  frighted ; 
The  Mirmidons  and  Prejler  Johns;   why  were  not 

thefe  Men  knighted  % 
Brave  Spinola  took  in  Breda,  Naffau  did  it  recover ; 
But  St.  George,  St.   George,  turn'd  the  Dragon  over 

and  over. 

St.  George  he  was  for  England,  St.  Dennis  was  for 

France ; 
Sing  Honi  foit  qui  mal  y  penfe. 


C  2  V.  The 
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V.     The    Seven    Champions    of 
Chrijlendom. 

Being  a  Compendious  Hiftory   of   their  Lives 
and  Actions,  &c. 

To  the  Tune  of  The  Chriflean  Warriors. 

In  my  former  Argument,  I  refttfed  to  give  the 
Hiftory \  or  rather  the  Fable  of  St.  George  ; 
but  left  any  of  my  Readers  fliould  be  unac- 
quainted with  it,  I  have  infer  ted  the  follow- 
ing Ballad;  where  they'll  not  only  find  his 
Hiftory,  but  that  of  the  other  Six  Champi- 
ons of  Chriftendom  with  it  ;  and  the  Ac- 
count is,  I  believe,  as  attthentick  as  any  we 
have  extant.  The  only  Thing  I  have  to  ob- 
ject to  the  Poet  here,  is  his  Partiality  ;  for 
hehasbeflow'd  Half  the  Song  upon  our  Eng- 
lifh  Hero,  whilft  the  other  Six  have  but  one 
Half  between  them  all. 

NOW  of  the  Seven  Champions  here, 
My  Purpofe  is  to  write  ; 
To  mew  how  they  with  Sword  and  Spear 
Put  many  Foes  to  flight : 

2  Diflref- 
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Diftreffed  Ladies  to  releafe, 

And  Captives  bound  in  Chains ; 
That  Chriftian  Glory  to  increafe, 

Which  evermore  remains. 

Firft,  I  give  you  to  underfland, 

That  Great  St.  George  by  Name. 
Was  the  true  Champion  of  our  Land ; 

And  of  his  Birth  and  Fame ; 
And  of  his  Noble  Mother's  Dream, 

Before  that  he  was  born, 
The  which  to  her  did  clearly  feem 

Her  Days  would  be  forlorn. 

This  was  her  Dream  :  That  fhe  did  bear 

A  Dragon  in  her  Womb  ; 
Which  griev'd  this  Noble  Lady  fair, 

'caufe  Death  muft  be  her  Doom. 
This  Sorrow  fhe  could  not  conceal, 

So  difmal  was  her  Fear  ; 
So  that  fhe  did  the  fame  reveal 

Unto  her  Husband  dear ; 

Who  went  for  to  enquire  flraight 

Of  an  Inchanterefs ; 
When  knocking  at  her  Iron  Gate, 

Her  Anfwer  it  was  this  : 
1  The  Lady  fhall  bring  forth  a  Son, 

1  By  whom,  in  Tract  of  Time, 
'  Great  Noble  Actions  fhall  be  done ; 

1  He  will  to  Honour  climb  : 

*  For  he  fhall  be  in  Banners  wore ; 

1  This  Truth  I  will  maintain  : 

*  Your  Lady  fhe  (hall  dye  before 

*  You  fee  her  Face  again. 
His  Leave  he  took,  and  Home  he  went ; 

His  Wife  departed  lay  : 
But  that  which  did  his  Grief  augment, 

The  Child  was  dole  way. 

C  3  Then 
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Then  did  he  travel  in  Defpair, 

Where  foon  with  Grief  he  dy'd  ; 
While  the  young  Child,  his  Son  and  Heir, 

Did  conflantly  abide 
With  the  wife  Lady  of  the  Grove, 

In  her  inchanted  Cell ; 
Amongft  the  Woods  he  oft  did  rove, 

His  Beauty  pleas'd  her  well. 

Blinded  with  Love,  Ihe  did  impart, 

Upon  a  certain  Day, 
To  him  her  cunning  Magick  Art, 

And  where  Six  Champions  lay, 
Within  a  brazen  Caftle  flrong, 

By  an  inchanted  Sleep  ; 
And  where  they  had  continued  long  ; 

She  did  the  Caflle  keep. 

She  taught  and  fhew'd  him  ev'ry  Thing, 

Thro'  being  free  and  fond ; 
Which  did  her  fatal  Ruin  bring  ; 

For  with  a  Silver  Wand, 
He  clos'd  her  up  into  a  Rock, 

By  giving  one  fmall  Stroke  ; 
So  took  Poffeffion  of  her  Stock, 

And  the  Inchantment  broke. 

Thofe  Chriftian  Champions  being  freed 

From  their  inchanted  State, 
Each  mounted  on  his  prancing  Steed, 

And  took  to  Travel  ftrait ; 
Where  we  will  leave  them  to  purfue 

Kind  Fortune's  Favours  flill, 
To  treat  of  our  own  Champion,  who 

Did  Courts  with  Wonders  fill : 

For  as  he  came  to  underftand, 

At  an  old  Hermit's  Cell, 
How  in  the  vail  Egyptian  Land, 

A  Dragon,  fierce  and  fell, 

Threat- 
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Threaten'd  the  Ruin  of  them  all 

By  his  devouring  Jaws ; 
His  Sword  releas'd  them  from  that  Thrall, 

And  foon  remov'd  the  Caufe. 

This  dreadful  Dragon  mull  deflroy 

A  Virgin  ev'ry  Day  : 
Or  elfe  with  Stinks  he'll  them  annoy, 

And  many  Thoufands  flay. 
At  length,  the  King's  own  Daughter  dear, 

For  whom  the  Court  did  mourn, 
Was  brought  to  be  devour'd  here  ; 

For  Ihe  mull  take  her  Turn. 

The  King,  by  Proclamation,  faid, 

If  any  hardy  Knight 
Could  free  this  fair  young  Royal  Maid, 

And  flay  the  Dragon  quite  ; 
Then  Ihould  he  have  her  for  his  Bride, 

And  (after  Death)  likewife 
His  Crown  and  Kingdom  too  befide  : 

St.  George  he  won  the  Prize. 

When  many  hardy  Strokes  he'd  dealt, 

And  could  not  pierce  his  Hide, 
He  run  his  Sword  up  to  the  Hilt, 

In  at  the  Dragon's  Side  ; 
By  which  he  did  his  Life  deflroy, 

Which  cheer'd  the  drooping  King  ; 
This  caus'd  an  univerfal  Joy, 

Sweet  Peals  of  Bells  did  ring. 

The  Daughter  of  a  King,  for  Pride 

Transform'd  into  a  Tree 
Of  Mulberries,  which  Dennis  fpy'd  ; 

And  being  hungery, 

C  4  Of 
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Of  that  fair  Fruit  he  eat  a  Part, 

And  was  transform'd  likewife 
Into  the  Fafhion  of  a  Hart, 

For  Seven  Years  precife. 

At  which  he  long  bewaiPd  the  Lofs 

Of  manly  Shape  j  then  goes 
To  him  his  true  and  trufty  Horfe, 

And  brings  a  blufhing  Rofe, 
By  which  the  Magick  Spell  was  broke, 

And  both  were  fairly  freed 
From  the  inchanted  heavy  Yoke  : 

They  then  in  Love  agreed. 

Now  we  come  to  St.  James  of  Spain, 

Who  flew  a  mighty  Boar, 
In  hopes  that  he  might  Honour  gain  ; 

But  he  mufl  die  therefore  : 
Who  was  allow' d  his  Death  to  chufe, 

Which  was  by  Virgins  Darts  ; 
But  they  the  fame  did  all  refufe, 

So  tender  were  their  Hearts. 

The  King's  Daughter  at  length  by  Lot, 

Was  doom'd  to  work  his  Woe ; 
From  her  fair  Hands,  a  fatal  Shot 

Out  of  a  golden  Bow, 
Mufl  put  a  Period  to  the  Strife ; 

At  which,  Grief  did  her  feize ; 
She  of  her  Father  begg'd  his  Life, 

Upon  her  bended  Knees  : 

Saying,  My  gracious  Sovereign  Lord, 

And  honour'd  Father  dear, 
He  well  deferves  a  large  Reward ; 

Then  be  not  fo  fevere  ; 
Give  me  his  Life.     He  grants  the  Boon  ; 

And  then  without  Delay, 
This  SpaniJJi  Champion,  e're  'twas  Noon, 

Rid  with  her  quite  away.  Now 
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Now  come  we  to  St.  Anthony, 

A  Man  with  Valour  fraught, 
The  Champion  of  fair  Italy, 

Who  many  Wonders  wrought  : 
Firft,  he  a  mighty  Giant  flew, 

The  Terror  of  Mankind  : 
Young  Ladies  fair,  pure  Virgins  too, 

This  Giant  kept  confin'd 

Within  his  Caflle-Walls  of  Stone, 

And  Gates  of  folid  Brafs  ; 
Where  Seven  Ladies  made  their  Moan, 

But  out  they  could  not  pafs. 
Many  brave  Lords,  and  Knights  likewife, 

To  free  them  did  engage  ; 
Who  fell  a  bleeding  Sacrifice 

To  this  fierce  Giant's  Rage. 

Fair  Daughters  to  a  Royal  King  ! 

Yet  Fortune,  after  all, 
Did  our  renowned  Champion  bring, 

To  free  them  from  their  Thrall ; 
Affifled  by  the  Hand  of  Heav'n, 

He  ventur'd  Life  and  Limb  ; 
Behold,  the  faireft  of  the  Sev'n, 

She  fell  in  Love  with  him. 

That  Champion  good,  bold  St.  Andrew, 

The  famous  Scottijh  Knight, 
Dark  gloomy  Defarts  travell'd  through, 

Where  Phoebus  gave  no  Light ; 
Haunted  with  Spirits,  for  a  while 

His  weary  Courfe  he  fleers ; 
Till  Fortune  blefs'd  him  with  a  Smile, 

And  Ihook  off  all  his  Fears. 
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This  Chriftian  Champion  travell'd  long, 

Till  at  the  length  he  came 
Unto  the  Giant's  Cattle  ftrong, 

Great  Blanderon  by  Name  : 
Where  the  King's  Daughters  were  transformed 

Into  the  Shape  of  Swans ; 
Tho'  them  he  freed,  their  Father  ttorm'd, 

But  he  his  Malice  fhuns  : 

For  tho'  Five  Hundred  armed  Knights 

Did  ftraight  befet  him  round, 
Our  Chriftian  Champion  with  them  fights, 

Till  on  the  Heathen  Ground 
Mod  of  thofe  Pagans  bleeding  lay ; 

Which  much  perplex'd  the  King  : 
The  Scottijh  Champion  clears  the  way, 

Which  was  a  glorious  Thing. 

St.  Patrick  too  of  Ireland, 

That  Noble  Knight  of  Fame, 
He  travell'd,  as  we  underttand, 

Till  at  the  length  he  came 
Into  a  Grove  where  Satyrs  dwelt ; 

Where  Ladies  he  beheld, 
Who  had  their  raged  Fury  felt, 

And  were  with  Sorrow  fill'd  : 

He  drew  his  Sword,  and  did  maintain 

A  (harp  and  bloody  Fray, 
Till  the  Ring-leader  he  had  flain  ; 

The  reft  foon  fled  away. 
This  done,  he  ask'd  the  Ladies  fair, 

Who  were  in  Silks  array'd, 
From  whence  they  came,  and  who  they  were  1 

They  anfwer'd  him,  and  faid ; 


We 
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We  are  all  Daughters  to  a  King, 

Whorn^a  brave  Scottijh  Knight 
Did  out  of  Tribulation  bring : 

He  having  took  his  Flight, 
Now  after  him  we  are  in  Quell  : 

St.  Patrick  then  replies, 
He  is  my  Friend,  I  cannot  reft 

Till  I  find  him  like  wife  : 

So  Ladies,  if  you  do  intend 

To  take  your  Lot  with  me, 
This  Sword  of  mine  fhall  you  defend 

From  favage  Cruelty. 
The  Ladies  freely  gave  Confent 

To  travel  many  Miles  ; 
Thro'  fhady  Groves  and  Woods  they  went, 

In  Search  of  Fortune's  Smiles. 

The  Chriflian  Champion  David  went 

To  the  Tartarian  Court ; 
Where,  at  their  Tilt  and  Tournament, 

And  fuch  like  Royal  Sport, 
He  overthrew  the  only  Son 

Of  the  Count  Palatine ; 
This  noble  Action  being  done, 

His  Fame  began  to  fhine. 

The  young  Count's  fad  and  fudden  Death, 

Turn'd  all  their  Joys  to  Grief; 
He  bleeding  lay,  bereav'd  of  Breath, 

The  Father's  Son  in  Chief: 
But  Lords  and  Ladies  blaz'd  the  Fame 

Of  our  brave  Champion  bold  ; 
Saying,  They  ought  to  write  his  Name 

In  Characters  of  Gold. 


Here 
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Here  have  I  writ  a  fair  Account 

Of  each  Heroick  Deed, 
Done  by  thefe  Knights ;  which  will  furmount 

All  thofe  that  fhall  fucceed. 
The  ancient  Chronicles  of  Kings, 

E're  fmce  the  World  begun, 
Can't  boaft  of  fuch  renowned  Things, 

As  thefe  brave  Knights  have  done. 

St.  George  he  was  for  England, 

St.  De?inis  was  for  France ; 
St.  y antes  for  Spain,  whofe  valiant  Hand 

Did  Chriflian  Fame  advance  : 
St.  Anthony  for  Italy, 

Andrew  for  Scots  ne're  fails  ; 
Patrick  too  flands  for  Ireland, 

St.  David  was  for  Wales, 


Thus  have  you  thofe  flout  Champions  Names 

In  this  renowned  Song  : 
Young  captive  Ladies  bound  in  Chains, 

Confin'd  in  Caftles  ftrong, 
They  did  by  Knightly  Prowefs  free, 

True  Honour  to  maintain ; 
Then  let  their  lafling  Memory 

From  Age  to  Age  remain. 


VI.  An 
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VI.  An  Excellent  Ballad  of  a  moft 
dreadful  Combat,  fought  between 
Moore  of  Moore-Hall,  and  the  Dra- 
gon   of    Wantley, 

Thd  this  Ballad  does  not  properly  fall  under 
the  Denomination  of  Hiflorical,yet  ought  it 
naturally  to  follow  the  Two  former  ;  it  ha- 
ving been  ever  look yd upon  as  a  Crilicifm,  or 
Ridicule  upon  St.  George,  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions, Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  a7id  fever  al 
other  Songs  of  the  like  nature,  which  will 
fear ce  find  a  Place  in  this  Colleclion;  and 
is  the  fame  to  Ballads  of  Chivalry,  as  Don 
Quixot  is  to  Books  of  that  Kind.  However, 
there  arefome  People  who  will  by  no  mea?is 
allow  this  to  have  been  the  Defign  of  the 
Poet,  nor  the  Song  to  be  a  Piece  of  Criti- 
cifm,  but  a  Satyr:  And  to  prove  this,  they 
tell  you,  That  in  Days  of  Old,  a  certain 
Gentleman,  a  Member  of  the  Law,  and  here 
reprefentedby  the  Dragon,  being  left  Guar- 
dian to  Three  Orphans,  and  finding  fome 
little  Flaw  in  their  Titles, put  in  his  Claim, 
deprived  them  of  their  Eflate,  took  Poffeffi'on 
of  it  himfelf,  and  turrid  them  over  to  the 

Parifii. 
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Parifh.  Upon  which,  another  (here  called 
Moore  0/"  Moore-Hall,)  took  up  their  Caufe, 

fued  the  unjuft  Guardian,  caft  him,  and  re- 
covered the  EJlate  for  the  Children.  Ifhall 
not  pretend  to  decide  any  Thing  in  a  Difpute 
of  this  Importance:  The  Hypo  thefes  are  both 

probable;  but  which  may  be  the  juflefl,  Ifhall 
leave  the  Learned  to  determine. 

OLD  Stories  tell,  how  Hercules 
A  Dragon  flew  at  Lema, 
With  Seven  Heads,  and  Fourteen  Eyes, 

To  fee  and  well  difcern-a : 
But  he  had  a  Club,  this  Dragon  to  drub, 
Or  he  had'ne're  don  't,  I  warrant  ye  : 
But  Moore  of  Moore-Hall,  with  nothing  at  all, 
He  flew  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

This  Dragon  had  Two  furious  Wings, 

Each  one  upon  each  Shoulder ; 
With  a  Sting  in  his  Tail,  as  long  as  a  Flail, 

Which  made  him  bolder  and  bolder. 
He  had  long  Claws,  and  in  his  Jaws 

Four  and  forty  Teeth  of  Iron ; 
With  a  Hide  as  tough,  as  any  Buff, 

Which  did  him  round  environ. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  the  Trojan  Horfe, 

With  Seventy  Men  in  his  Belly  1 
This  Dragon  was  not  quite  fo  big, 

But  very  near,  I'll  tell  you  : 
Devoured  he,  poor  Children  Three, 

That  could  not  with  him  grapple  ; 
And  at  one  Sup,  he  eat  them  up, 

As  one  would  eat  an  Apple. 


All 
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All  Sorts  of  Cattle  this  Dragon  did  eat, 

Some  fay  he  eat  up  Trees, 
And  that  the  Foreft  fure  he  would 

Devour  by  degrees : 
For  Houfes  and  Chueches,  were  to  him  Geefe 

and  Turkies ; 
He  eat  all,  and  left  none  behind. 
But  fome  Stones,  dear  Jack,  which  he  could  not 

crack, 

Which  on  the  Hills  you  will  find. 

In  YorkJJiire,  near  fair  Rotherham, 

The  Place  I  know  it  well, 
Some  Two  or  Three  Miles,  or  thereabouts, 

I  vow  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  there  is  a  Hedge,  juft  on  the  Hill  Edge, 

And  Matthew's  Houfe  hard  by  it ; 
O  there  and  then,  was  this  Dragon's  Den, 

You  could  not  chufe  but  fpy  it 

Some  fay,  this  Dragon  was  a  Witch  ; 

Some  fay,  he  was  a  Devil, 
For  from  his  Nofe  a  Smoke  arofe, 

And  with  it  burning  Snivel ; 
Which  he  caft  off,  when  he  did  cough, 

Into  a  Well  that  ftands  by  ; 
Which  made  it  look,  juft  like  a  Brook 

Running  with  burning  Brandy. 

Hard  by  a  furious  Knight  there  dwelt, 

Of  whom  all  Towns  did  ring  ; 
For   he    could  wreftle,    play   at    Quarter-Staff, 

kick,  cuff  and  huff, 

Call  Son  of  a  Whore,  do  any  kind  of  Thing  : 
By  the  Tail  and  the  Main,  with  his  Hands  twain 

He  fwung  a  Horfe  till  he  was  dead ; 


And 
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And  what  is  ftranger.  he  for  very  Anger 
Eat  him  all  up  but  his  Head. 

Thefe  Children,  as  I  told,  being  eat ; 

Men,  Women,  Girls  and  Boys, 
Sighing  and  fobbing  came  to  his  Lodging, 

And  made  a  hideous  Noife  : 
O  fave  us  all,  Moore  of  Moore-Hall, 

Thou  peerlefs  Knight  of  thefe  Woods ; 
Do  but  flay  this  Dragon,  who  won't  leave  us  a 

Rag  on, 

We'll  give  thee  all  our  Goods. 

Tut,  tut,  quoth  he,  no  Goods  I  want ; 

But  I  want,  I  want  in  footh, 
A  fair  Maid  of  Sixteen,  that's  brisk, 

And  fmiles  about  the  Mouth  ; 
Hair  black  as  Sloe,  both  above  and  below, 

With  Blulhes  her  Cheeks  adorning  ; 
To  'noint  me  o're  Night,  e're  I  go  to  fight, 

And  to  drefs  me  in  the  Morning. 

This  being  done,  he  did  engage 

To  hew  this  Dragon  down  ; 
But  firft  he  went,  new  Armour  to 

Befpeak  at  Sheffield  Town  ; 
With  Spikes  all  about,  not  within  but  without, 

Of  Steel  fo  fharp  and  ftrong  ; 
Both  behind  and  before,  Arms,  Legs,  and  all  o're, 

Some  Five  or  Six  Inches  long. 

Had  you  feen  him  in  this  Drefs, 

How  fierce  he  look'd  and  how  big, 
You  would  have  thought  him  for  to  be 

Some  Egyptian  Porcupig  : 
He  frighted  all,  Cats,  Dogs,  and  all, 

Each  Cow,  each  Horfe,  and  each  Hog ; 
For  Fear  they  did  flee,  for  they  took  him  to  be 

Some  ftrange  out-landifh  Hedge-hog. 

To 
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To  fee  this  Fight,  all  People  then 

Got  upon  Trees  and  Houfes, 
On  Churches  fome,  and  Chimneys  too ; 

But  they  put  on  their  Trowfes, 
Not  to  fpoil  their  Hofe.     As  foon  as  he  rofe, 

To  make  him  ftrong  and  mighty, 
He  drank  by  the  Tale,  Six  Pots  of  Ale, 

And  a  Quart  of  Aqua-  Vita. 

It  is  not  Strength  that  always  wins, 

For  Wit  does  Strength  excel ; 
Which  made  our  cunning  Champion 

Creep  down  into  a  Well ; 
Where  he  did  think,  this  Dragon  would  drink, 

And  fo  he  did  in  truth ; 
And  as  he  ftoop'd  low,  he  rofe  up  and  cry'd  Boh  ! 

And  hit  him  on  the  Mouth. 

Oh,  quoth  the  Dragon,  Pox  take  thee,  come  out, 

Thou  that  difturb'fl  me  in  my  Drink  : 
With  that  he  turn'd,  and  fh-t  at  him ; 

Good  lack,  how  he  did  ftink  ! 
Befhrew  thy  Soul,  thy  Body's  foul, 

Thy  Dung  fmells  not  like  Balfam ; 
Thou  Son  of  a  Whore,  thou  ftink  ft  fo  fore, 

Sure  thy  Diet  is  unwholfome. 

Our  Politick  Knight,  on  the  other  fide, 

Crept  out  upon  the  Brink, 
And  gave  the  Dragon  fuch  a  Doufe, 

He  knew  not  what  to  think  : 
By  cock,  quoth  he,  fay  you  fo ;  do  you  fee  ? 

And  then  at  him  he  let  fly, 
With  Hand  and  with  Foot,  and  fo  they  went  to't, 

And  the  word  it  was,  Hey  boys,  hey  I 

Your  Words,  quoth  the  Dragon,  I  don't  under- 
Then  to  it  they  fell  at  all,  [ftand  ; 

Like  Two  wild  Boars  fo  fierce,  I  may 
Compare  great  Things  with  fmall. 

Two 
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Two  Days  and  a  Night,  with  this  Dragon  did 
Our  Champion  on  the  Ground  ;  [fight, 

Tho'  their  Strength  it  was  great,  their  Skill  it  was 
They  never  had  one  Wound.  [neat, 

At  length  the  hard  Earth  began  to  quake, 

The  Dragon  gave  him  fuch  a  Knock, 
Which  made  him  to  reel,  and  flraight  he  thought 

To  lift  him  as  high  as  a  Rock, 
And  then  let  him  fall :  But  Moore  of  Moore-Hall, 

Like  a  valiant  Son  of  Mars, 
As  he  came  like  a  Lout,  fo  he  turn'd  him  about, 

And  hit  him  a  Kick  on  the  A-fe. 

Oh,  quoth  the  Dragon,  with  a  deep  Sigh, 

And  turn'd  Six  times  together, 
Sobbing  and  tearing,  curfmg  and  fwearing 

Out  of  his  Throat  of  Leather ; 
Moore  oi  Moore-Hall,  O  thou  Rafcal, 

Would  I  had  feen  thee  never  j 
With  the  Thing  at  thy  Foot,  thou  hall  prick'd  my 

And  I'm  quite  undone  for  ever.  [A-fe-gut 

Murder,  Murder,  the  Dragon  cry'd, 

Alack,  alack,  for  Grief; 
Had  you  but  mifs'd  that  Place,  you  could 

Have  done  me  no  Mifchief. 
Then  his  Head  he  fhak'd,  trembled  and  quak'd, 

And  down  he  laid  and  cry'd ; 
Firft  on  one  Knee,  then  on  Back  tumbled  he, 

So  groan' d,  kick  d,  fti-t,  and  dy'd. 


VII.  King 
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VII.  King  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd. 

With  the  Humours  of  Gillian,  the  Shepherd's 
Wife. 


To  the  Tune  of  Flying  Fame. 


Being  now  entered  upon  Apocryphal  Ballads,  I 
fJiall  here  chufe  to  infer t  one  or  two  more : 
The  former,  both  for  its  own  Antiquity \ 
and  that  of  the  Story  it  treats  of  de- 
ferv'dafrfl  Place  in  this  Colleclion.  The 
only  Objeclion  I  had  to  Placing  it  there, 
was,  that  I  could  not  anfwer  for  its  being 
Facl.  However,  I  cannot  juflly  rank  this 
Song  with  the  Two  or  Three  foregoing  ones  ; 
for  in  this,  there  is  at  leafl  a  Pofjibility,  and 
(/  believe  I  might  fay)  a  Probability  of 
Truth.  Alfred  was  not  the  only  King,  who 
has  wander 'd  incog,  amongfl  his  Sub/eels, 
to  difcover  their  Humours,  Affection,  and 
Manner  of  Living.  We  have  hadfome  of 
our  own,  as  well  as  fever  al  Foreign  Poten- 
tates, who  have  made  a  Praclice  of  it ;  and 

even 
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even  this  good  King  Alfred  himfelf  is  re- 
corded to  have  done  it,  at  a  Time  when  the 
Danger  was  far  greater  than  venturing  a- 
mongjl  Swains  and Peaf ants.  For  the  Danes 
having  invaded  England,  and  left  him 
(of  the  whole  Ifland)  only  the  Counties  of 
Southampton,  Wilts,  and  Somerfet,  he 
difguifed  himfelf  ~,  and  entered  their  Camp, 
to  reconnoitre  their  Strength,  Manner  of 
Incamping,  &c.  Andhavingfeen  and  learnt 
all  he  defir'd,  he  returned  to  his  own  Sol- 
diers ;  and  leading  them  on,  they  fell  un- 
awares upon  the  Danes,  and  for  that  Year 
drove  yem  out  of  the  Kingdom.  If  he  could 
do  this,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  in 
Time  of  Peace,  he  could  venture  himfelf  a- 
mongflhis  own  Stcbjecls;  efpecially  confider- 
ing  how  much  he  was  belov'd  by  them  all, 
and  how  little  Rifque  he  ran  among  ft  them; 
for  he  was  a  juft,  wife,  and  pious  Prince, 
of  a  very  liberal  Education  ;  Endowments 
uncommonin  thofe  early  Days:  And befides 
the  Arts  of  War  and  Government,  he  un- 
derflood  fever al  of  the  Sciences  ;  and  a- 
mongft  other,  Mufick  and  Poetry  to  a  Per- 
fection. His  Works  of  Piety  were  many  ; 
but,  in  particular,  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  Foundation  of  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford :  A  ndnotwithftanding  the  petty  Cavils 
and  Criticifms  of  fome  Antiquarians,  the 
Members  of  Univerfity- College  fill  re- 
turn 
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turn  Thanks  for  him,  as  their  Founder. 
This  Prince  was  the  Fourth  Son  of  King 
Egbert,  of  the  Saxon  Line :  His  Three 
Elder  Brothers  reign *d  fuccefjively  before 
him ;  but  all  dying  without  Iffue,  he  at 
length  inherited  the  Crown>  reigned  Nine 
and  Twenty  Years,  died  in  the  Year  90 1 , 
and  was  buried  at  Winchefter.  /  have  no- 
thing more  to  add,  than  that  I  think  this 
Song  one  of  the  befl  Paflorals  that  ever  was 
written  in  the  Englifh  Tongue.  I  will  not 
fay,  that  our  Poet  had  read  the  Story  of 
Baucis  and  Philemon ;  but  thus  much  I 
dare  affert>  That  in  the  Defcription  of  the 
Shepherdandhis  Wife's  Manner  of  Livings 
their  Fare  on  better  Days,  &c.  he  truly 
comes  up  to  the  Spirit  of  Ovid,  and  does 
not  fall  fhort  of  Theocritus  in  Simplicity, 
andanatural  Way  ofexpr effing  every  Thing 
in  Words  becoming  a  Pafloral  Song. 


1 


N  Elder  Time  there  was  of  Yore, 

When  Gibes  of  churlifh  Glee 
Were  us'd  among  our  Country  Carls, 

Tho'  no  fuch  Thing  now  be. 
The  which  King  Alfred  liking  well, 

Forfook  his  flately  Court, 
And  in  Difguife  unknown  went  forth, 

To  fee  that  jovial  Sport ; 

How  Dick  and  Tom,  in  clouted  Shoon, 

And  Coats  of  Ruffet  Grey, 
Efteem'd  themfelves  more  brave  than  them 

That  went  in  Golden  Ray. 

In 
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In  Garments  fit  for  fuch  a  Life 

The  good  King  Alfred  went, 
Ragged  and  torn  as  from  his  Back 

The  Beggar  his  Cloaths  had  rent. 

A  Sword  and  Buckler  good  and  ftrong, 

To  give  Jack  Sauce  a  Rap ; 
And  on  his  Head,  inflead  of  a  Crown, 

He  wore  a  Monmouth  Cap. 
Thus  coafling  thorough  Somerfetjhire, 

Near  Neivton-Court  he  met 
A  Shepherd  Swain  of  lufty  Limb, 

That  up  and  down  did  jet : 

He  wore  a  Bonnet  of  good  Grey, 

Clofe-buttoned  to  his  Chin ; 
And  at  his  Back  a  Leather  Scrip, 

With  much  good  Meat  therein. 
God  fpeed,  good  Shepherd,  quoth  the  King ; 

I  come  to  be  thy  Guefl, 
To  tafte  of  thy  good  Victuals  here, 

And  Drink  that's  of  the  bell  : 

Thy  Scrip,  I  know,  hath  Cheer  good  Store  : 

What  then,  the  Shepherd  faid  ? 
Thou  feem'fl  to  be  fome  fturdy  Thief, 

And  mak'fl  me  fore  afraid  : 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  thy  Dinner  win, 

Thy  Sword  and  Buckler  take  ; 
And,  if  thou  canfl,  into  my  Scrip 

Therewith  an  Entrance  make, 

I  tell  thee,  Roifler,  it  hath  Store 

Of  Beef  and  Bacon  fat, 
With  Sheaves  of  Barley-Bread,  to  make 

Thy  Chaps  to  water  at  : 
Here  (lands  my  Bottle,  here  my  Bag, 

If  thou  canfl  win  them,  Roifler  ; 
Againfl  thy  Sword  and  Buckler  here, 

My  Sheep-hook  is  my  Mailer. 

Bene- 
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Benedicite,  quoth  our  good  King  ; 

It  never  fhall  be  faid, 
That  Alfred  of  the  Shepherd's  Hook 

Will  ftand  a  whit  afraid. 
So  foundly  thus  they  both  fell  to't, 

And  giving  Bang  for  Bang  ; 
At  ev'ry  Blow  the  Shepherd  gave, 

King  Alfred 's  Sword  cry'd  Twang. 

His  Buckler  prov'd  his  chiefefl  Fence ; 

For  ftill  the  Shepherd's  Hook 
Was  that  the  which  King  Alfred  could 

In  no  good  manner  brook. 
At  laft,  when  they  had  fought  Four  Hours, 

And  it  grew  jufl  Mid-day, 
And  weary'd,  both,  with  right  good  Will 

Defir'd  each  other's  Stay  : 

A  Truce  I  crave,  quoth  Alfred  then ; 

Good  Shepherd,  hold  thy  Hand ; 
A  fturdier  Fellow  than  thy  felf 

Lives  not  within  the  Land  : 
Nor  a  luftier  Roifter  than  thou  art, 

The  churlifh  Shepherd  faid  : 
To  tell  thee  plain,  thy  Thievifh  Look 

Now  makes  my  Heart  afraid. 

Elfe  fure  thou  art  fome  Prodigal, 

Which  haft  confum'd  thy  Store, 
And  now  com'ft  wand'ring  in  this  Place, 

To  rob  and  Ileal  for  more. 
Deem  not  of  me  then,  quoth  our  King, 

Good  Shepherd,  in  this  fort ; 
A  Gentleman  well  known  I  am 

In  good  King  Alfred's  Court. 

The  Devil  thou  art,  the  Shepherd  faid  ; 

Thou  go'ft  in  Rags  all  torn  ; 
Thou  rather  feem'ft,  I  think,  to  be 

Some  Beggar  bafely  born  : 

But 
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But  if  thou  wilt  mend  thy  Eflate, 

And  here  a  Shepherd  be  ; 
At  Night,  to  Gillian,  my  fweet  Wife, 

Thou  fhalt  go  Home  with  me  : 

For  fhe's  as  good  a  toothlefs  Dame, 

As  mumbleth  on  brown  Bread ; 
Where  thou  fhalt  lye  in  hurden  Sheets, 

Upon  a  frefh  Straw  Bed. 
Of  Whig  and  Whey  we  have  good  Store, 

And  keep  good  Peafe-flraw  Fire  ; 
And  now  and  then  good  Barley  Cakes, 

As  better  Days  require. 

But  for  my  Mailer,  which  is  Chief, 

And  Lord  of  Neivto?i-  Court \ 
He  keeps,  I  fay,  his  Shepherd  Swains 

In  far  more  braver  Sort ; 
We  there  have  Curds  and  clouted  Cream, 

Of  Red  Cow's  Morning  Milk  ; 
And  now  and  then  fine  butter'd  Cakes, 

As  foft  as  any  Silk. 

Of  Beef  and  reifed  Bacon  flore, 

That  is  moll  fat  and  greafy, 
We  have  likewife,  to  feed  our  Chaps, 

And  make  them  glib  and  eafy. 
Thus  if  thou  wilt  my  Man  become, 

This  Ufage  thou  fhalt  have  ; 
If  not,  adieu ;  go  hang  thy  felf ; 

And  fo  farewel,  Sir  Knave. 

King  Alfred  hearing  of  this  Glee 

The  churlifh  Shepherd  faid, 
Was  well  content  to  be  his  Man  ; 

So  they  a  Bargain  made  ; 
A  Penny  round  the  Shepherd  gave, 

In  Earneft  of  this  Match, 
To  keep  his  Sheep  in  Field  and  Fold, 

As  Shepherds  ufe  to  watch. 

His 
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His  Wages  fhall  be  full  Ten  Groats, 

For  Service  of  a  Year ; 
Yet  was  it  not  his  Ufe,  old  Lad, 

To  hire  a  Man  fo  dear  : 
For  did  the  King  himfelf,  quoth  he, 

Unto  my  Cottage  come, 
He  mould  not,  for  a  Twelve-Month's  Pay, 

Receive  a  greater  Sum. 

Hereat  the  bonny  King  grew  blithe, 

To  hear  the  clownifh  J  eft; 
How  filly  Sots,  as  Cuftom  is, 

Do  defcant  at  the  befl. 
But  not  to  fpoil  the  foolifti  Sport, 

He  was  content,  good  King, 
To  fit  the  Shepherd's  Humour  right 

In  ev'ry  kind  of  Thing. 

A  Sheep-hook  then,  with  Patch  his  Dog, 

And  Tar-box  by  his  Side  ; 
He,  with  his  Mafler,  Cheek  by  Joll, 

Unto  old  Gillian  hyM. 
Into  whofe  Sight  no  fooner  come  ; 

Whom  have  you  here,  quoth  Ihe  ? 
A  Fellow,  I  doubt,  will  cut  our  Throats ; 

So  like  a  Knave  looks  he. 

[ot  fo,  old  Dame,  quoth  Alfred  flraight, 

Of  me  you  need  not  fear ; 
[y  Mafler  hir'd  me  for  Ten  Groats, 

To  ferve  you  one  whole  Year  : 

),  good  Dame  Gillian,  grant  me  Leave 

Within  your  Houfe  to  flay  ; 
ror,  by  St.  Anne,  do  what  you  can, 

I  will  not  yet  away. 

[er  churlifh  Ufage  pleas'd  him  flill, 

And  put  him  to  fuch  Proof, 
'hat  he  at  Night  was  almofl  choak'd 

Within  that  fmoaky  Roof : 

*  D  But 
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But  as  he  fat  with  fmiling  Cheer, 

The  Event  of  all  to  fee, 
His  Dame  brought  forth  a  Piece  of  Dough, 

Which  in  the  Fire  throws  me ; 

Where  lying  on  the  Hearth  to  bake, 

By  chance,  the  Cake  did  burn  : 
What,  can'ft  thou  not,  thou  Lout,  (quoth  me) 

Take  pains  the  fame  to  turn  ? 
Thou  art  more  quick  to  take  it  out, 

And  eat  it  up  half  Dough, 
Than  thus  to  flay  till  't  be  enough, 

And  fo  thy  Manners  mow. 

But  ferve  me  fuch  another  Trick, 

I'll  thwack  thee  on  the  Snout : 
Which  made  the  patient  King,  poor  Man, 

Of  her  to  Hand  in  doubt. 
But,  to  be  brief,  to  Bed  they  went, 

The  old  Man  and  his  Wife  ; 
But  never  fuch  a  Lodging  had 

King  Alfred  in  his  Life  ; 

For  he  was  laid  in  white  Sheep's  Wool, 

New  pull'd  from  tanned  Fells ; 
And  o're  his  Head  hang'd  Spiders  Webs, 

As  if  they  had  been  Bells. 
Is  this  the  Country  Guife,  thought  he  'i 

Then  here  I  will  not  flay, 
But  hence  be  gone,  as  foon  as  breaks 

The  Peeping  of  next  Day. 

The  cackling  Hens  and  Geefe  kept  roofl, 

And  perched  at  his  Side ; 
Where,  at  the  lafl,  the  watchful  Cock 

Made  known  the  Morning  Tide  : 
Then  up  got  Alfred,  with  his  Horn, 

And  blew  fo  long  a  Blaft, 
That  it  made  Gillian  and  her  Groom, 

In  Bed,  full  fore  aghafl. 

Arife 
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Arife,  quoth  me,  we  are  undone  ; 

This  Night  we  lodged  have, 
At  unawares,  within  our  Houfe, 

A  falfe  diffembling  Knave  : 
Rife,  Husband,  rife  ;  he'll  cut  our  Throats  ; 

He  calleth  for  his  Mates  : 
I'd  give,  Old  Will,  our  good  Cade  Lamb, 

He  would  depart  our  Gates. 

But  Hill  King  Alfred  blew  his  Horn 

Before  them,  more  and  more , 
Till  that  an  Hundred  Lords  and  Knights 

All  lighted  at  the  Door  : 
Who  cry'd,  All  hail,  all  hail,  good  King ; 

Long  have  we  fought  your  Grace. 
And  here  you  find  (my  merry  Men  all) 

Your  Sov' reign  in  this  Place. 

We  furely  muft  be  hang'd  up  both, 

Old  Gillian,  I  much  fear, 
The  Shepherd  faid,  for  ufmg  thus 

Our  good  King  Alfred  here. 
O  Pardon,  my  Liege,  quoth  Gillian  then, 

For  my  Husband,  and  for  me  : 
By  thefe  Ten  Bones,  I  never  thought 

The  fame  that  now  I  fee. 

And,  by  my  Hook,  the  Shepherd  faid, 

(An  Oath  both  good  and  true) 
Before  this  Time,  O  Noble  King, 

I  ne're  your  Highnefs  knew : 
Then  pardon  me,  and  my  old  Wife, 

That  we  may  after  fay, 
When  firfl  you  came  into  our  Houfe 

It  was  a  Happy  Day. 

It  (hall  be  done,  faid  Alfred,  ftraight ; 

And  Gillian,  thy  old  Dame, 
For  this  her  churlifh  ufing  me 

Defervethnot  much  Blame; 

D  2  For 
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For  'tis  thy  Country  Guife,  I  fee, 

To  be  thus  bluntifh  Hill ; 
And  where  the  plained  Meaning  is, 

Remains  the  fmalleft  111. 

And,  Matter,  lo  I  tell  thee  now ; 

For  thy  late  Manhood  fhown, 
A  Thoufand  Wethers  I'll  beftow 

Upon  thee,  for  thy  own ; 
And  Pafture-Ground,  as  much  as  will 

Suffice  to  feed  them  all : 
And  this  thy  Cottage  I  will  change 

Into  a  {lately  Hall. 

And  for  the  fame,  as  Duty  binds, 

The  Shepherd  faid,  Good  King, 
A  Milk-white  Lamb,  once  ev'ry  Year 

I'll  to  your  Highnefs  bring  : 
And  Gillian,  my  Wife,  likewife, 

Of  Wool  to  make  you  Coats, 
Will  give  you  as  much  at  New-  Year's  Tide, 

As  (hall  be  worth  Ten  Groats  : 

And  in  your  Praife,  my  Bag-pipes  fhall 

Sound  fweetly  once  a  Year, 
How  Alfred,  our  renowned  King, 

Mofl  kindly  hath  been  here. 
Thanks,  Shepherd,  Thanks,  quoth  he  again 

The  next  Time  I  come  hither, 
My  Lords  with  me,  here  in  this  Houfe, 

Will  all  be  merry  together. 


VIII.  A 
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VIII.    A  pleafant  Ballad  of  King  Henry 
the  lid,  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield : 

Shewing  how  he  was  Entertain'd  and  Lodg'd 
at  the  Miller's  Houfe. 

To  the  Tune  of  The  French  Levalto,  (See. 

The  following  Song  is  grounded  upon  a  Story 
much  of  the  fame  Nature  as  the  former  ; 
fave  that, in  this ; King "Henry' 's wandering 
was  accidental ;  in  the  other,  King  Alfred^ 
was  defigrid.  Both  our  Poets ',  I  believe ',  had 
an  Intent  to  hint  at  the  Hofpitality  ufed 
here  in  Days  of  Old,  common  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  in  general,  now  confirid  to  Ruflicks 
only.  But  as  I  have  nothing  to  fay  direclly 
to  the  Fac~l  of  this  Ballad,  I fhall  forbear 
troubling  my  Reader  with  a  long  and  imper- 
tinent Introduclion.  Btit,  to  be  before-hand 
with  Criticks,  I  fhall  jttfl  obferve,  That  the 
Poetry  of  this  Song  is  none  oft hefmoothefi,  or 
moflregular.  However,  thof ew hoar edifp  leas' d 
with  it  mayfindfomeAmendsinthe  Thoughts; 
at  leafl,  if  they  are  capable  of  relifhingSenti- 
mentsa7idDiclion  trulyruflick  inevery  Point, 
withouttheleaflDifguife,orCoveringofArt. 

HEnry,  our  Royal  King,  would  ride  a  hunting, 
To  the  green  Foreft,  fo  pleafant  and  fair ; 
To  have  the  Hart  chafed,  and  dainty  Does  tripping ; 
Unto  merry  Sherwood  his  Nobles  repair : 

Hawk 
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Hawk   and   Hound  was   unbound,   all   Things   pre- 

par'd 
For  the  fame,  to  the  Game,  with  good  Regard. 

All   a    long    Summer's    Day,   rode   the   King  plea- 

fantly, 
With  all  his  Princes  and  Nobles  each  one ; 
Chafing  the    Hart   and   Hind,   and   the   Buck   gal- 
lantly, 
Till  the  dark  Evening  forc'd  him  to  turn  home. 
Then  at  the  lad,  riding  fad,  he  had  loft  quite 
All  his  Lords  in  the  Wood,  late  in  a  dark  Night. 

Wand'ring  thus  warily,  all  alone,  up  and  down, 
With  a  rude  Miller  he  met  with  at  laft ; 

Asking  the  ready  Way  unto  fair  Nottingham  ? 
Sir,  quoth  the  Miller,  your  Way  you  have  loll : 

Yet  I  think,  what  I  think,  Truth  for  to  fay, 

You  do  not  likely  ride  out  of  your  Way. 

Why,   what    dofl    thou    think    of   me?    quoth   our 

King  merrily, 
Paffmg  thy  Judgment  upon  me  fo  brief : 
Good   faith,   faid   the   Miller,    I   mean   not   to   flat- 
ter thee ; 
I  guefs  thee  to  be  fome  Gentleman  Thief: 
Stand  thee  back,  in  the  dark ;  light  thee  not  down, 
Led  that  I  prefently  crack  thy  Knave's  Crown. 

Thou  had  abus'd  me  much,  quoth   the  King,  fay- 
ing thus ; 
I  am  a  Gentleman,  and  Lodging  I  lack. 
Thou    had  not,   quoth    the    Miller,   one   Groat   in 

thy  Purfe ; 
All  thy  Inheritance  hangs  on  thy  Back. 
I  have  Gold  to  difcharge  all  that  I  call ; 
If  it  be  Forty  Pence,  I  will  pay  all. 
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If  thou  beeft  a  true  Man,  then  quoth  the  Miller, 
I    fwear    by    my  Toll-dim,    I'll    lodge    thee    all 

Night. 
Here's  my  Hand,  quoth  the  King,  that  I  was  ever. 
Nay,   foft,    quoth    the    Miller,   thou   may'ft  be   a 

Spright : 
Better  I'll  know  thee,  e're  Hands  I  will  take ; 
With  none  but  honefl  Men,  Hands  will  I  fhake. 


Thus  they  went  all  along  unto  the  Miller's  Houfe, 
Where    they    were    feething     of     Puddings     and 

Soufe  : 
The    Miller    firft    enter'd    in,   then    after    him    the 

King; 
Never  came  he  in  fo  fmoaky  a  Houfe. 
Now  (quoth  he)  let  me  fee  here  what  you  are  1 
Quoth  our  King,  look  your  Fill,  and  do  not  fpare. 

I  like  thy  Countenance,  thou  haft  an  honeft  Face ; 

With  my  Son  Richard  this  Night  thou  (halt  lye. 
Quoth  his   Wife,    By  my  Troth,  it   is  a  handfome 

Youth ; 

Yet  it  is  bell,  Husband,  for  to  deal  warily  : 
Art  thou  not  a  Run-away,  prithee  Youth  tell  ? 
Shew  me  thy  Paffport,  and  all  fhall  be  well. 

Then  our  King  prefently,  making  low  Courtefy, 
With  his  Hat  in  his  Hand,  thus  did  he  fay ; 

I  have  no  Paffport,  nor  ever  was  Servitor ; 
But  a  poor  Courtier,  rode  out  of  my  way ; 

And  for  your  Kindnefs  here  offered  me, 

I  will  requite  it  in  every  Degree : 

Then  to  the  Miller  his  Wife  whifper'd  fecretly, 
Saying,  It  feems,  this  Youth  's  of  good  Kin, 

Both  by  his  Apparel,  and  eke  by  his  Manners ; 

To  turn   him   out,   certainly  'twere    a  great   Sin, 
D  4    '  Yea, 
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Yea,  quoth  he,  you  may  fee  he  hath  fome  Grace, 
When  he  doth  fpeak  to  his  Betters  in  Place. 


Well,    quoth   the    Miller's   Wife,   young    Man    wel- 
come here ; 

And,  tho'  I  fay  it,  well  lodg'd  lhalt  thou  be  : 
Frefh  Straw  I  will  have,  laid  on  thy  Bed  fo  brave, 

Good  brown  hempen  Sheets  likewife,  quoth  me. 
Ay,  quoth  the  good  Man ;  and  when  that  is  done, 
You  mail  lye  with  no  worfe  than  our  own  Son. 

Nay,  'firft,   quoth    Richard,   Good-Fellow,    tell    me 

true; 
Haft  thou  no  Creepers  within  thy  gay  Hofe  ? 
Or  art  thou  not  troubled  with  the  Scabbado  ? 

I     pray,    quoth     the     King,    what     Things     are 

thofe  i 
Art  thou  not  lowfy,  nor  fcabby,  quoth  he  ? 
If  thou  beeft,  furely  thou  ly'fl  not  with  me. 

This    caus'd    the    King    fuddenly,    to    laugh    moll 

heartily, 

Till  the  Tears  trickled  down  from  his  Eyes. 
Then  to  their  Supper  were  they  fet  orderly, 

With  a  hot  Bag-Pudding,  and  good  Apple-Pies ; 
Nappy  Ale,  good  and  ftale,  in  a  brown  Bowl, 
Which  did  about  the  Board  merrily  rowl. 

Here,   quoth    the    Miller,   Good   Fellow,   I'll   drink 

to  thee, 

And  to  all  the  C Is,  where-ever  they  be. 

I'll  pledge   you,   quoth   our    King,   and   thank  you 

heartily, 
For  your  good  Welcome  in  every  Degree. 
And  here,  in  like  manner,  I'll  drink  to  your  Son : 
Do  fo,  quoth  Richard ';  but  quick  let  it  come. 

Wife, 
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Wife,    quoth    the    Miller,    fetch    me    forth    Light- 
foot, 
That  we  of  his  Sweetnefs  a  little  may  tafte  : 
A  fair  Ven'fon   Pafty,  then  brought  (he  forth  pre- 

fently ; 
Eat,  quoth  the  Miller ;  but,  Sir,  make  no  wafte. 
Here's  dainty  Light-foot,  i'  faith,  faid  our  King ; 
I  never  before  did  eat  fo  dainty  a  Thing. 

I  wis  (quoth  Richard)  no  Dainty  at  all  it  is, 

For  we  do  eat  of  it  every  Day. 
In    what    Place    (faid    our    King)   may  be   bought 

like  unto  this  ? 
We  never  pay  Penny  for  it  by  fay : 
From  merry  Sherwood  we  fetch  it  home  here ; 
Now  and    then  we    make    bold  with    our    King's 

Deer. 


Then  I  think  (faid  our  King)  that  it  is  Venifon. 
Each    Fool,    quoth    Richard,  full   well    may    fee 

that: 
Never  are  we  without    Two    or  Three   under  the 

Roof, 
Very  well  flefhed,  and  excellent  fat : 
But,  prithee,  fay  nothing  where-ever  you  go ; 
We    would    not,   for    Two-pence,   the   King  mould 

it  know. 

Doubt  not,  then   faid   the   King,   my  promis'd    Se- 

crefy ; 
The  King  (hall  never  know  more  on't  for  me. 
A  Cup  of  Lamb's-wool  they  drank  unto  him  then, 

And  to  their  Beds  they  pafs'd  prefently. 
The     Nobles,    next     Morning,     went    all    up    and 

down, 
For  to  feek  out  the  King  in  every  Town : 

D  5  At 
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At    laft,   at  the    Miller's  Houfe,   foon   they   efpy'd 

him  plain, 
As  he  was  mounting  upon  his  fair  Steed; 
To     whom     they    came     prefently,    falling     upon 

their  Knee ; 
Which      made       the       Miller's     Heart      wofully 

bleed  : 
Shaking  and  quaking,  before  them  he  flood, 
Thinking    he    mould    have   been     hang'd    by    the 

Rood. 

The    King    perceiving     him      fearful     and     trem- 
bling, 
Drew  forth  his  Sword,  and  nothing  he  faid  : 
The    Miller    down    did    fall,    crying    before    them 

all, 
Doubting  the  King  would  cut  off  his  Head  : 
But  his  kind  Courtefy  for  to  requite, 
Gave  him  a  Living,  and  made  him  a  Knight. 


The  Second  Part  of  the  King  and 
the  Miller. 


WHen  as  our  Royal  King  came    Home    from 
Nottingham, 
And  with  his  Nobles  at  Weflminfler  lay  ; 
Recounting    the    Sports    and    Paflimes    they   had 

ta'en, 
In  this  late  Progrefs  along  by  the  way ; 

Of 
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Of  them  all,  great  and  fmall,  he  did  proteft, 
The  Miller  of  Mansfield's  Sport  liked  him  befl. 

And  now,  my  Lords,    quoth  the    King,    I   am    de- 
termined, 
Againft  St.  George's  next  fumptuous  Feaft, 
That  this  old  Miller,  our  laft  confirm' d  Knight, 

With  his  Son  Riehard,  fhall  both  be  my  Guefts : 
For  in  this  Merriment,  'tis  my  Defire 
To   talk    with    the    jolly   Knight,    and    the   young 

'Squire. 


When  as  the  Lords  faw  the  King's  Pleafantnefs, 
They    were     right     joyful     and    glad    in    their 

Hearts ; 
A  Purfuivant  there   was    fent   ftreight   on  the   Bu- 

fmefs, 
The  which  had  oftentimes  been  in  thpfe  Parts. 
When  he  came  to  the  Place  where  he  did  dwell, 
His  Meffage  orderly  then  he  did  tell. 

God  fave  your  Worfhip,  then  faid  the  Meffenger, 

And  grant  your  Lady  her  Heart's  Defire ; 
And  to  your  Son  Richard  good    Fortune  and  Hap- 

pinefs ; 
That     fweet     young     Gentleman,     and     gallant 

young  'Squire. 
Our  King  greets  you  all,  and  thus  doth  fay, 
You  mufl  come  to  the  Court  on  St  Georges  Day ; 

Therefore,  in  any  Cafe,  fail  not  to  be  in  Place. 
I  wis,  quoth  the  Miller,  this  is  an  odd  Jeft : 
What    mould   we    do    there?     Faith,     I     am    half 

afraid ; 
I  doubt  (quoth   Richard)  be  hang'd  at  the  leaft. 
Nay,  quoth  the  Meffenger,  you  do  miflake; 
Our  King  he  provides  a  great  Feaft  for  your  Sake. 

Then 
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Then  faid  the  Miller,  Now  by  troth,  Meffenger, 

Thou  hall  contented  my  Worfhip  full  well. 
Hold,    here's    Three    Farthings,    to    quit   thy   great 

Gentlenefs, 
For  thefe    happy   Tidings    which    thou   doll  me 

tell. 
Let  me  fee,  here's  to  thee :  tell  to  our  King, 
We'll  wait  on  his  Mafterfhip  in  every  Thing. 


The  Purfuivant  fmiled  at  their  Simplicity, 
And  making  many  Legs,  took  their  Reward  : 

And  taking  then  his  Leave  with  great  Humility, 
To  the  King's  Court  again  he  repair'd; 

Shewing  unto  his  Grace,  in  each  Degree, 

The  Knight's  moft  liberal  Gift  and  Bounty. 


When    he  was    gone    away,   thus    did    the    Miller 

fay, 
Here  come  Expences  and  Charges  indeed ; 
Now  we  mull  needs   be  brave,  tho'  we  fpend   all 

we  have ; 
For  of  new  Garments  we  have  great  Need  : 
Of  Horfes  and  Serving-Men  we  mull  have  Store, 
With    Bridles    and    Saddles,    and    Twenty    Things 

more. 


Turn,    Sir    John,   quoth    his   Wife,    never   fret  nor 

frown  ; 
You  fhall  be  at  no  more  Charges  for  me, 
For    I    will    turn    and     trim    up    my    old    Ruflet 

Gown, 
With  every  Thing  as  fine  as  may  be ; 
And  on  our  Mill  Horfes  full  fwift  we  will  ride, 
With  Pillows  and  Pannels  as  we  mail  provide. 


In 
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In    this    moll    (lately    Sort,    rode     they    unto    the 

Court, 
Their  jolly  Son  Richard  foremoft  of  all : 
Who  fet  up  by  good  Hap,  a  Cock's  Feather  in  his 

Cap, 
And   fo    they   jetted    down    towards    the    King's 

Hall: 

The    merry    old    Miller,    with    his    Hands    on    his 

»  Side ; 

His   Wife,    like    Maid    Marian,  did   mince   at    that 

Tide. 

The    King    and    his    Nobles,    that    heard    of    his 

coming, 
Meeting    this    gallant    Knight,    with     his    brave 

Train ; 
Welcome,    Sir    Knight,    quoth    he,    with    this    your 

gay  Lady; 
Good  Sir  John  Cockle,  once  welcome  again  : 
And  fo  is  the  'Squire,  of  Courage  fo  free. 
Quoth  Dick,  Abots  on  you ;  do  you  know  me  ? 

Quoth  our  King  gently,  How  mould  I  forget  thee  ? 

Thou  waft  my  own  Bed-fellow,  well  that  I  wot : 
But    I    think    of   a    Trick,    tell    me    that,    prithee 

Dick, 
How    thou    with    Farting    did'fl    make   the    Bed 

hot? 
Thou    whore-fon    happy    Knave,    then    quoth    the 

Knight, 
Speak  cleanly  to  our  King,  or  elfe  go  fh — te. 

The    King    and    his    Courtiers     heartily    laugh    at 

this, 
While  the  King  took  them  both  by  the  Hand  ; 
With   Ladies    and   their    Maids,  like    to  the  Queen 

of  Spades, 
The  Miller's  Wife  did  fo  orderly  (land  : 

A  Milk- 
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A  Milk-Maid's  Curtefy  at  every  Word  ; 

And  down  the  Folks  were  fet  at  the  Side-board  : 

Where  the  King  royally,  in  Princely  Majefty, 

Sat  at  his  Dinner  with  Joy  and  Delight : 
When   they  had   eaten   well,    to   Jefling   then   they 

fell, 
And  the  King  then  drank  to  the  Knight : 
Here's    to    you   both,   he   faid,   in   Wine,   Ale   and 

Beer; 
Thanking  you  all  for  your  Country  Cheer. 

Quoth  Sir  yohn  Cockle,  I'll  pledge  you  a  Pottle, 
Were  it  the  belt  Ale  in  Nottinghamjhire : 

But  then  faid  our  King,  I  do  think  of  a  Thing ; 
Some    of   your    Light-foot     I     would     we     had 

here. 

Ho,  ho,  quoth  Richard,  full  well  I  might  lay  it, 
"Tis  Knavery  to  eat  it,  and  then  to  betray  it. 


Why,  art  thou  angry  %  quoth  our  King  merrily  ; 

In  faith,  I  take  it  very  unkind  : 
I    thought   thou    would'fl   pledge   me    in    Ale    and 

Wine  here. 
You're    like    to    flay,    quoth    Dick,    till    I    have 

din'd  : 
You  feed  us  with  twatling  Dimes  fo  fmall ; 
Z ds,  a  Black-pudding  is  better  than  all. 

Ay,  many,    quoth    our    King,    that    were   a    dainty 

Thing, 
If  a  Man  could  get  one  here  for  to  eat. 
With    that  Dick  arofe,  and  pluck'd  one  out  of  his 

Hofe, 
Which  with   Heat   of  his    Breech   began    for   to 

fweat. 


The 
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The  King  made  a  Proffer  to  fnatch  it  away : 
'Tis    Meat    for    your   Matter;   good   Sir,  you  muft 

Hay. 

Thus  in   great    Merriment,    was    the  Time   wholly 

fpent ; 
And  then  the  Ladies  prepared  to  dance  : 
Old  Sir  John  Cockle,  and  Richard,  incontinent 

Unto  this  Practice  the  King  did  advance : 
Here  with  the  Ladies  fuch  Sport  they  did  make, 
The    Nobles    with   laughing  did  make  their    Sides 

ake. 


Many  Thanks    for  their    Pains  did  the  King  give 

them, 
Asking  young  Richard,  if  he  would  wed ; 
Among  thefe     Ladies    free,  tell    me  which    liketh 

thee? 
Quoth  he,  Jugg  Grumbel,  with  the  red  Head  : 
She's  my  Love,  fhe's  my  Life,  me  will  I  wed ; 
She  hath  fworn  I  Ihall  have  her  Maiden-head. 

Then  Sir  John  Cockle  the  King  call'd  unto  him, 
And  of  merry  Sherwood  made  him  Over-feer ; 
And  gave  him  out  of  hand  Three  Hundred  Pound 

yearly ; 
And  now  take  heed  you   ileal   no   more   of  my 

Deer : 
And  once  a  Quarter  let's  here  have  your  View ; 
And  thus,  Sir  John  Cockle,  I  bid  you  adieu. 


IX.  A 
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IX.  The  Pedigree,  Education,  and  Mar- 
riage of  Robin  Hood,  with  Clorinda, 
Queen  of  Tilbury  Feaft. 

Suppofed  to   be   related   by  the   Fiddler,  who 
play'd  at  their  Wedding. 

There  is  fear ce  any  Story  fo  little  known,  for 
one  fo  very  popular,  as  that  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John.  Numbers  there 
are,  who  look  upon  all  that  is  f aid  of y em  as 
fabulous,  and  believe  *em  {like  the  Heroes 
and  Gods  of  Homer  and  Ovid)  to  have 
exifled  no  where,  but  in  the  fertile  Brain  of 
an  inventing  Poet.  Nor  is  this  the  Opinion 
only  of  a  few  unthinking  People:  I  have 
often  heard  it  afferted  by  Men  of  good 
Senfe;  but  that  they  aregrofsly  miflaken,  is 
very  certain.  For  when  Richard  the  Firfl, 
tranfpor ted  with  Zeal,  blindly  facrific' d eve- 
ry Thing  to  it,  and  ruirid  himfelf  andal- 
mofl  his  whole  Nation,  to  carry  on  a  War 
againfl  the  Infidels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  wentin  P erf  on :  The  intefline  Trou- 
bles of  England  were  very  great  at  that 

Tunc : 
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Time;  and  even  John,  the  King's  Brother, 
cabaWd  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  take  Pojflef- 
Jion  of  his  Kingdom;  this  was  an  Oppor- 
tunity, which  the  Out-laws  and  Banditti 
would  by  no  means  neglect;  and  England 
was  every  where  infejled  with  Thieves  and 
Robbers.  But  among/t  thefe,  none  madefo 
conjiderable  a  Figure  as  Robin  Hood ;  who, 
as  our  Hiftorians  aflure  us,  chiefly  rejidedin 
Yorkfhire;  but  who,  if  we  may  give  any 
Credit  to  moft  of  our  Old  Songs,  was  very 
converfant  in  the  County  of  Nottingham. 
Befides  Little  John,  he  had  a  Hundred 
Bow-men  in  his  Retinue,  But  none  but  the 
Rich  flood  in  awe  of  him:  So  far  from 
fpoiling  the  Poor,  he  did  them  all  the  good 
that  lay  in  his  Power.  Of  the  Rich,  he 
feldom  abus'd  thofe  he  robb'd;  and  never 
offered  to  flop,  or  rifle  any  Woman.  It  is 
not  very  pofetively  known  who  he  was;  but 
the  general  Opinion  of  the  Hiftorians  is, 
that  he  was  a  Nobleman;  by  Birth  noble, 
and  created  an  Earl  for  fome  confiderable 
Service  done  his  Country  in  War:  But  ha- 
ving riotoufly  fpent  his  Eflate,  he  took  to 
that  Way  of  Living;  rather  chufing  to  ven- 
ture his  Life  for  every  Thing  he  got,  than  to 
live  in  a  dependent  State,  and  be  beholden 
to  any  body  for  his  Bread.  Hubert,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Chief  Juflici- 
ary  of  England,  endeavouring  all  he  could 

B  tO 
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tofupprefs  thefe  Robbers  and  Old-laws  >fet 
a  very  conjiderable  Price  upon  the  Head  of 
Robin  Hood;  and  fever al  Stratagems  were 
made  ufe  of  to  apprehend  him :  But  all  their 
A  ttempts  prov'  dfruitlefs.  Force  he  repell'd 
by  Force,  and  Art  by  Cunning:  Till  at 
length  falling  feck,  he  went  (in  order  to  be 
the  better  taken  care  of)  to  Birkleys,  a 
Nunnery  in  Yorkfhire ;  where  he  defer 'd  to 
be  let  blood:  But  the  Reward  fet  upon  his 
Head  being  very  conjiderable,  it  prov'd  a 
great  Temptation  tofome  who  knew  him;  by 
whom  he  was  betray  'd;  and  in/lead  of  bleed- 
ing as  he  defer'd,  he  was  blooded  to  Death, 
about  the  latter  End  of  the  Year  1 195,  or 
the  Beginning  of  the  following  Year.  As  to 
the  Song  it  f elf  I  think  I  need  not  fay  any 
Thing  in  Commendation  of  it ;  being  the 
mofe  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  oldefl  extant, 
written  on  that  Subjecl.  One  Thing  we 
mufl  obferve  in  reading  it;  and  that  is,  be- 
tween fome  of  the  Stanza's  we  muflfuppofe 
a  conjiderable  Time  topafs.  Clorinda  might 
be  thought  a  very  forward  Girl, if  between 
Robin  Hood\y  Queflion  and  her  Anfwer, 
we  did  not  Juppoje  Two  or  Three  Hours  to 
have  beenfpentin  Courtjhip:  And  between 
Robin  Hood's  being  entertained  at  Gam- 
we\\-Hal\,andhis  having  Ninety  three Bow- 
men in  Sherwood,  we  muft  allow  fome  Years. 
I  know  not  how  our  Critic  ks  willrelifh  this  ; 

but 
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but  I  would  have  yem  remember >  that  our 
Poets  of  old  /corn' d  to  curb  the  Poetick 
Fire,  to  give  way  to  dull  Rides.  They  had 
no  tedious  Comments  upon  Ariftotle  to  con- 
fult\  no  BofTu's  nor  D-nn-s's  to  gtdde  'em, 
or,  at  leaft,  they  had  too  much  Senfe  to  be 
guided  by  them.  Their  Works  were  the  fir  ft 
Flight  of  a  lively  Imagination-,  and  Poets 
were  look'd  upon  like  other  Englifhmen, 
born  to  live  and  write  with  Freedom. 


Kind  Gentlemen,  will  you  be  patient  a  while  ? 
Ay,  and  then  you  fhall  hear  anon 
A  very  good  Ballad  of  bold  Robin  Hood, 
And  of  his  Man,  brave  Little  John. 

In  Lockfly  Town,  in  merry  Nottinghamjhire, 

In  merry  fweet  Lockfly  Town  ; 
There  bold  Robin  Hood  he  was  born  and  was  bred, 

Bold  Robin  of  famous  Renown. 

The  Father  of  Robin  a  Forefler  was, 

And  he  mot  in  a  lufly  long  Bow, 
Two  North  Country  Miles  and  an  Inch  at  a  Shot, 

As  the  Finder  of  Wakefield  does  know. 

For  he  brought  Adam  Bell,  and  Clint  of  the  Clugh, 

And    William  a  Clowdel-le, 
To  moot  with  our  Forefler  for  Forty  Mark ; 

And  the  Forefler  beat  them  all  Three. 

His  Mother  was  Niece  to  the  Coventry  Knight, 
Which    Warwick /hire  Men  call  Sir  Guy ; 

For  he  flew  the   blue  Boar  that  hangs  up  at  the 
Or  mine  Hoft  of  the  Bull  tells  a  Lye.    [Gate, 

Her 
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Her  Brother  was  Ganiwel,  of  Great  Gamwel-Hall, 
And  a  Noble  Houfe-keeper  was  he, 

Ay,  as  ever  broke  Bread  in  fweet  Nottinghamjhire, 
And  a  'Squire  of  famous  Degree. 

The  Mother  of  Robin  faid  to  her  Husband, 
My  Honey,  my  Love,  and  my  Dear ; 

Let  Robin  and  I  ride  this  Morning  to  Gamwel, 
To  tafte  of  my  Brother's  good  Cheer. 

And  he  faid,  I  grant  thee  thy  Boon,  gentle  Joan  ; 

Take  one  of  my  Horfes,  I  pray : 
The  Sun  is  a  rifing,  and  therefore  make  hafte, 

For  To-morrow  is  Chriftmas  Day. 

Then   Robin   Hood's    Father's    grey  Gelding   was 
And  faddl'd  and  bridl'd  was  he ;  [brought, 

God  wot,  a  blue-Bonnet,  his  new  Suit  of  Cloaths, 
And  a  Cloak  that  did  reach  to  his  Knee. 

She  got  on  her  Holiday  Kirtle  and  Gown, 
They  were  of  a  light  Lincoln  Green ; 

The  Cloth  was    home-fpun,  but   for    Colour   and 
It  might  have  befeem'd  our  Queen.        [Make, 

And  then  Robin  got  on  his  basket-hilt  Sword, 
And  a  Dagger  on  his  t'other  Side; 

And  faid,  My  dear  Mother,  let's  hafte  to  be  gone, 
We  have  Forty  long  Miles  to  ride. 

When  Robin  had  mounted  his  Gelding  fo  grey, 

His  Father,  without  any  Trouble, 
Set  her  up  behind  him ;  and  bad  her  not  fear, 

For  his  Gelding  had  oft  carry'd  double. 

And    when    (he    was    fettl'd,    they  rode    to   their 

Neighbours, 
And  drank,  and  fhook  Hands  with  them  all : 
And  then  Robin  gallop' d,  and  never  gave  o're 
Till  they  lighted  at  Gamwel-HalL 

And 
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And  now  you  may  think  the  right  worlhipful 
Was  joyful  his  Siller  to  fee  ;  ['Squire 

For  he  kifs'd  her,  and  kifs'd  her,  and  fwore  a  great 
Thou  art  welcome,  kind  Sifter,  to  me.        [Oath, 

The  Morrow,  when  Mafs  had  been  faid  in  the 
Six  Tables  were  cover'd  in  the  Hall ;      [Chapel, 

And    in   comes   the   'Squire,  and  makes    a   fhort 

Speech ; 
It  was,  Neighbours,  you're  welcome  all. 

But  not  a  Man  here,  (hall  tafte  my  March  Beer, 

Till  a  Chri/lmas-Carol  he  does  fmg  : 
Then  all  clapt  their  Hands,  and  they  fhouted  and 

Till  the  Hall  and  the  Parlour  did  ring.         [fung, 

Now  Muftard's  Braun,  Roaft-Beef  and  Plumb- 
Were  fet  upon  every  Table  ;  [Pies, 

And  Noble  George  Gamwel  faid,  Eat  and  be  merry, 
And  drink  too  as  long  as  you're  able. 

When  Dinner  was  ended,  his  Chaplain  faid  Grace ; 

And,  Be  merry,  my  Friends,  faid  the  'Squire  : 
It  rains,  and  it  blows  ;  but  call  for  more  Ale, 

And  lay  fome  more  Wood  on  the  Fire. 

And  now  call  ye  Little  John  hither  to  me ; 

For  Little  John  is  a  fine  Lad 
At    Gambols,    and    Juggling,    and    Twenty   fuch 

Tricks, 

As  fhall  make  you  both  merry  and  glad. 

When  Little  John  came,  to  Gambols  they  went, 
Both  Gentlemen,  Yeomen,  and  Clown ; 

And  what   do    you    think  %     Why,  as    true   as  I 

live, 
Bold  Robin  Hood  put  them  all  down. 


And 
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And  now  you  may  think  the  right  worfhipful 
Was  joyful  this  Sight  for  to  fee  ;  ['Squire 

For  he  faid,  Coufm  Robin,  Thou'ft  go  no  more 
But  tarry,  and  dwell  here  with  me.  [Home, 

Thou  fhalt  have  my  Land  when  I  dye;  and  till 
Thou  fhalt  be  the  Staff  of  my  Age.  [then, 

Then  grant  me  my  Boon,  dear  Uncle,  faid  Robin, 
That  Little  John  may  be  my  Page. 

And  he  faid,  Kind  Coufm,  I  grant  thee  thy  Boon  ; 

With  all  my  Heart,  fo  let  it  be  : 
Then  come  hither,  Little  John,  faid  Robin  Hood', 

Come  hither,  my  Page,  unto  me. 

Go  fetch  me  my  Bow,  my  longeft  long  Bow, 
And  broad  Arrows,  one,  two,  or  three ; 

For  when  'tis  fair  Weather,  we'll  into  Sherwood, 
Some  merry  Paftime  to  fee. 

When  Robin  Hood  came  into  merry  Sherwood, 

He  winded  his  Bugle  fo  clear ; 
And  twice  Five  and  twenty  good  Yeomen  and  bold, 

Before  Robin  Hood  did  appear. 

Where  are  your  Companions  all,  faid  Robin  Hood  ? 

For  ftill  I  want  Forty  and  three  : 
Then  faid  a  bold  Yeoman,  Lo,  yonder  they  fland, 

All  under  a  green  Wood  Tree. 

As  that  Word  was  fpoke,  Clorinda  came  by ; 

The  Queen  of  the  Shepherds  was  fhe  ; 
And  her  Gown  was  of  Velvet,  as  green  as  the  Grafs, 

And  her  Buskin  did  reach  to  her  Knee. 

Her  Gait  it  was  graceful,  her  Body  was  ftrait, 
And  her  Countenance  free  from  Pride  ; 

A  Bow  in  her  Hand,  a  Quiver  and  Arrows 
Hung  dangling  by  her  fweet  Side. 

Her 
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Her   Eye-brows   were  black,  ay,  and   fo  was  her 
And  her  Skin  was  as  fmooth  as  Glafs;  [Hair, 

Her  Vifage  fpoke  Wifdom  and  Modefty  too ; 
Sets  with  Robin  Hood  fuch  a  Lafs. 

Said  Robin  Hood,  Lady  fair,  whither  away? 

Oh  whither,  fair  Lady,  away? 
And  me  made  him  Anfwer,  To  kill  a  fat  Buck ; 

For  To-morrow  is  Titbury  Day. 

Said  Robin  Hood,  Lady  fair,  wander  with  me 

A  little  to  yonder  green  Bow'r; 
There  fit  down  to  reft  you,  and  you  fhall  be  fure 

Of  a  Brace,  or  a  Leafe,  in  an  Hour. 

And  as  we  were  going  towards  the  green  Bow'r, 
Two  Hundred  good  Bucks  we  efp/d  ; 

She  chofe  out  the  fatteft  that  was  in  the  Herd, 
And  Ihe  fhot  him  thro'  fide  and  fide. 

By  the  Faith  of  my  Body,  faid  bold  Robin  Hood, 

I  never  faw  Woman  like  thee ; 
And  com'ft  thou  from  Eajl,  ay,  or  com'ft  thou  from 

Thou  need'ft  not  beg  Ven'fon  of  me.       [  Wed, 

However,  along  to  my  Bow'r  you  fhall  go, 

And  tafte  of  a  Forefter's  Meat : 
And  when  we   came   thither,  we  found   as  good 

As  any  Man  needs  for  to  eat.  [Cheer, 

For  there  was  hot  Ven'fon,  and  Warden  Pies  cold, 
Cream  clouted,  and  Honey-combs  plenty ; 

And  the  Servitors  they  were,  befide  Little  yohn, 
Good  Yeomen  at  leaft  Four  and  twenty. 

Clorinda  faid,  Tell  me  your  Name,  gentle  Sir  ? 
And  he  faid,  'Tis  bold  Robin  Hood: 

'Squire    GamweFs  mine   Uncle;   but  all  my  De- 
ls to  dwell  in  the  merry  Sherwood :  [light 
i  For 
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For  'tis  a  fine  Life  j  and  'tis  void  of  all  Strife  : 

So  'tis,  Sir,  Clorinda  reply'd, 
But  oh,  faid  bold  Robin,  how  fweet  would  it  be, 

If  Clorinda  would  be  my  Bride ! 

She  blufh'd  at  the  Motion  ;  yet,  after  a  Paufe, 
Said,  Yes,  Sir,  and  with  all  my  Heart. 

Then  let  us  fend  for  a  Prieft,  faid  Robin  Hood, 
And  be  merry  before  we  do  part. 

But  fhe  faid,  It  may  not  be  fo,  gentle  Sir; 

For  I  muft  be  at  Titbury  Feaft : 
And  if  Robin  Hood  will  go  thither  with  me, 

I'll  make  him  the  moll  welcome  Gueft. 

Said  Robin   Hood,  Reach   me    that   Buck,    Little 
For  I'll  go  along  with  my  Dear :  [John, 

And  bid  my  Yeomen  kill  Six  Brace  of  Bucks, 
And  meet  me  To-morrow  juft  here. 

Before  he  had  ridden  Five  Staffordjhire  Miles, 

Eight  Yeomen,  that  were  too  bold, 
Bid  Robin  Hood  fland,  and  deliver  his  Buck; 

A  truer  Tale  never  was  told. 

I  will  not,  faith,  faid  bold  Robin :  Come,  John, 
Stand  to  me,  and  we'll  beat  'em  all  : 

Then  both  drew  their  Swords,  and  fo  cut  'em  and 
That  Five  of  the  Eight  did  fall.  [flafh'd  'em, 

The    Three   that   remain'd,   called   to  Robin  for 

Quarter, 
And  pitiful  John  begg'd  their  Lives  : 
When  John's   Boon  was   granted,  he  gave  them 

good  Counfel, 
And  fo  fent  them  home  to  their  Wives. 


This 
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This  Battel  was  fought  near  to  Titbury  Town, 
When  the  Bag-pipes  baited  the  Bull ; 

I  am  King  of  the  Fiddlers,  and  fwear  'tis  a  Truth  ; 
And  I  call  him  that  doubts  it,  a  Gull. 

For  I  faw  them  fighting,  and  fiddled  the  while ; 

And  Clorinda  fung,  '  Hey  derry  down  I 
1  The  Bumpkins  are  beaten ;   Put  up  thy  Sword, 

1  And  now  let's  dance  into  the  Town.  [Bob ; 

Before  we  came  to  it,  we  heard  a  flrange  Shout- 
And  all  that  were  in  it  look'd  madly ;  [ing, 

For  fome  were  a  Bull-back,  fome  dancing  a  Mor- 
And  fome  fmging  Arthur  a  Bradley.  [ris, 

And  there  we  faw  Thomas,  our  Juftice's  Clerk, 

And  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  kind : 
For  Tom  rode  before  her,  and  call'd  Mary  Madam, 

And  kifs'd  her  full  fweetly  behind. 

And  fo  may  your  Worfhips.  But  we  went  to  Din- 
With  Thomas,  and  Mary,  and  Nan  :  [ner, 

They  all  drank  a  Health  to  Clorinda,  and  told  her, 
Bold  Robin  Hood  was  a  fine  Man. 

When  Dinner  was  ended ;  Sir  Roger,  the  Parfon 
Of  Dubbridge,  was  fent  for  in  Halle  : 

He  brought  his  Mafs-Book,  and  he  bad  them  take 

Hands; 
And  he  join'd  them  in  Marriage  full  fait. 

And  then,  as  bold  Robin  Hood,  and  his  fweet  Bride 
Went  Hand  in  Hand  to  the  green  Bow'r ; 

The  Birds  fung  with  Pleafure  in  merry  Sherwood, 
And  'twas  a  moll  joyful  Hour. 

And  when  Robin  came  in  Sight  of  the  Bow'r  ; 

Where  are  my  Yeomen,  faid  he  1 
And  Little  yohn  anfwer'd,  Lo  yonder  they  fland, 

All  under  the  green  Wood  Tree. 

E  Then 
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Then  a  Garland  they  brought  her,  by  two,  and 
And  plac'd  them  at  the  Bride's  Head  :    [by  two, 

The  Mufjck  ftruck  up,  and  we  all  fell  to  dance, 
Till  the  Bride  and  the  Groom  were  a-bed. 

And  what  they  did  there,  muft  be  Counfel  to  me, 
Becaufe  they  lay  long  the  next  Day : 

And  I  had  hafle  home  :  But  I  got  a  good  Piece 
Of  the  Bride-Cake,  and  fo  came  away. 

Now  out,  alas,  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  ye, 
That  marry'd  they  were  with  a  Ring  : 

And  fo  will  Nan  Knight,  or  be  bury'd  a  Maiden, 
And  now  let  us  pray  for  our  King  • 

That  He  may  get  Children,  and  they  may  get 
To  govern,  and  do  us  fome  good  :  [more, 

And  then  I'll  make  Ballads  in  Robin  Hood's  Bow'r, 
And  fmg  'em  in  merry  Sherwood. 


X.  Robin 
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X.  Robin  Hood,  and  Little  John. 

Being  an  Account  of  their  firft    Meeting, 
their  fierce  Encounter,  and  Conqueft. 

To  which  is  added, 

Their    Friendly    Agreement  ;     And     how    he 
came  to  be  call'd  Little  John. 


To  the  Tune  of  Arthur  a  Bland. 

Our  Poets  differ  very  much  about  the  Manner 
in  which  our  Two  Heroes  firji  became  ac- 
quainted :  But  if  we  refiecl  a  little ',  wefhall 
eajily  fee,  that  the  Error  is  in  the  former 
Song.     For  Robin  Hood  begs  Little  John 
for  his  Page;  thd  the  Poet  has  mentioned 
no  other  of  his  Qualifications,  than  that  he 
was  a  fine  Lad  at  Chriftmas   Gambols : 
Whereas  it  is  recorded  of  this  valiant  Cap- 
tain, That  he  never  took  any  Man  into  his 
Service,whofe  Courage,  Skill  and  Strength, 
he  had  not  made  a  Tryal  of  himfelf   This 
feems  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  Ballad  of 
E  2  Little 
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Little  John,  but  by  that  of  Arthur  a  Bland, 
immediately  following it ';  which  IJItallin- 
fert  without  any  manner  of  Introduction. 
/  think  that  there  is  fomething  very  hu- 
morous in  the  following  Song;  efpecially  in 
the  Ceremony  of ' Re-chriflening  Little John. 
Nor  does  his  meeting  with  Arthur  a  Bland, 
in  the  next>  and  throwing  his  Staff  away  as 
far  as  he  could  fling  it  >  when  he  heard  who 
hewas;  make  a  contemptible  Figure  in  Verfe. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  Beauties  ofthefe 
Ballads ;  not  queflioning  but  my  Readers  will 
eafily  difcover  them. 

WHen  Robin  Hoodw&s  about  Twenty  Years  Old, 
With  a  Hey  down,  down,  and  a  down  ; 
He  happen'd  to  meet  Little  John ; 
A  jolly  brisk  Blade,  right  fit  for  the  Trade, 
For  he  was  a  lufly  young  Man. 

Tho'  he  was  call'd  Little,  his    Limbs   they  were 
With  a  Hey,  &c.  [large ; 

And  his  Stature  was  Seven  Foot  high  : 
Where-ever  he  came,  they  quak'd  at  his  Name, 

For  foon  he  would  make  them  to  fly. 

How  they  came  acquainted,  I'll  tell  you  in  brief, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

If  you  will  but  liften  a  while  ; 
For  this  very  Jell,  amongfl  all  the  reft, 

I  think  it  may  caufe  you  to  fmile. 

Bold  Robin  Hood  faid  to  his  jolly  Bow-men, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 
Pray  tarry  you  here  in  this  Grove  \ 
And  fee  that  you  all,  obferve  well  my  Call, 
While  thorough  the  Foreft  I  rove. 

We 
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We  have    had  no    Sport  for  thefe  Fourteen  long 
With  a  Hey,  &c.  [Days, 

Therefore  now  abroad  will  I  go  : 
Now  fhould  I  be  beat,  and  cannot  retreat, 
My  Horn  I  will  prefently  blow. 

Then  did  he  (hake  Hands  with  his  merry  Men  all, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  bid  them  at  prefent  good  b'w'ye  ; 
Then  as  near  a  Brook,  his  Journey  he  took, 

A  Stranger  he  chanc'd  to  efpy  : 

They  happen'd  to  meet  on  a  long  narrow  Bridge, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  neither  of  them  would  give  way : 
Quoth  bold  Robin  Hood,  and  fturdily  flood, 

I'll  mow  you  right  Nottingham  Play. 

With  that,  from  his  Quiver  an  Arrow  he  drew, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

A  broad  Arrow  with  a  Goofe-Wing  ; 
The  Stranger  reply'd,  I'll  liquor  thy  Hide, 

If  thou  offer'A  to  touch  the  String. 

Quoth  bold  Robin  Hood,  Thou  doft  prate  like  an 
With  a  Hey,  &c.  [Afs, 

For  were  I  to  bend  but  my  Bow, 
I  could  fend  a  Dart,  quite  thro'  thy  proud  Heart, 

Before  thou  could'fl  flrike  me  one  Blow. 


Thou  talk'ft  like  a  Coward,  the  Stranger  reply'd, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Well  arm'd  with  a  low  Bow  you  ftand, 
To  moot  at  my  Breaft ;  while  I,  I  protefl, 

Have  nought  but  a  Staff  in  my  Hand. 


E  3  The 
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The  Name  of  a  Coward,  quoth  Robin,  I  fcorn ; 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Wherefore  my  long  Bow  I'll  lay  by  : 
And  now,  for  thy  Sake,  a  Staff  will  I  take, 

The  Truth  of  thy  Manhood  to  try. 

Then  Robin  Hood  flept  to  a  Thicket  of  Trees, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  chofe  him  a  Staff  of  Ground  Oak ; 
Now  this  being  done,  away  he  did  run 

To  the  Stranger,  and  merrily  fpoke  : 

Lo,  fee  my  Staff,  it  is  lufly  and  tough ; 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Now  here  on  the  Bridge  we  will  play  : 
Whoever  falls  in,  the  other  fhall  win 

The  Battel ;  and  fo  we'll  away. 

With  all  my  whole  Heart,  the  Stranger  reply'd, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

I  fcorn  in  the  leafl  to  give  out : 
This  faid,  they  fell  to't,  without  more  Difpute, 

And  their  Staffs  they  did  flourifh  about. 

And  firfl  Robin  he  gave  the  Stranger  a  Bang, 
tVith  a  Hey,  &c. 

So  hard,  that  it  made  his  Bones  ring  : 
The  Stranger  he  faid,  This  mufl  be  repaid ; 

I'll  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring. 

So  long  as  I'm  able  to  handle  my  Staff, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

To  die  in  your  Debt,  Friend,  I  fcorn  : 
Then  to  it  both  goes,  and  follow'd  their  Blows, 

As  if  they'd  been  Threfhing  of  Corn. 


The 
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The  Stranger  gave  Robin  a  Crack  on  the  Crown, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Which  caufed  the  Blood  to  appear ; 
Then  Robin  enrag'd,  more  fiercely  engag'd, 

And  follow'd  his  Blows  more  fevere  : 

So  thick  and  fo  fall  did  he  lay  it  on  him, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

With  a  paflionate  Fury  and  Ire  ; 
At  every  Stroke,  he  made  him  to  fmoke, 

As  if  he  had  been  all  on  a  fire. 

0  then  into  Fury  the  Stranger  he  grew, 

With  a  Hey,  &c. 
And  gave  him  a  damnable  Look  ; 
And  with  it  a  Blow,  that  laid  him  full  low, 
And  tumbl'd  him  into  the  Brook. 

1  prithee,  good  Fellow,  O  where  art  thou  now  ? 

With  a  Hey,  &c. 
The  Stranger,  in  Laughter,  he  cry'd : 
Quoth  bold  Robin  Hood,  good  Faith,  in  the  Flood, 
And  floating  along  with  the  Tide. 

I  needs  muft  acknowledge  thou  art  a  brave  Soul, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

With  thee  I'll  no  longer  contend ; 
For  needs  muft  I  fay,  thou  haft  got  the  Day, 

Our  Battel  mall  be  at  an  End. 

Then,  then  to  the  Bank  he  did  prefently  wade, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  pulPd  himfelf  out  by  a  Thorn  : 
Which  done,  at  the  laft,  he  blow'd  a  loud  Blaft 

Straitway  on  his  fine  Bugle-Horn. 


E4  The 
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The  Eccho  of  which  thro'  the  Vallies  did  fly, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

At  which  his  flout  Bow-men  appear' d, 
All  cloathed  in  Green,  moll  gay  to  be  feen ; 

So  up  to  their  Mailer  they  lleer'd  : 

O  what's  the  Matter,  quoth  William  Stuteley  ? 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Good  Mailer,  you  are  wet  to  the  Skin. 
No  Matter,  quoth  he  ;  the  Lad  which  you  fee, 

In  fighting,  hath  tumbl'd  me  in. 

He  fhall  not  go  fcot-free,  the  others  reply'd ; 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

So  ftraight  they  were  feizing  him  there, 
To  duck  him  likewife  :  But  Robin  Hood  cries, 

He  is  a  flout  Fellow ;  forbear. 

There's  no  one  fhall  wrong  thee,  Friend,  be  not 
With  a  Hey,  &c.  [afraid ; 

Thefe  Bow-men  upon  me  do  wait : 
There's   Threefcore   and   nine ;    if  thou   wilt   be 

Thou  fhalt  have  my  Livery  flrait ;  [mine, 

And  other  Accoutrements  fit  for  a  Man  : 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Speak  up,  jolly  Blade  ;  never  fear. 
I'll  teach  you  alfo,  the  Ufe  of  the  Bow, 

To  moot  at  the  fat  Fallow-Deer. 

O  here  is  my  Hand,  the  Stranger  reply'd, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

I'll  ferve  you  with  all  my  whole  Heart : 
My  name  is  JPohn  Little,  a  Man  of  good  Mettle ; 

Ne're  doubt  me,  for  I'll  play  my  Part. 


His 
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His  Name  fhall  be  alter'd,  quoth  William  Stutely, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  I  will  his  Godfather  be  : 
Prepare  then  a  Feaft,  and  none  of  the  lead ; 

For  we  will  be  merry,  quoth  he. 

They  prefently  fetch'd  in  a  Brace  of  fat  Does, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

With  humming  ftrong  Liquor  likewife  : 
They  lov'd  what  was  good ;  fo  in  the  green  Wood 

This  pretty  fweet  Babe  they  baptize. 

He  was,  I  mufl  tell  you,  but  Seven  Foot  high, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  may  be  an  Ell  in  the  Wafte  : 
A  pretty  fweet  Lad  :  Much  Feafting  they  had  ; 

Bold  Robin  the  ChrifVning  grac'd, 


With  all  his  Bow-men,  which  flood  in  a  Ring, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  were  of  the  Nottingham  Breed  : 
Brave  Stutely  comes  then,  with  Seven  Yeomen, 

And  did  in  this  Manner  proceed  : 

This  Infant  was  called  John  Little,  quoth  he  ; 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Which  Name  fhall  be  changed  anon  : 
The  Words   we'll   tranfpofe ;    fo    where-ever    he 

His  Name  fhall  be  call'd  Little  John.  [goes, 

They  all  with  a  Shout  made  the  Elements  ring, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

So  foon  as  the  Office  was  o're, 
To  Feafting  they  went,  with  true  Merriment, 

And  tippl'd  ftrong  Liquor  gillore. 


Then 
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Then  Robin  he  took  the  pretty  fweet  Babe, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  cloath'd  him  from  Top  to  the  Toe 
In  Garments  of  Green,  moll  gay  to  be  feen, 

And  gave  him  a  curious  long  Bow. 

Thou  malt  be  an  Archer  as  well  as  the  beft, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  range  in  the  green  Wood  with  us  ; 
Where  we'll  not  want  Gold  nor  Silver,  behold, 

While  Bifhops  have  ought  in  their  Purfe. 

We  live  here  like  'Squires,  or  Lords  of  Renown, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Without  e're  a  Foot  of  Free  Land  ; 
We    feaft    on    good    Cheer,    with  Wine,   Ale   and 

And  ev'ry  Thing  at  our  Command.  [Beer, 

Then  Mufick  and  Dancing  did  finifh  the  Day  ; 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

At  length,  when  the  Sun  waxed  low, 
Then  all  the  whole  Train,  the  Grove  did  refrain, 

And  unto  their  Caves  they  did  go. 

And  fo  ever  after,  as  long  as  he  liv'd, 

With  a  Hey  down,  down,  and  a  down  ; 

Altho'  he  was  proper  and  tall, 
Yet  neverthelefs,  the  Truth  to  exprefs, 

Still  Little  John  they  did  him  call. 


XI.  Robin 
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XL  Robin  H 'ood  and  the  Tanner: 

OR, 

Robin  Hood  met  with  his  Match. 
To  the  Tune  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger. 


IN  Nottingham  there  lives  a  jolly  Tanner, 
^z//fc  a  Hey  down,  down,  and  a  down ; 
His  Name  is  Arthur  a  Bland', 
There's  never  a  'Squire,  in  Nottingham/hire, 
Dare  bid  bold  Arthur  to  Hand  : 

With  a  long  Pike-Staff  upon  his  Shoulder, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

So  well  he  can  clear  his  way, 
By  two  and  by  three,  he  makes  them  to  flee, 

For  he  hath  no  Lift  to  flay. 

And  as  he  went  out  in  a  Summer-Morning, 
With  a  Hey,  <fec. 

Into  the  Foreft  of  merry  Sherwood, 
To  view  the  red  Deer,  which  run  here  and  there, 

There  met  he  bold  Robin  Hood. 

As  foon  as  bold  Robin  did  him  efpy, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 
He  thought  fome  Sport  he  would  make  ; 
Therefore  out  of  hand,  he  bid  him  to  Hand, 
And  thus  unto  him  he  fpake  : 

Why, 
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Why,  what  art  thou,  thou  bold  Fellow  1 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

That  rangeft  fo  boldly  here  : 
In  footh,  to  be  brief,  thou  look'fl  like  a  Thief, 

That  comes  to  fleal  our  King's  Deer. 

For  I  am  a  Keeper  in  this  Foreft, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

The  King  puts  me  in  Truft, 
To  look  to  his  Deer,  that  range  here  and  there  J 

Therefore  flop  thee  I  muft. 

If  thou  beeft  a  Keeper  in  this  Foreft, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  haft  fuch  a  great  Command ; 
Yet  you  muft  have  more  Partakers  in  Store, 

Before  you  make  me  to  ftand. 

No,  I  have  no  more  Partakers  in  Store, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Or  any  that  I  do  need : 
But  I  have  Staff  of  another  Oak-Graft, 

I  know  it  will  do  the  Deed. 

For  thy  Sword  and  thy  Bow  I  care  not  a  Straw, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Nor  all  thy  Arrows  to-boot  : 
If  thou  get'ft  a  Knock  upon  thy  bare  Scop, 

Thou  can'ft  as  well  fh-t  as  moot. 

Speak  cleanly,  good  Fellow,  faid  jolly  Robin, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  give  better  Terms  unto  me  ; 
Elfe  I'll  thee  correct  for  thy  Neglect, 

And  make  thee  more  mannerly. 


Marry 
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Marry  gap  with  a  wanion,  quoth  Arthur  a  Bland, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Art  thou  fuch  a  goodly  Man  % 
I  care  not  a  Fig  for  thy  looking  fo  big  ; 

Mend  you  your  felf  where  you  can. 

Then  Robin  Hood  unbuckled  his  Belt, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  laid  down  his  Bow  fo  long ; 
He  took  up  his  Staff  of  another  Oak-Graft, 

That  was  both  fliff  and  flrong. 

I  yield  to  thy  Weapon,  faid  jolly  Robin, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Since  thou  wilt  not  yield  to  mine  ; 
For  I  have  a  Staff  of  another  Oak-Graft, 

Not  Half  a  Foot  longer  than  thine. 

But  let  me  meafure,  faid  jolly  Robin, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Before  we  begin  the  Fray ; 
For  I  will  not  have  mine  to  be  longer  than  thine, 

For  that  will  be  counted  foul  Play. 

I  pafs  not  for  Length,  bold  Arthur  reply'd, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

My  Staff  is  of  Oak  fo  free  ; 
Eight  Foot  and  a  half,  it  will  knock  down  a  Calf, 

And  I  hope  it  will  knock  down  thee. 

Then  Robin  he  could  no  longer  forbear, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

But  gave  him  a  very  good  Knock  ; 
Quickly  and  foon  the  Blood  it  run  down, 

Before  it  was  Ten  o'  Clock. 


Then 
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Then  Arthur foon  recover  d  himfelf, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  gave  him  a  Knock  on  the  Crown, 
That  from  every  Side  of  Robing  Head 

The  Blood  it  run  trickling  down. 

Then  Robin  Hood  raged  like  a  wild  Boar, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

As  foon  as  he  faw  his  own  Blood  : 
Then  Bland  was  in  hafle,  he  laid  on  fo  faft,- 

As  if  he  had  been  cleaving  of  Wood  : 

And  about,  and  about,  and  about  they  went, 
With  a  Hey,  <fcc. 

Like  Two  wild  Boars  in  a  Chace ; 
Striving  to  aim,  each  other  to  maim, 

Leg,  Arm,  or  any  other  Place. 

And  Knock  for  Knock  they  luflily  dealt, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Which  held  for  Two  Hours,  or  more ; 
That  all  the  Wood  rang,  at  every  Bang, 

They  ply'd  their  Work  fo  fore. 

Hold  thy  Hand,  hold  thy  Hand,  faid  Robin  Hood, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  let  our  Quarrel  fall ; 
For  here  we  may  thrafh,  our  Bones  all  to  Main, 

And  get  no  Coin  at  all. 

And  in  the  Forefl  of  merry  Sherwood, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Hereafter  thou  fhalt  be  free  : 
God  ha'  Mercy  for  nought,  my  Freedom  I  bought, 

I  may  thank  my  good  Staff,  and  not  thee. 


What 
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What  Tradefman  art  thou,  faid  jolly  Robin  t 
With  a  Hey,  <fcc. 

Good  Fellow,  I  prithee,  me  mow  1 
And  alfo  me  tell,  in  what  Place  you  dwell  1 

For  both  of  thefe  fain  would  I  know. 


I  am  a  Tanner,  bold  Arthur  reply' d, 
With  a  Hey,  &c, 

In  Nottingham  long  have  I  wrought ; 
And  if  thou  come  there,  I  do  vow  and  fwear, 

I'll  tan  thy  Hide  for  nought. 

God  ha'  Mercy,  Good  Fellow,  faid  jolly  Robin, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Since  thou  art  fo  kind  and  free, 
And  if  thou  wilt  tan  my  Hide  for  nought, 

I'll  do  as  much  for  thee. 


But  if  thou'lt  forfake  thy  Tanner's  Trade, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  live  in  the  green  Wood  with  me  ; 
My  Name  is  Robin  Hood,  I  fwear  by  the  Wood, 

I  will  give  thee  both  Gold  and  Fee. 

If  thou  be  Robin  Hood,  bold  Arthur  reply' d, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

As  I  think  well  thou  art ; 
Then  here's  my  Hand,  my  Name's  Arthur  a  Bland, 

We  Two  will  never  part. 

But  tell  me,  O  tell  me,  where  is  Little  John  ? 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Of  him  fain  would  I  hear ; 
For  we  are  ally'd,  by  the  Mother's  Side, 

And  he  is  my  Kinfman  near. 


Then 
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Then  Robin  Hood  blew  on  the  Bugle  Horn, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

He  blew  both  loud  and  fhrill ; 
And  quickly  anon,  he  faw  Little  John 

Come  tripping  down  a  green  Hill. 

O  what  is  the  Matter,  then  faid  Little  John  ? 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

Matter,  I  pray  you,  tell : 
Why  do  you  ttand,  with  your  Staff  in  your  Hand  1 

I  fear  all  is  not  well. 


O  Man,  I  do  ttand,  and  he  makes  me  to  ttand : 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

The  Tanner,  that  ttands  me  befide, 
He  is  a  bonny  Blade,  and  Matter  of  his  Trade, 

For  he  foundly  hath  tann'd  my  Hide. 

He  is  to  be  commended,  then  faid  Little  John, 
With  a  Hey,  &c, 

If  he  fuch  a  Feat  can  do  : 
If  he  be  fo  flout,  we  will  have  a  Bout ; 

And  he  fhall  tan  my  Hide  too. 

Hold  thy  Hand,  hold  thy  Hand,  faid  Robin  Hood; 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

For  as  I  do  underttand, 
He's  a  Yeoman  good,  and  of  thy  own  Blood, 

And  his  Name  is  Arthur  a  Bland. 

Then  Little  John  threw  his  Staff  away, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

As  far  as  he  could  fling ; 
And  run  out  of  hand,  to  Arthur  a  Bland, 

And  about  his  Neck  did  cling. 


With 
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With  loving  Refpect,  there  was  no  Neglect ; 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

They  were  neither  nice  nor  coy  : 
Each  other  did  face,  with  a  lovely  Grace, 

And  both  did  weep  for  Joy. 

Then  Robin  Hood  took  them  by  the  Hands, 
With  a  Hey,  &c. 

And  danced  about  the  Oak-tree  ; 
For  Three  merry  Men,  and  Three  merry  Men, 

And  Three  merry  Men  we  be. 

And  ever  hereafter,  as  long  as  we  live, 

With  a  Hey  down,  down,  and  a  down  ; 

We  Three  will  be  all  as  one : 
The  Wood  it  fhall  ring,  and  the  old  Wife  fmg, 

Of  Robin  Hood,  Arthur,  and  John. 


XII.  Robin 
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XII.  Robin  Hood  Refcuing  Will.  Stutly, 
from  the  Sheriff  and  his  Men,  who 
had  taken  him  Prifoner,  and  were 
going  to  hang  him,  &c. 

To  the  Tune  of,  Robin  Hood  and  Queen  Catherine. 


Wlien  I  firjl  began  to  compile  this  Volume,  I 
f elected  {out  of  about  Twenty  four  Songs 
of  Robin  Hood,  which  are  fill  extant) 
Eight  or  Nine  of  thofe  I  thought  the  befl 
and  oldefl,  intending  to  give  'em  a  Place  in 
this  Collection-,  they  being  all  {the  Ballads 
of  Little  John  and  Arthur  a  Bland  ex- 
cepted) written  on  Subjects  which  very  mtich 
vary  from  one  another :  But  I  find  that  I 
fhouldfwell  my  Book  too  much  with  one  Sto- 
ry; and  therefore  I f  tall  conclude  this  Sub- 
ject with  the  Refcue  of  Will.  Study,  and 
refervetherefl for  another  Opportunity.  But 
as  my  Readers  may  not  under  ft  and  what  is  meant 
in  one  of  the  foregoing  Songs,  by  their  never 
wanting  Money,  whilft  Bifhops  have  ought 
in  their  Purfe ;  /  mufl  acquaint  them,  that 

Half 
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Half  of  thefe  Ballads  have  a  Stroke  at  the 
BifJiop ;  andfome  are  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  Adventures  of  a  Prelate  and  Robin 
Hood.  One  tells  you,  what  Stratagems  this 
Outlaw  ufed,  to  rob  the  Bifhop  of  Here- 
ford :  Another,  That  this  Prelate,  enraged 
at  what  was  done,  contrived  to  take  Robin 
Hood:  but  failing  in  his  Attempt,  was 
himf elf  taken,  and  bound  to  a  Tree',  where 
they  made  him  Jing  Mafs.  A  Third,  That 
Robin  Hood,  invited  by  the  Queen,  came 
to  Court',  where  a  Match  of  Shooting  was 
proposed  between  him  and  the  King's  Ar- 
chers-, and  the  Bifhop  laying  a  very  con- 
Jiderable  Wager  on  the  Side  of  the  left,  lofl 
his  Money,  From  thefe  fever al  Old  Songs, 
we  may  conclude,  that  they  hadfome  merry 
Story  in  thofe  Times,  of  Robin  Hood  and 
a  Bifhop ;  but  what  it  was,  'tis  impofjible  to 
fay,  I  know  no  Story  of  him  more  probable, 
than  what  isr elated  hi  the  following  Ballad, 
of  his  Ref cuing  one  of  his  Men ;  for  he  cer- 
tainly lov'd and  encouragd  'em  all;  whilfty 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  faithful  to  their 
M after,  and  to  each  other,  to  the  laft.  And 
a  Man  offuch  a  bold  and  enter  prizing  Spi- 
rit, (as  he  is  reported  to  be)  would  have 
encountered  an  Army,  to  fave  one  of  his 
Followers  from  an  ignominious  Death, 


When 
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WHen  Robin  Hood  in  the  green  Wood  ftood, 
Derry,  derry>  down ; 
Under  the  green  Wood  Tree  ; 
Tidings  there  came  to  him  with  Speed, 
Tidings  for  Certainty ; 

Hey  down,  derry,  derry  down: 

That  Will.  Stutly  furprized  was, 

And  eke  in  Prifon  lay ; 
Three  Varlets,  that  the  King  had  hir'd, 

Did  likely  him  betray  : 

Ay,  and  To-morrow  hang'd  muft  be, 

To-morrow,  as  foon  as  Day  : 
Before  they  could  the  Viclory  get, 

Two  of  'em  did  Stutly  flay. 

When  Robin  Hood  did  hear  this  News, 

Lord,  it  did  grieve  him  fore ; 
And  to  his  merry  Men  he  faid, 

Who  all  together  fwore, 

That  Will.  Stutly  fhould  refcu'd  be, 

And  be  brought  back  again  ; 
Or  elfe  fhould  many  a  gallant  Wight, 

For  his  Sake,  there  be  flain. 

He  cloath'd  himfelf  in  Scarlet  then, 

His  Men  were  all  in  Green ; 
A  finer  Show  throughout  the  World 

In  no  Place  could  be  feen. 

Good  Lord,  it  was  a  gallant  Sight, 

To  fee  them  all  a-row  ! 
With  ev'ry  Man  a  good  broad  Sword, 

And  eke  a  good  Yew-Bow. 


Forth 
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Forth  of  the  green  Wood  are  they  gone, 

Yea,  all  couragioufly ; 
Refolving  to  bring  Stutly  home, 

Or  every  Man  to  dye. 

And  when  they  came  to  the  Caftle  near, 

Wherein  Will.  Stutly  lay ; 
I  hold  it  good,  faid  Robin  Hood, 

We  here  in  Ambufh  flay ; 

And  fend  one  forth  fome  News  to  hear, 

To  yonder  Palmer  fair, 
That  Hands  under  the  Caflle-Wall ; 

Some  News  he  may  declare. 

With  that  fleps  forth  a  brave  young  Man, 
Which  was  of  Courage  bold  ; 
Thus  he  did  fay  to  the  Old  Man, 
I  pray  thee,  Palmer  old, 

Tell  me,  if  that  thou  rightly  ken, 

When  mufl  Will.  Stutly  dye  1 
Who  is  one  of  bold  Rodin's  Men, 

And  here  doth  Prifoner  lye. 

Alas,  alas,  the  Palmer  faid, 

And  for  ever  Woe  is  me  ! 
Will.  Stutly  hangd  will  be  this  Day, 

On  yonder  Gallows  Tree  : 

O  had  his  Noble  Matter  known, 

He  would  fome  Succour  fend  ; 
A  few  of  his  bold  Yeomandry 

Full  foon  would  fetch  him  hence. 

Ay,  that  is  true,  the  young  Man  faid  ; 

Ay,  that  is  true,  faid  he  : 
Or  if  they  were  near  to  this  Place, 

They  foon  would  fet  him  free. 

But 
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But,  fare  thou  well,  thou  good  old  Man  ; 

Farewel,  and  Thanks  to  thee : 
If  Stutly  hanged  be  this  Day, 

Reveng'd  his  Death  will  be. 

No  fooner  he  was  from  the  Palmer  gone, 
But  the  Gates  were  open'd  wide ; 

And  out  of  the  Caftle  Will.  Stutly  came, 
Guarded  on  every  Side. 

When  he  was  forth  from  the  Caftle  come, 

And  faw  no  Help  was  nigh  ; 
Thus  he  did  fay  unto  the  Sheriff, 

Thus  he  faid  gallantly  : 

Now  feeing  that  I  needs  mufl  dye, 

Grant  me  one  Boon,  faid  he  ; 
For  my  Noble  Mafter  ne're  had  Man, 

That  yet  was  hang'd  on  Tree  : 

Give  me  a  Sword  all  in  my  Hand, 

And  let  me  be  unbound  ; 
And  with  thee  and  thy  Men  I'll  fight, 

Till  I  lye  dead  on  the  Ground. 

But  this  Defire  he  would  not  grant, 

His  Wifhes  were  in  vain  ; 
For  the  Sheriff  fwore,  he  hang'd  mould  be, 

And  not  by  the  Sword  be  flain. 

Do  but  unbind  my  Hands,  he  fays  % 

I  will  no  Weapons  crave  ; 
And  if  I  hanged  be  this  Day, 

Damnation  let  me  have. 

O  no,  no,  no,  the  Sheriff  faid ; 

Thou  malt  on  Gallows  dye  : 
Ay,  and  fo  fhall  thy  Mafter  too, 

If  ever  in  me  it  lye. 
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0  daftard  Coward,  Stutly  cries, 
Faint-hearted,  Peafant  Slave  ! 

If  ever  my  Mafter  do  thee  meet, 
Thou  malt  thy  Payment  have. 

My  Noble  Mafter  thee  doth  fcorn, 

And  all  thy  cowardly  Crew ; 
Such  filly  Imps  unable  are 

Bold  Robin  to  fubdue. 

But  when  he  was  to  the  Gallows  gone, 

And  ready  to  bid  adieu  ; 
Out  of  a  Bum  Heps  Little  jfohn, 

And  goes  Will.  Stutly  to  : 

1  pray  thee,  Will,  before  thou  dye, 

Of  thy  dear  Friends  take  Leave  : 
I  needs  mufl  borrow  him  a  while ; 
How  fay  you,  Matter  Sheriff? 

Now,  as  I  live,  the  Sheriff  faid, 

That  Varlet  will  I  know  : 
Some  fturdy  Rebel  is  that  fame, 

Therefore  let  him  not  go. 

Then  Little  John,  moll  haflily, 

Away  cut  Stutly's  Bands, 
And  from  one  of  the  Sheriff's  Men 

A  Sword  twitch'd  from  his  Hands  : 

Here,  Will.  Stutly,  take  thou  this  fame ; 

Thou  can'ft  it  better  fway  : 
And  here  defend  thy  felf  a  while, 

For  Aid  will  come  ftraightway. 

And  there  they  turn'd  them  Back  to  Back, 

In  the  Midfl  of  them  that  Day, 
Till  Robin  Hood  approached  near, 

With  many  an  Archer  gay, 

2  With 
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With  that,  an  Arrow  from  them  flew ; 

I  wift,  from  Robin  Hood : 
Make  hafle,  make  hafte,  the  Sheriff  he  faid ; 

Make  hafle,  for  it  is  not  good. 

The  Sheriff  is  gone  ;  his  doughty  Men 

Thought  it  no  Boot  to  flay  ; 
But,  as  their  Mafler  had  them  taught, 

They  run  full  fall  away. 

O  flay,  O  flay,  Will.  Stutly  faid ; 

Take  leave,  e're  you  depart ; 
You  ne're  will  catch  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Unlefs  you  dare  him  meet. 

0  ill  betide  you,  faid  Robin  Hood, 
That  you  fo  foon  are  gone ; 

My  Sword  may  in  the  Scabbard  reft, 
For  here  our  Work  is  done. 

1  little  thought,  Will.  Stutly  faid, 
When  I  came  to  this  Place, 

For  to  have  met  with  Little  ffihn, 
Or  have  feen  my  Matter's  Face. 

Thus  Stutly  he  was  at  Liberty  fet, 
And  fafe  brought  from  his  Foe  : 

O  Thanks,  O  Thanks  to  my  Mafler, 
Since  here  it  was  not  fo. 

And  once  again,  my  Fellows  dear, 
Derry,  derry,  down ; 
We  fhall  in  the  green  Woods  meet ; 
Where  we  will  make  our  Bow-firings  twang, 
Mufick  for  us  mofl  fweet : 
Hey  down,  derry%  derry  down. 
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XIII.      A    Warning-Piece    to    England \ 
againft  Pride  and  Wickednefs  : 

Being  the  Fall  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  to 
Edward  the  Firft,  King  of  England \  who, 
for  her  Pride,  by  God's  Judgments,  funk 
into  the  Ground  at  Charing-Crofs,dind  rofe 
at  Queen-Hithe, 

To  the  Tune  of,  Gentle  and  Courteous. 

I  never  was  more  fur  prized,  than  at  the  Sight 
of  the  following  Ballad;  little  expecting  to 
fee  Pride  and  Wickednefs  laid  to  the  Charge 
of  the  mofl  Affable  and  rnofl  Virtuous  of 
Women :  Whofe glorious  A  clions  are  not  re- 
corded by  our  Hiftorians  only,  for  no  Fo- 
reign Writers,  who  have  touctid  upon  thofe 
Early  Times,  have  in  Silence  pafs'd  over 
this  Illuflrious  Princefs ;  and  every  Nation 
rings  with  the  Praife  of  Eleonora  Ifabella, 
of  Caftile,  King  Edwards  Queen.  Fa- 
ther Le  Moine,  who  {in  his  Gallene  aes 
Femmes  Fortes)  has  fearctid  all  Chriften- 
7  F  dom 
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dom  round,  (from  its  very  Infancy,  to  the 
lafl  Age)  for  Five  Heroines,  very  partially 
beftows  the  firfl  Place  upon  one  of  his  own 
Country-Women;  but  gives  the  Second,  with 
a  far  fuperior  Character,  to  this  Queen, 
That  my  Readers  may  have  fome  Idea  of 
her,  I Jhall  take  notice  of  one  Aclion,  in 
which  her  Virtue', her  Conjugal  Fidelity, and 
her  Heroick  Bravery,  will  at  once  appear. 
This  Lady,  who  was  Sifter  to  the  King  of 
Caftile,  was  married  to  Prince  Edward, 
Son  to  King  Henry  the  Third.  The  Englifh, 
fome  Time  after,  under  taking  the  H  oly  War, 
Prince  Edward  went  thither  in  Perfon,  ac- 
companied by  his  Princefs,  (who  never  for- 
fook  him)  his  Brother  Edmund,  and  fe- 
ver al  of  the  Chief  Nobility.  There  he  was 
wounded  with  apoifortdArrow,  as  fome  re- 
late; or,  as  our  own  Hiftorians  tell  it,  he 
was  ftabUd  in  fever  al  Places  with  a  poi- 
fon'd  Knife,  by  a  treacherous  Saracen.  Up- 
on examining  his  Wounds,  his  Phyficians 
judg'd  'em  mortal,  unlefs  fomebody  would 
refolve  to  die,  tofave  his  Life;  which  might 
be  effected,  by  their  fucking  the  Poifon  out 
of  the  Wounds.  At  the  hearing  of  this, 
Eleonorayfe/  towards  her  Husband,  with 
all  the  eager  Hafte  of  an  impatient  Lover ; 
and  unbinding  his  Wounds, ftie  began  to  fuck 
yem  her f elf  ;  unwilliftg,  when  her  Husband's 
Safety  might  be  wrought,  to  truft  the  im- 
portant 
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port  ant  Tafktoamyoneelfe,  left  they Jhould do 
their  Work  by  Halves.  Heaven,  doubtlefs, 
pleafd  with  this  pious  Acl,  took  the  Prin- 
cefs  under  its  immediate  Protection ;  nor  had 
the  Poifon,  which  fhefucfcd,  the  leaft  Ejfecl 
upon  her)  butjhe  returned  with  her  Huf 
band,  and  reign*  d  in  Enghndfeveral  Years, 
There  are  many  Things  bejides  in  this  Bal- 
lad\  which,  if  we  believe  'em  /aid  of  Queen 
Eleanor >  miift  appear  ridictdous:  As,  her 
Inventing  of  Coaches ;  which  were  not  known 
in  England,  till  above  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Years  after  her  Death :  Her  being  jea- 
lous of  the  Lord-Mayor 's  Wife,  becaufefhe 
had  a  Child;  which  Eleanor  could  no  ways 
befuppos'd  to  be,  having  Thirteen  by  King 
Edward:  And  the  Manner  and  Place  of 
her  Dying\  which,  in  f acl,  was  at  Herde- 
ley  in  Lincolnshire,  asfhe  was  accompany- 
ing the  King  her  Husband  towards  Scot- 
land; for  /lie  always  was  the  Kind  Com- 
panion of  his  Travels.  Her  Behaviour  at 
her  Death,  is  recommended  as  an  Example 
to  Pofterity:  And  this  feems  confirmed  by 
her  Epitaph ;  which,  I  believe,  may  be  no 
difagreeable  Entertainment  to  my  Learned 
Readers. 
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Nobilis  Hifpani  jacet 

Hie  Soror  inclyta  Regis, 

Eximij  Confors 

Eleonora  Thori, 

Edwardi  Primi  Wallorum 

Principis  Uxor, 
Cui  Pater  Henricus  Tertius 

Anglus  erat. 

Hanc  ille  Uxorem  gnato  petit : 

Omine  Princeps 

Legati  Munus 

Sufcepit  ipfe  bono. 

Alfonso  Fratri  placuit 

Felix  Hymenaeus, 

Germanam  Edwardo 

Nee  fine  Dote  dedit, 

Dos  praeclara  fuit 

Nee  tali  indigna  Marito, 

Pontino  Princeps 

Munere  dives  erat: 

Femina  Confilio  prudens, 

Pia,  Prole  beata, 

Auxit  Amicitiis, 

Auxit  Honore  Virum. 

DISCE    MORI. 
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That  my  Female  Readers  may  not  be  wholly  de- 
prived of  the  Benefit  of  this  Epitaph,  / 
fhall  give  them  the  Meaning  of  the  Five 
lafl  Lines. 

She  was  a  Woman  prudent,  wife  in  Coun- 
cils, 
Pious,  blefs'd  in  a  numerous  Offspring: 

She   increas'd    the    Friends,     Alliances, 
And  Honours  of  her  Husband. 

From  her  Example,  LEARN  TO  DIE. 

It  may  here,  probably,  be  as  fed,  Why  I  did  not 
omit  a  Ballad^  which  (in  every  Circum- 
fiance)  differ sfo  very  widely  from  Hiflory? 
But  I  thought  I  could  not  in  Jufiice  do  it: 
For  there  are  Numbers  of  People^who  know 
nothing  more  of  the  Tranfaclions  of  former 
Times,  than  what  they  meet  with  in  thefe 
Old  Songs;  And  when  I  fawfo  fair  a  Re- 
putation fo  foully  blafled,  and  hadfuch  an 
Opportunity,  I  thought  it  my  Duty  to  vindi- 
cate it.  Nor  do  I  think,  that  our  Poet  had 
a  Defign  only  to  preach,  or  to  blacken  Cha- 
racters', I  look  upon  this  Song  as  a  fever e 
Satyr,  written  in  the  Days  of  Queen  Mary 
the  Firfl.  Nor  is  this  barely  a  Conjecture ; 
for  every  Circumflance  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced, to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  meant 
F3  of 
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of  Queen  Eleanor,  feems  to  confirm  its  Re- 
lation to  Queen  Mary.    As,  The  Invention 
of  Coaches,  which  is  recorded  to  have  been 
in  her  Time\  Her  fealoufy  of  a  Woman 
who  was  brdt  to  Bed\  for  Queen  Mary  ne- 
ver had  a  Child,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
been  given  out  in  all  Churches  thatfiie  was 
big,  and  pub  lick  Prayers  made  for  herfafe 
Delivery.     Nor  can  it  be  thought  abfurd, 
that  fhe  fhould  be  call'd  a  Spaniard ;  for 
fhe  was  Daughter  to  Katherine,  an  Infanta 
of  Spain,  and  (after  her  Coronation)  mar- 
red to  Philip,  Prince  of  Spain.     /  do  not 
know  what  particular  Paclis  meant,  by  her 
Ufage  of  the  Mayor  of  London's  Wife-,  but 
I  am  apt  to  think  itfpoken  of  her  Cruelties 
in  general:  And  her  being  fwallow'd  up, 
feems  to  be  a  Threat  of  the  Poefs,  Thatun- 
lefs  Jhe  amended,  Vengeance  would  overtake 
her.  A  V  Ian  for  this  Satyr  being  thus  formed, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  our  Poet  look' d  back  for 
a  Spanifh  Queen,  that  he  might  the  better 
difguife  his  Satyr,  and  not  lay  himfelffo 
open  to  Cenfure,  as  he  would  otherwife  have 
been:  And,  probably,  Eleanor  was  thefirfl 
Spanifh  Princefs  whofe  Name  he  met  with. 
Probably,  he  chofe  out  this  pious  Queen, 
that  People  might  eafilyfee,  thd  it  wasfaid, 
it  could  not  be  meant  of  'her ■;  and, perhaps, 
he  was  glad  to  mention  one  fo  good  and  vir- 
tuous, that  People  might  look  back  upon  her 

Hiflo- 
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Hijiory^  and  fee  the  Difference  between  her 
and  the  bigotted  Queen,  who  then  /way  'd  the 
Englifh  Sceptre. 
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Hen  Edward  was  in  England  King, 
The  Firft  of  all  that  Name, 
Proud  Ellinor  he  made  his  Queen, 

A  flately  Spanijh  Dame  : 
Whofe  wicked  Life,  and  fmful  Pride, 

Thro'  England  did  excel ; 
To  dainty  Dames,  and  gallant  Maids, 
This  Queen  was  known  full  well. 

She  was  the  firft  that  did  invent 

In  Coaches  brave  to  ride  ; 
She  was  the  firft  that  brought  this  Land 

To  deadly  Sin  of  Pride. 
No  Englifh  Taylor  here  could  ferve 

To  make  her  Rich  Attire  ; 
But  fent  for  Taylors  into  Spain, 

To  feed  her  vain  Defire. 

They  brought  in  Fafhions  ftrange  and  new, 

With  Golden  Garments  bright ; 
The  Farthingale,  and  mighty  Ruff) 

With  Gowns  of  rich  Delight : 
The  London  Dames,  in  Spanijh  Pride, 

Did  flourifh  every  where ; 
Our  Englifh  Men,  like  Women  then, 

Did  wear  long  Locks  of  Hair. 

Both  Man  and  Child,  both  Maid  and  Wife, 
Were  drown'd  in  Pride  of  Spain  ; 

And  thought  the  Spanijh  Taylors  then 
Our  Englijh  Men  did  ftain  : 
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Whereat  the  Queen  did  much  defpite, 

To  fee  our  Englijh  Men 
In  Veftures  clad,  as  brave  to  fee, 

As  any  Spaniard  then. 

She  crav'd  the  King,  That  ev'ry  Man 

That  wore  long  Locks  of  Hair, 
Might  then  be  cut  and  polled  all, 

Or  fhaved  very  near. 
Whereat  the  King  did  feem  content, 

And  foon  thereto  agreed ; 
And  firft  commanded,  That  his  own 

Should  then  be  cut  with  Speed. 

And  after  that,  to  pleafe  his  Queen, 

Proclaimed  thro'  the  Land, 
That  ev'ry  Man  that  wore  long  Hair, 

Should  poll  him  out  of  hand. 
But  yet  this  Spaniard,  not  content, 

To  Women  bore  a  Spite, 
And  then  requefted  of  the  King, 

Againfl  all  Law  and  Right, 

That  ev'ry  Womankind  mould  have 

Their  Right  Breaft  cut  away ; 
And  then  with  burning  Irons  fear'd, 

The  Blood  to  flanch  and  flay ! 
King  Edward  then  perceiving  well 

Her  Spite  to  Womankind, 
Devifed  foon  by  Policy, 

And  turn'd  her  bloody  Mind  : 

He  fent  for  burning  Irons  flraight, 

All  fparkling  hot  to  fee ; 
And  faid,  '  O  Queen,  Come  on  thy  way ; 

1 1  will  begin  with  thee. 
Which  Words  did  much  difpleafe  the  Queen, 

That  Penance  to  begin  ; 
But  ask'd  him  Pardon  on  her  Knees ; 

Who  gave  her  Grace  therein. 

But 
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But  afterwards  flie  chanc'd  to  pafs 

Along  brave  London  Streets, 
Whereas  the  Mayor  of  London's  Wife 

In  (lately  Sort  (he  meets ; 
With  Mufick,  Mirth  and  Melody, 

Unto  the  Church  they  went, 
To  give  God  Thanks,  that  to  th'  Lord  Mayor 

A  Noble  Son  had  fent. 

It  grieved  much  this  fpiteful  Queen, 

To  fee  that  any  one 
Should  fo  exceed  in  Mirth  and  Joy, 

Except  her  felf  alone  : 
For  which,  (he  after  did  devife 

Within  her  bloody  Mind, 
And  praclis'd  (lill  mod  fecretly, 

To  kill  this  Lady  kind. 

Unto  the  Mayor  of  London  then 

She  fent  her  Letters  ftraight, 
To  fend  his  Lady  to  the  Court, 

Upon  her  Grace  to  wait. 
But  when  the  London  Lady  came 

Before  proud  EVnor's  Face ; 
She  (Iript  her  from  her  rich  Array, 

And  kept  her  vile  and  bafe. 

She  fent  her  into  Wales  with  Speed 

And  kept  her  fecret  there ; 
And  us'd  her  (lill  more  cruelly 

Than  ever  Man  did  hear. 
She  made  her  wafh,  (he  made  her  (larch, 

She  made  her  drudge  alway ; 
She  made  her  nurfe  up  Children  fmall, 

And  labour  Night  and  Day. 

But  this  contented  not  the  Queen, 

But  (hew'd  her  mod  Defpite  ; 
She  bound  this  Lady  to  a  Pod, 

At  Twelve  a  Clock  at  Night 

F  5  And 
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And  as,  poor  Lady,  fhe  flood  bound, 

The  Queen  (in  angry  Mood) 
Did  fet  Two  Snakes  unto  her  Breafl, 

That  fuck'd  away  her  Blood. 

Thus  dy'd  the  Mayor  of  London!?,  Wife, 

Moft  grievous  for  to  hear ; 
Which  made  the  Spaniard  grow  more  proud, 

As  after  fhall  appear. 
The  Wheat  that  daily  made  her  Bread, 

Was  bolted  Twenty  times  ; 
The  Food  that  fed  this  (lately  Dame, 

Was  boil'd  in  coflly  Wines. 

The  Water  that  did  fpring  from  Ground, 

She  would  not  touch  at  all ; 
But  wafh'd  her  Hands  with  Dew  of  Heav'n, 

That  on  fweet  Rofes  fall. 
She  bath'd  her  Body  many  a  time 

In  Fountains  fill'd  with  Milk  ; 
And  ev'ry  Day  did  change  Attire, 

In  coflly  Median  Silk. 

But  coming  then  to  London  back, 

Within  her  Coach  of  Gold, 
A  Tempefl  flrange  within  the  Skies 

This  Queen  did  there  behold  : 
Out  of  which  Storm  fhe  could  not  go, 

But  there  remain'd  a  Space  ; 
Four  Horfes  could  not  flir  the  Coach 

A  Foot  out  of  the  Place. 

A  Judgment  lately  fent  from  Heav'n, 

For  fhedding  guiltlefs  Blood, 
Upon  this  finful  Queen,  that  flew 

The  London  Lady  good  ! 
King  Edward  then,  as  Wifdom  will'd, 

Accus'd  her  of  that  Deed  : 
But  fhe  deny'd  j  and  wifh'd,  that  God 

Would  fend  his  Wrath  with  Speed ; 

If 
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If  that  upon  fo  vile  a  Thing 

Her  Heart  did  ever  think, 
She  wifh'd  the  Ground  might  open  wide, 

And  me  therein  might  fink  ! 
With  that,  at  Charing-  Crofs  me  funk 

Into  the  Ground  alive  ; 
And  after  rofe  with  Life  again, 

In  London,  at  Queen-Hithe. 

When,  after  that,  fhe  languifh'd  fore 

Full  Twenty  Days  in  Pain, 
At  laft  confefs'd,  the  Lady's  Blood 

Her  guilty  Hand  had  flain  : 
And  likewife,  how  that  by  a  Fryar 

She  had  a  bafe-born  Child ; 
Whofe  finful  Lulls,  and  Wickednefs, 

Her  Marriage-Bed  defil'd. 

Thus  have  you  heard  the  Fall  of  Pride  ; 

A  juft  Reward  of  Sin  : 
For,  thofe  that  will  forfwear  themfelves, 

God's  Vengeance  daily  win. 
Beware  of  Pride,  ye  Courtly  Dames, 

Both  Wives  and  Maidens  all ; 
Bear  this  imprinted  on  your  Mind, 

That  '  Pride  mufl  have  a  Fall. 


XIV.  An 
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XIV.  An  Unhappy  Memorable  Song 
of  the  Hunting  in  Chevy-Chace,  be- 
tween Earl  Piercy  of  England,  and 
Earl  Douglas  of  Scotland. 


To  the  Tune  of  Flying  Fame. 


It  would  be  a  very  difficult  Matter  to  fay.  Whe- 
ther the  Partiality  of  our  Poet  towards  the 
Englifh,  or  that  of  Buchanan,  in  the  Ac- 
count he  gives  us  of  this  Part  of  Hiflory  to- 
wards the  Scots,  be  greater.  The  former 
brings  but  Fifteen  Hundred  Englishmen  in- 
to the  Field,  againfl  Two  Thoufand  Scots ; 
yetmakeshisCountrymenfland their  Ground 
with  Fifty  three,  whilfl  their  Enemies  fly 
with  Fifty  five.  The  other  offer  ts,  That  in 
the  Aclion  which  gave  birth  to  this  Song, 
the  Englifh  Army  was  far fuperior  in  Num- 
ber', yet  were  there  flain  of  them,  in  that 
Battel,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  forty,  about 
a  Thoufand  wounded,  and  a  Thoufand  and 
forty  taken  Prifoners.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fame  Hiflorianfays,  There  were  a  Hun- 
dred 
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dred  Scots  flain,  and  Two  Hundred  taken 
Prif oners;  occajion'd  by  a  few,  in  Purfuit, 
following  a  greater  Number  of  their  Ene- 
mies, Our  Poet  thought  it  would  be  an 
Affront  to  his  Countrymen,  tofuppofe  that 
the  Scots  would fo  much  as  think  of  coming 
to  attack  the  Englifh  in  their  own  King- 
dom, as  in  effecl  they  did)  and  therefore  he 
makes  Earl  Piercy  enter  Scotland,  and  hunt 
in  the  Liberties  of  Earl  Douglas.  The  Eac7 
of  it  is  this:  When  King  Robert  the  Se- 
cond reign1  d  in  Scotland,  and  K.  Richard 
the  Second  in  England,  the  Scots  taking 
Advantage  of  our  intefline  Troubles,  re- 
folved  to  make  an  Incurfion  into  the  Nor- 
thern Borders  of  this  Kingdom,  to  carry 
off  what  Booty  they  could.  To  this  End, 
they  raifed  an  Army,  divided  it  into  diffe- 
rent Bodies,  and  gave  the  Command  of  a 
very  confiderable  one  to  James  Earl  Dou- 
glas; who  immediately  entered  Northum- 
berland, anddireclly  made  up  towards  New- 
caftle.  Henry  Piercy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, a  popular, rich,  and  powerful  Man, 
not  only  in  that,  but  in  the  Neighbouring 
Counties,  raifed  as  many  Men  as  the  little 
Time  he  had  would  permit,  and  march' d 
againfl  Douglas.  Several  Skirmifhes  were 
fought  near  Newcaftle,  which  at  length 
ended  in  a  Duel  between  the  Two  Generals  ; 
and  in  which,  Buchanan  tells  us,   Piercy 

was 
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was  unhorsyd,andhadhis  Spear  taken  from 
him.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  Douglas  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  Viclory.  For  retiring  the 
next  Morning,  Piercy  purftied,  and  over- 
took him\  and  the  Battel  was  fought  which 
gave  Rife  to  this  Song,  and  in  which  Earl 
Douglas  wasflain,  and  Earl  Piercy  taken 
Prifoner.  The  Battel  of  Homeldon,  or 
as  our  Poet  calls  it,  of  Humbledown,  was 
not  fought  till  under  the  next  Reign,  when 
K.  Henry  the  Fourth  and  K.  Robert  the 
Thirdfway'dthe  Sceptres  of  the  Two  King- 
doms. The  Ballad  it  fe If  was  written  when 
the  Dijfentions  of  the  Barons  (who  behaved 
likefo  many  abfolute  Princes)  made  our  Na- 
tion the  perpetual  Seat  of  Civil  War:  And 
the  Defign  of  the  Poet  was,  tofhew  the  Mi- 
feries  which  attendfuch  unhappy  Divijions: 
And  this  may  very  well  excufe  him  for  de- 
parting, as  much  as  he  has  done,  from  Hi- 
flory,  and  making  that  which  was  a  Na- 
tional Difference,  a  private  Quarrel  I 
fhallnot  here  point  out  the  particular  Beau- 
ties of  this  Song,  with  which  even  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  was  fo  charnCd,  that  in  a  very  accu- 
rate Criticifm  upon  it,  (in  fever al  of  his 
Spectators)  he  proves,  That  every  Line  is 
written  with  a  true  Spirit  of  Poetry.  Nor 
is  it  efleem'd  barely  becaufe  this  Great  Man 
has  recommended  it;  for,  in  all  Ages,  it 
hasjuflly  been  admir'd:  And  in  Sir  Philip 

Sid- 
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Sidney^  Difcourfe  of  Poetry,  we  find  the 
following  Exprefjion.  "  /  never  heard  the 
fC  Old  Song  of  Piercy  and  Douglas,  that 
<c  I  found  not  my  Heart  more  moved  than 
ci  with  a  Trumpet  \  and  yet  it  is  fun%  by 
"  fome  blind  Crow der>  with  norougher  Voice 
"  than  rude  Stile:  Which  being  fo  evil ap- 
"  pareird  in  the  Dufl  and  Cobweb  of  that 
c<  uncivil  Age  \w  hat  would  it  work,  trimm'd 
u  in  the  gorgeous  Eloquence  0/ Pindar? 

GOD  profper  long  our  Noble  King, 
Our  Lives  and  Safeties  all ; 
A  woful  Hunting  once  there  did 
In  Chevy- Chace  befall : 

To  drive  the  Deer  with  Hound  and  Horn, 

Earl  Piercy  took  his  way  ; 
The  Child  may  rue  that  is  unborn, 

The  Hunting  of  that  Day. 

The  flout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  Vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  Pleafure  in  the  Scottijh  Woods 

Three  Summer's  Days  to  take  ; 

The  chiefefl  Harts  in  Chevy  Chace 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
The  Tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay  : 

Who  fent  Earl  Piercy  prefent  word, 

He  would  prevent  his  Sport 
The  Englijh  Earl  not  fearing  this, 

Did  to  the  Woods  refort ; 

With 
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With  Fifteen  Hundred  Bow-men  bold, 

All  chofen  Men  of  Might, 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  Time  of  Need, 

To  aim  their  Shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  Greyhounds  fwiftly  ran, 

To  chafe  the  Fallow-Deer : 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 

When  Day-light  did  appear ; 

And  long  before  High-Noon  they  had 

An  Hundred  fat  Bucks  flain ; 
Then  having  din'd,  the  Drovers  went 

To  rouze  them  up  again. 

The  Bow-men  mufler'd  on  the  Hills, 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
Their  Backfides  all,  with  fpecial  Care, 

That  Day  were  guarded  fure. 

The  Hounds  ran  fwiftly  thro'  the  Woods, 

The  nimble  Deer  to  take, 
And  with  their  Cries  the  Hills  and  Dales 

An  Eccho  fhrill  did  make. 

Lord  Piercy  to  the  Quarry  went, 

To  view  the  tender  Deer  ; 
Quoth  he,  Ea.il  Douglas  promifed 

This  Day  to  meet  me  here  : 

If  that  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 

No  longer  would  I  flay. 
With  that,  a  brave  young  Gentleman 

Thus  to  the  Earl  did  fay ; 

Lo  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  Men  in  Armour  bright ; 
Full  Twenty  Hundred  Scottijh  Spears, 

All  marching  in  our  Sight ; 

All 
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All  Men  of  pleafant  Twiddle, 

Fail  by  the  River  Tweed. 
Then  ceafe  your  Sport,  Earl  Piercy  faid, 

And  take  your  Bows  with  Speed  : 

And  now  with  me,  my  Countrymen, 
Your  Courage  forth  advance  ; 

For  never  was  there  Champion  yet, 
In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  Horfeback  come, 

But,  fmce  my  Hap  it  were, 
I  durfl  encounter  Man  for  Man, 

With  him  to  break  a  Spear. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  Steed, 

Moft  like  a  Baron  bold, 
Rode  foremofl  of  the  Company, 

Whofe  Armour  fhone  like  Gold  : 

Shew  me  (he  faid)  whofe  Men  you  be, 

That  hunt  fo  boldly  here  ; 
That,  without  my  Confent,  do  chafe 

And  kill  my  Fallow  Deer  ? 

The  Man  that  firft  did  Anfwer  make, 

Was  Noble  Piercy  he  ; 
Who  faid,  We  lift  not  to  declare, 

Nor  fhew  whofe  Men  we  be  : 

Yet  we  will  fpend  our  deareft  Blood, 

Thy  chiefeft  Harts  to  flay. 
Then  Douglas  fwore  a  folemn  Oath, 

And  thus  in  Rage  did  fay  ; 

E're  thus  I  will  out-braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  mall  dye  : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  Earl  thou  art; 

Lord  Piercy,  fo  am  I. 


But 
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But  truft  me,  Piercy,  Pity  it  were, 

And  great  Offence  to  kill 
Any  of  thefe  our  harmlefs  Men, 

For  they  have  done  no  111. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  Battel  try, 

And  fet  our  Men  afide  1 
Accurs'd  be  he,  Lord  Piercy  faid, 

By  whom  this  is  deny'd. 

Then  ftept  3  gallant  'Squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  Name, 
Who  faid,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  King  for  Shame, 

That  e're  my  Captain  fought  on  Foot, 

And  I  flood  looking  on. 
You  be  two  Earls,  faid  Witherington, 

And  I  a  'Squire  alone  : 

I'll  do  the  beft  that  do  I  may, 

While  I  have  Pow'r  to  fland  ; 
While  I  have  Pow'r  to  wield  my  Sword, 

I'll  fight  with  Heart  and  Hand. 

Our  Englijh  Archers  bent  their  Bows, 

Their  Hearts  were  good  and  true ; 
At  the  firft  Flight  of  Arrows  fent, 

Full  Threefcore  Scots  they  flew. 

To  drive  the  Deer  with  Hound  and  Horn, 

Earl  Douglas  had  the  Bent ; 
A  Captain  mov'd  with  mickle  Pride, 

The  Spears  to  Shivers  fent. 

They  clos'd  full  fafl  on  ev'ry  Side, 

No  Slacknefs  there  was  found ; 
And  many  a  gallant  Gentleman 

Lay  gafping  on  the  Ground. 

O  Chrifl ! 
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0  Chrifl !  it  was  a  Grief  to  fee, 
And  likewife  for  to  hear, 

The  Cries  of  Men  lying  in  their  Gore, 
And  fcatterd  here  and  there. 

At  laft  thefe  Two  flout  Earls  did  meet, 

Like  Captains  of  great  Might ; 
Like  Lions  mov'd,  they  laid  on  Load, 

And  made  a  cruel  Fight : 

They  fought  until  they  both  did  fweat, 

With  Swords  of  temper'd  Steel, 
Until  the  Blood,  like  Drops  of  Rain, 

They  trickling  down  did  feel. 

Yield  thee,  Lord  Piercy,  Douglas  faid  ; 

In  Faith  I  will  thee  bring, 
Where  thou  fhalt  high  advanced  be 

By  James  our  Scottijh  King  : 

Thy  Ranfom  I  will  freely  give, 

And  thus  report  of  thee, 
Thou  art  the  moft  couragious  Knight, 

That  ever  I  did  fee. 

To  Douglas,  quoth  Earl  Piercy  then, 
Thy  Proffer  I  do  fcorn  ; 

1  will  not  yield  to  any  Scot, 
That  ever  yet  was  born. 

With  that,  there  came  an  Arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  Englijh  Bow, 
Which  ftruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  Heart, 

A  deep  and  deadly  Blow  : 

Who  never  fpoke  more  Words  than  thefe, 

Fight  on,  my  merry  Men  all ; 
For  why,  my  Life  is  at  an  End  ; 

Lord  Piercy  fees  my  Fall. 

Then 
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Then  leaving  Life,  Earl  Piercy  took 
The. dead  Man  by  the  Hand  ; 

And  faid,  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  Life 
Would  I  had  loft  my  Land. 

0  Chrift !  my  very  Heart  doth  bleed, 

With  Sorrow  for  thy  Sake  ; 
For  fure,  a  more  renowned  Knight 

Mifchance  did  never  take. 

A  Knight  amongft  the  Scots  there  was, 
Which  faw  Earl  Douglas  dye, 

Who  ftraight  in  Wrath  did  vow  Revenge 
Upon  the  Earl  Piercy  : 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  he  call'd, 
Who,  with  a  Spear  moft  bright, 

Well-mounted  on  a  gallant  Steed, 
Ran  fiercely  thro'  the  Fight ; 

And  pafs'd  the  Englijh  Archers  all, 

Without  all  Dread  or  Fear  ; 
And  thro'  Earl  Piercy 's  Body  then 

He  thrufl  his  hateful  Spear  : 

With  fuch  a  veh'ment  Force  and  Might 

He  did  his  Body  gore, 
The  Spear  went  thro'  the  other  Side 

A  large  Cloth-yard,  and  more. 

So  thus  did  both  thefe  Nobles  dye, 
Whofe  Courage  none  could  flain. 

An  Englijh  Archer  then  perceiv'd 
The  Noble  Earl  was  flain, 

He  had  a  Bow  bent  in  his  Hand, 

Made  of  a  trufly  Tree ; 
An  Arrow  of  a  Cloth-yard  long 

Up  to  the  Head  drew  he  : 


Againft 
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Againft  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 

So  right  his  Shaft  he  fet, 
The  grey  Goofe-wing  that  was  thereon, 

In  his  Heart's  Blood  was  wet. 

This  Fight  did  laft  from  Break  of  Day, 

Till  Setting  of  the  Sun  j 
For  when  they  rung  the  Ev'ning-Bell, 

The  Battel  fcarce  was  done. 

With  the  Earl  Piercy,  there  was  flain 

Sir  John  of  Ogerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratcliff,  and  Sir  Joh?i, 

Sir  James  that  bold  Baron  : 

And  with  Sir  George  and  good  Sir  James, 

Both  Knights  of  good  Account, 
Good  Sir  Ralph  Rabby  there  was  flain, 

Whofe  Prowefs  did  furmount. 

For  With'rington  needs  mufl  I  wail, 

As  one  in  doleful  Dumps ; 
For  when  his  Legs  were  fmitten  off, 

He  fought  upon  his  Stumps. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas,  there  was  flain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery ; 
Sir  Charles  Currel,  that  from  the  Field 

One  Foot  would  never  fly. 

Sir  Charles  Murrel,  of  Ratcliff,  too, 

His  Sifter's  Son  was  he ; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  fo  well  efteem'd, 

They  faved  could  not  be. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell  in  like  wife 

Did  with  Earl  Douglas  dye  : 
Of  Twenty  Hundred  Scottijh  Spears, 

Scarce  Fifty  five  did  fly. 

Of 
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Of  Fifteen  Hundred  EngliJJi  Men, 

Went  home  but  Fifty  three  ; 
The  reft  were  flain  in  Chevy- Chace, 

Under  the  green  Wood  Tree. 

Next  Day  did  many  Widows  come, 

Their  Husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  wafh'd  their  Wounds  in  brinifh  Tears> 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  Bodies,  bath'd  in  purple  Blood, 

They  bore  with  them  away ; 
They  kifs'd  them  dead  a  Thoufand  times, 

When  they  were  clad  in  Clay. 

This  News  was  brought  to  Edinburgh 

Where  Scotland!?,  King  did  reign, 
That  brave  Earl  Douglas  fuddenly 

Was  with  an  Arrow  flain  : 

0  heavy  News,  King  James  did  fay  ; 
Scotland  can  Witnefs  be, 

1  have  not  any  Captain  more 

Of  fuch  Account  as  he. 

Like  Tidings  to  King  Henry  came, 

Within  as  fhort  a  Space, 
That  Piercy  of  Northumberland 

Was  flain  in  Chevy-  Chace  : 

Now  God  be  with  him,  faid  our  King, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be  ; 
I  truft  I  have,  within  my  Realm, 

Five  Hundred  as  good  as  he  : 

Yet  fhall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  fay, 

But  I  will  Vengeance  take, 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all, 

For  brave  Earl  Piercfs  Sake. 

This 
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This  Vow  full  well  the  King  perform'd 

After,  on  Humbledown ; 
In  one  Day,  Fifty  Knights  were  flain, 

With  Lords  of  great  Renown  : 

And  of  the  reft,  of  fmall  Account, 

Did  many  Thoufands  dye  : 
Thus  ended  the  Hunting  of  Chevy- Chace, 

Made  by  the  Earl  Piercy. 

God  fave  the  King,  and  blefs  the  Land 

In  Plenty,  Joy,  and  Peace  ; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  Debate 

'Twixt  Noblemen  may  ceafe. 


XV.  The 
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XV.  The  Banifhment  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk,  in  the  Time 
of  King  Richard  the  Second. 

An  Introduction  to  this  Ballad  is  almoft  unne- 
ceffary;  for  our  Poet  has  either  copied  fo 
clofely  from  Hi/lory,  or  the  Hiflorians  have 
borrowed  from  our  Poet  infuch  a  Manner, 
that  I  fcarce  find  one  Point  in  which  they 
differ.  Some  indeed  there  are,  who  will  have 
it,  that  the  Duke  of  Hereford  accufed  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  this  is  fufficiently 
contradicted  by  others.  Nor  is  there  any 
Probability  of  Truth  in  it;  for  neither  he 
nor  his  Father  had  Veneration  enough  for 
King  Richard,  to  do  any  fuch  Thing;  nor 
Affeclion,  I  believe,  to  forewarn  him,  if 
any  Danger  had  threatened.  This  Duke  of 
Hereford  was  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Son 
to  John  Dtcke  of  Lancafter,  the  King's 
Uncle;  who  married  the  fole  Heirefs  of 
Hereford,  and  enjoy  'd  that  Title  and  Eflate 
in  Right  of  his  Wife.  What  follows,  of 
the  Challenge;  of  its  being  to  be  fought  at 
Coventry;  of  a  Stop  being  pmt  to  the  Com- 
bat, 
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bat,  when  they  had  entered  the  Lifts  \  of 
their  Ba7iiftiment,  and  of  Norfolk's  Death ; 
is  ftr icily  true.  Richard,  during  the  Ba- 
nifhment  of  his  Coufin,  thought  fit  to  reduce 
his  Exile fromfTentoSixYears :  BtU the Duke 
of  "Lancafter  dying  in  that  Time;  and  the 
King  fearing,  that  iffuch  a  vaft  additional 
Eftatefhouldfall  to  his  muchinjur'dCoufin, 
he  might  grow  too  formidable  \  pronounced 
his  Banifhment  perpetual,  and  feitfd  his 
whole  Inheritance.  But  King  Richard  go- 
ing afterwards  on  an  Expedition  into  Ire- 
land; the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  who  had  af- 
fum'd  his  Father's  Titles,  took  that  Op- 
portunity of  coming  to  England;  being  in- 
vited by  a  great  Number  of  the  Nobility, 
and  excited  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, a  Fellow  Exile,  He  landed  in  York- 
fhire,  with  about  Twenty  armed  Men ; 
giving  out,  That  he  had  no  other  Defign, 
but  to  take  Poffeffion  of  his  Inheritance. 
He  was foon  joiri  d  by  great  Numbers:  And 
the  King's  Friends  endeavouring  to  raife 
Forces,  in  order  to  oppofe  him;  the  Peo- 
ple refufed  going  out  againft  him,  thinking 
his  Demands  moftjuft  and  reafonable.  The 
Winds  blowing  direclly  contrary ;  Six  whole 
Weeks  pafs 'd,  before  K.  Richard  could  have 
any  Notice  of  Lancafter's  Landing  in  Eng- 
land; by  which  Time,  he  was  M after  of  a 
great  Part  of  the  Kingdom.  Nor  did  the 
G  King, 
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King,  after  the  News  was  brought  to  him, 
make  that  Hajie  back  he  might,  and  ought 
to  have  done;  infomuch,  that  when  he  re- 
turn* d,  he  had  no  Army:  And  thd  fome 
faithful  Friends  offered  to  join  him,  with 
their  Vaffals;  yet  he  abfolutely  refused  it, 
finding  it  was  too  late.  For  he  had  made 
the  Clergy  his  Enemies;  and  they  look  care 
toflirup  the  People  againft  him;  and, prone 
to  Change,  infinuated  the  Happinefs  they 
might  expect  under  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
A  Parliament  being  calVd,  Articles  were 
exhibited  againfl  King  Richard;  who  was 
deposdin  the  mofl  folemn  Manner,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lancafter  crown' d  King,  by  the 
Name  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  Coro- 
nation-Sermon was  preach 'd  by  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  came  over  with 
him  to  England:  And  Richard  feeing  this, 
formally  refigrtd  his  Crown,  on  the  ipth 
Day  0/ September,  in  the  Year  1399,  and 
in  the  Twenty  third  of  his  Reign;  be- 
ing atthat  Timeaboul  Thirty  three  Years  of 
Age. 


T 


WO  Noble  Dukes  of  great  Renown, 
That  long  had  liv'd  in  Fame, 
Thro'  hateful  Envy  were  caft  down, 
And  brought  to  fudden  Shame. 


The 
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The  Duke  of  Hereford  was  one, 

A  prudent  Prince,  and  wife  ; 
'Gainfl  whom  fuch  Malice  oft  was  mown, 

Which  foon  in  Sight  did  rife. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  moll  untrue, 

Declar'd  unto  the  King, 
The  Duke  of  Hereford  greatly  grew 

In  Hatred  of  each  Thing, 

Which  by  his  Grace  was  acted  flill 

Againft  both  High  and  Low  ; 
And  how  he  had  a  trait'rous  Will, 

His  State  to  overthrow. 

The  Duke  of  Hereford  then,  in  Hafle, 

Was  fent  for  to  the  King  ; 
And,  by  the  Lords  in  Order  plac'd, 

Examin'd  of  each  Thing  : 

Who  being  guiltlefs  of  this  Crime, 

Which  was  againft  him  laid ; 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  that  Time, 

Thefe  Words  unto  him  faid  : 

How  can'fl  thou,  with  a  fhamelefs  Face, 

Deny  a  Truth  fo  flout  ; 
And  here,  before  his  Royal  Grace, 

So  falfly  face  it  out  I 

Did  not  thefe  wicked  Treafons  pafs, 

When  we  together  were  ; 
How  that  the  King  unworthy  was 

The  Royal  Crown  to  bear? 

Wherefore,  my  gracious  Lord,  quoth  he, 

And  you  his  Noble  Peers, 
To  whom  I  wifh  long  Life  to  be, 

With  many  happy  Years  : 

G  2  I  do 
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I  do  pronounce  before  you  all, 
This  treach'rous  Lord  that's  here, 

A  Traytor  to  our  Noble  King ; 
As  Time  fhall  fhew  it  clear. 


The  Duke  of  Hereford  hearing  that, 
In  Mind  was  grieved  much ; 

And  did  return  this  Anfwer  flat, 
Which  did  Duke  Norfolk  touch  : 

The  Term  of  Traytor,  truthlefs  Duke, 
In  Scorn  and  great  Difdain, 

With  flat  Defiance  to  thy  Face, 
I  do  return  again  : 

And  therefore,  if  it  pleafe  your  Grace 
To  grant  me  Leave  (quoth  he) 

To  combat  with  my  deadly  Foe, 
That  here  accufeth  me  ; 

I  do  not  doubt  but  plainly  prove, 
That,  like  a  perjur'd  Knight, 

He  hath  moft  falfly  fought  my  Shame, 
Againft  all  Truth  and  Right. 

The  King  did  grant  this  jufl  Requeft, 

And  did  therewith  agree, 
At  Coventry,  in  AuguQ  next, 

This  Combat  fought  fhould  be. 

The  Dukes  on  fundry  Steeds  full  flout, 
In  Coats  of  Steel  moft  bright, 

With  Spears  in  Refts,  did  enter  Lifts, 
This  Combat  fierce  to  fight. 


The 
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The  King  then  caft  his  Wardens  down, 
Commanding  them  to  flay ; 

And  with  his  Lords  he  Counfel  took, 
To  flint  that  mortal  Fray. 

At  length  unto  thefe  Noble  Dukes 
The  King  of  Heralds  came, 

And  unto  them,  with  lofty  Speech, 
This  Sentence  did  proclaim  : 


Sir  Henry  Bolingbroke,  this  Day, 
The  Duke  of  Hereford,  here, 

And  Thomas  Mowbray,  Norfolk  Duke, 
Valiantly  did  appear ; 

And  having,  in  honourable  Sort, 

Repaired  to  this  Place  ; 
Our  Noble  King,  for  fpecial  Caufe, 

Hath  alter'd  thus  the  Cafe : 


Firft,  Henry  Duke  of  Hereford, 

E're  Fifteen  Days  be  paft, 
Shall  part  the  Realm  on  Pain  of  Death, 

While  Ten  Years  Space  doth  lafl. 

And  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  now, 

That  hath  begun  this  Strife. 
And  thereof  no  good  Proof  can  bring  ; 

I  fay,  for  Term  of  Life, 

By  Judgment  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 

Which  now  in  Place  doth  fland, 
For  evermore  I  banifh  thee 

Out  of  thy  Native  Land. 

G  3  Charg- 
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Charging  thee,  on  Pain  of  Death, 
When  Fifteen  Days  are  pad, 

Thou  never  tread  on  Englijh  Ground, 
So  long  as  Life  doth  laft. 

Thus  they  were  fworn  before  the  King, 

E're  they  did  farther  pafs, 
The  one  mould  never  come  in  Place 

Where  as  the  other  was. 


Then  both  the  Dukes,  with  heavy  Hearts, 

Were  parted  prefently, 
Their  uncouth  Streams  of  froward  Chance 

In  Foreign  Lands  to  try. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  coming  then 
Where  he  could  Shipping  take, 

The  bitter  Tears  fell  down  his  Cheeks, 
And  thus  his  Moan  did  make  : 

Now  let  me  figh  and  fob  my  Fill, 

E're  I  from  hence  depart, 
That  inward  Pangs  with  Speed  may  burft 

My  fore  afflicted  Heart. 

•% 

Oh  curfed  Man !  whofe  loathed  Life 

Is  held  fo  much  in  Scorn  ; 
Whofe  Company  is  clean  defpis'd, 

And  left  as  one  forlorn  ! 

Now  take  thy  Leave,  and  laft  Adieu, 

Of  this  thy  Country  dear ; 
Which  never  more  thou  muft  behold, 

Nor  yet  approach  it  near. 


Now 
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Now  happy  mould  I  count  my  felf, 
If  Death  my  Heart  had  torn ; 

That  I  might  have  my  Bones  entomb'd, 
Where  I  was  bred  and  born  : 


Or  that  by  Neptune's  wrathful  Rage, 

I  might  be  forc'd  to  dye  ; 
Whilft  that  fweet  England's  pleafant  Banks 

Did  Hand  before  mine  Eye  : 

How  fweet  a  Scent  hath  Englijh  Ground 

Within  my  Senfes  now  ? 
How  fair  unto  my  outward  Sight 

Seems  ev'ry  Branch  and  Bough  % 

The  Fields  and  Flow'rs,  the  Streets  and  Stones, 

Seem  fuch  unto  my  Mind, 
That  in  all  other  Countries,  fure, 

The  like  I  ne're  mail  find. 


O  that  the  Sun,  with  mining  Face, 
Would  flay  his  Steeds  by  Strength  ; 

That  this  fame  Day  might  flretched  be 
To  Twenty  Years  in  Length  ! 

And  that  the  true-performing  Tide 

Her  hafly  Courfe  would  flay ; 
That  AZolus  would  never  yield 

To  bear  me  hence  away. 

That  by  the  Fountain  of  my  Eyes 

The  Fields  might  water' d  be ; 
That  I  might  grave  my  grievous  Plaint 

Upon  each  fpringing  Tree. 

G  4  But 
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But  Time,  I  fee,  with  Eagle's  Wings 

So  fwift  doth  fly  away ; 
And  dusky  Clouds  begin  to  dim 

The  Brightnefs  of  the  Day : 

The  fatal  Hour  draweth  on, 
The  Winds  and  Tides  agree ; 

And  now,  fweet  England,  over  Sea, 
I  mufl  depart  from  thee. 

The  Mariners  have  hoifled  Sail, 
And  call  to  catch  me  in ; 

And  now,  in  woful  Heart,  I  feel 
My  Torments  to  begin. 


Wherefore,  Farewel  for  evermore, 

Sweet  England,  unto  thee ; 
And  farewel,  all  my  Friends,  which  I 

Again  fhall  never  fee. 

O  Engla?id,  here  I  kifs  the  Ground 

Upon  my  bended  Knee  ! 
Whereby  to  mew  to  all  the  World 

How  dearly  I  love  thee. 

This  being  faid,  away  he  went 

As  Fortune  did  him  guide ; 
And  at  the  length,  thro*  Grief  of  Heart, 

In  Ymice  there  he  dy'd. 

The  Noble  Duke,  in  doleful  Sort, 
Did  lead  his  Life  in  Erance ; 

And,  at  the  lafl,  the  mighty  Lord 
Did  him  full  high  advance. 


The 
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The  Lords  of  England  afterwards 

Did  fend  for  him  again, 
While  that  King  Richard  at  the  Wars 

In  Ireland  did  remain  : 

Who,  by  the  vile  and  great  Abufe 
Which  thro'  his  Deeds  did  fpring, 

Depofed  was;  and  then  the  Duke 
Was  truly  crowned  King. 


G  5  XVI. 
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XVI.      Sir    Richard     Whittingtoris    Ad- 
vancement. 

BEING 

An   Hiftorical  Account  of  his  Education, 
unexpected  Fortune,  Charity,  &c. 

To  the  Tune  of,  Dainty  come  thou  to  me. 


There  is  fomething  fo  fabulous,  or,  at  leaf, 
that  has  fuch  a  Romantic k  Appearance  it 
the  Hi/lory  of  Whittington,  that  I  fhall 
not  chufe  to  relate  it;  but  refer  my  cre- 
dulous Readers  to  common  Tradition,  or  tc 
the  Penny  Hi/lories.   Certain  it  is,  that  there 
was  fuch  a  Man;    a  Citizen  of  London, 
by  Trade  a  Mercer;  and  one  who  has  lej 
PublickEdifices,andCharitableWorks( 
behind  him,  to  tranfmit  his  Name  to  Po- 
flerity.     Among fl  others,  he  founded 
Houfe  of  Prayer;  with  an  Allowance  fo 

a  Mi 
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a  Mafler,  Fellows,  Ckori/lers,  Clerks,  &c. 
and  an  Alms-Houfe  for   Thirteen  poor 
Men,   called  Whittington    College.       He 
entirely  rebuilt  the  loathfome  Prifon,  which 
then  was  /landing  at  the  Weft  Gate  of  the 
City,  and  call'd  it  Newgate.    He  built  the 
better  Half  of  St.  Bartholomew^  Hofpi- 
lal,  in  Weft  Smithfield ;  and  the  fine  Li- 
brary in  Grey-Fryars,  now  called  Chrift^ 
Hofpital:  As  alfo  great  Part  of  the  Eaft 
End  of  Guildhall,  with  a   Chapel,  and  a 
Library;  in  which  the  Records  of  the  City 
might  be  kept.     He  was  chofen  Sheriff,  in 
the  Seventeenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Richard  the  Second,  and  of  the  Chriflian 
iEra  1393;    William  Stondon,   by    Trade 
a  Grocer,  being  then  Mayor  of  London. 
After  which  he  was  knighted',  and  in  the 
One  and  Twentieth  Year  of  the  fame  Reign, 
he  was  chofen  Mayor.    Which  Honour  was 
again  conferred  on  him  in  the  Eighth  Year 
of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  Seventh 
of  King  Henry  the  Fifth.     '  Tis  faid  of 
him,  That  he  advanced  a  very  confiderable 
Sum  of  Money,  towards  carrying  on  the 
War  in  France,  tender  this  la/l  Monarch. 
He  marry* d  Alice,  the  Daughter  of  Hugh 
and  Molde  Fitzwarren:    at  whofe  Houfe, 
Traditions  fay,  Whittington  liifd  a  Ser- 
vant, when  he  got  his  immenfe  Riches  by 
venturing  his  Cat  in  one  of  his  Mafler' s 

Ships. 
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Ships.  However,  if  we  may  give  Credit  to 
his  own  Willy  he  was  a  Knight's  Son;  and 
more  obliged  to  an  Englifh  King,  and 
Prince,  than  to  any  African  Monarch,  for 
his  Riches.  For  when  he  founded  Whit- 
tington  College,  and  left  a  Maintenance  for 
fo  many  People,  as  above  related;  they  were, 
as  Stow  records  it,  (for  this  Maintenance) 
bound  to  pray  for  the  good  Eflate  of  Ri- 
chard Whittington,  and  Alice  his  Wife, 
their  Founders-,  and  for  Sir  William  Whit- 
tington,  and  Dame  Joan  his  Wife;  and 
for  Hugh  Fitzwarren,  and  Dame  Molde 
his  Wife;  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  the 
faid  Richard  Whittington,  and  Alice  his 
Wife)  For  King  Richard  the  Second,  and 
Thomas  of  Woodftock,  Duke  of  Glocefter, 
Special  Lords  and  Promoters  of  the  faid  Ri- 
chard Whittington,  &c. 


H 


Ere  mufl  I  tell  the  Praife 
Of  worthy  Whittington, 
Known  to  be  in  his  Days 

Thrice  Lord-Mayor  of  London 


But  of  poor  Parentage 
Born  was  he  as  we  hear, 

And  in  his  tender  Age 
Bred  up  in  Lancajhire. 


Poorly 
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Poorly  to  London  then 
Came  up  this  fimple  Lad ; 

Where,  with  a  Merchant-Man, 
Soon  he  a  Dwelling  had ; 

And  in  a  Kitchen  plac'd, 
A  Scullion  for  to  be ; 

Where  a  long  Time  he  pafs'd 
In  Labour  drudgingly. 

His  daily  Service  was 
Turning  at  the  Fire  ; 

And  to  fcour  Pots  of  Brafs, 
For  a  poor  Scullion's  Hire  : 

Meat  and  Drink  all  his  Pay, 
Of  Coin  he  had  no  Store  ; 

Therefore  to  run  away, 

In  fecret  Thought  he  bore. 

So,  from  the  Merchant-Man, 

Whittington  fecretly 
Towards  his  Country  ran, 

To  purchafe  Liberty. 

But  as  he  went  along, 
In  a  fair  Summer's  Morn, 

London's  Bells  fweetly  rung 
Whittington 's  back  Return  ; 

Evermore  founding  fo, 
Turn  again,  Whittington ; 

For  thou,  in  Time,  lhalt  grow 
Lord-Mayor  of  London. 


Where- 
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Whereupon,  back  again 

Whittington  came  with  Speed, 
A  Servant  to  remain, 

As  the  Lord  had  decreed. 

Still  bleffed  be  the  Bells, 
This,  was  his  daily  Song ; 

This  my  good  Fortune  tells, 
Moft  fweetly  have  they  rung. 

If  God  fo  favour  me, 

I  will  not  prove  unkind ; 

Lofidon  my  Love  (hall  fee, 
And  my  large  Bounties  find. 

But,  fee  his  happy  Chance  ! 

This  Scullion  had  a  Cat, 
Which  did  his  State  advance, 

And  by  it  Wealth  he  gat. 

His  Mailer  ventur'd  forth, 
To  a  Land  far  unknown, 

With  Merchandife  of  Worth, 
As  is  in  Stories  mown : 

Whittington  had  no  more 
But  this  poor  Cat  as  then, 

Which  to  the  Ship  he  bore. 
Like  a  brave  valiant  Man  : 

Vent'ring  the  fame,  quoth  he, 
I  may  get  Store  of  Gold, 

And  Mayor  of  London  be, 
As  the  Bells  have  me  told. 


Whi 
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Whittington's  Merchandife, 

Carried  to  a  Land 
Troubled  with  Rats  and  Mice, 
As  they  did  underftand  ; 

i 

The  King  of  the  Country  there, 

As  he  at  Dinner  fat, 
Daily  remain'd  in  Fear 

Of  many  Moufe  and  Rat. 

Meat  that  on  Trenchers  lay, 
No  way  they  could  keep  iafe  ; 

But  by  Rats  bore  away, 
Fearing  no  Wand  or  Staff: 

Whereupon,  foon  they  brought 
Whittingtoris  nimble  Cat ; 

Which  by  the  King  was  bought, 
Heaps  of  Gold  giv'n  for  that 

Home  again  came  thefe  Men, 
With  their  Ship  laden  fo, 

Whittingtoris  Wealth  began 
By  this  Cat  thus  to  grow ; 

Scullion's  Life  he  forfook, 
To  be  a  Merchant  good, 

And  foon  began  to  look 
How  well  his  Credit  flood. 

After  that,  he  was  chofe 
Sheriff  of  the  City  here, 

And  then  full  quickly  rofe 
Higher,  as  did  appear : 


For, 
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For,  to  the  City's  Praife, 
Sir  Richard  Whittington 

Came  to  be  in  his  Days 
Thrice  Mayor  of  London. 

More  his  Fame  to  advance, 
Thoufands  he  lent  the  King, 

To  maintain  War  in  France, 
Glory  from  thence  to  bring. 

And  after,  at  a  Feaft 

Which  he  the  King  did  make, 
He  burnt  the  Bonds  all  in  J  eft, 

And  would  no  Money  take. 

Ten  Thoufand  Pounds  he  gave 
To  his  Prince  willingly ; 

And  would  no  Penny  have 
For  this  kind  Courtefy. 

As  God  thus  made  him  great, 

So  he  would  daily  fee 
Poor  People  fed  with  Meat, 

To  (hew  his  Charity  : 

PrfToners  poor  cherifh'd  were, 
Widows  fweet  Comfort  found  ; 

Good  Deeds,  both  far  and  near, 
Of  him  do  ftill  refound. 

Whittingtoris  College  is 

One  of  his  Charities ; 
Record  reporteth  this, 

To  lading  Memories. 


Newgate 
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Newgate  he  builded  fair, 
For  Prifoners  to  lye  in ; 

Chrift-  Church  he  did  repair, 
Chriflian  Love  for  to  win. 


Many  more  fuch  like  Deeds 
Were  done  by  Whittington  ; 

Which  Joy  and  Comfort  breeds, 
To  fuch  as  look  thereon. 


XVII. 
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XVII.      CUPIDS     Revenge, 

OR, 

An  Account  of  a  King  who  flighted  all 
Women,  and  at  length  was  conftrain'd 
to  marry  a  Beggar,  who  prov'd  a  Fair 
and  Virtuous  Queen. 

To  the  Tune  of,  I  often  for  my  JennyJZrove. 


Upon  thefirft  reading  of  this  Ballad,  I  took 
the  Story  for  the  Invention  offome  Poet, 
who  would  not  give  himfelf  the  Trouble  of 
turning  Hiflory  over,  to  find  out  a  proper 
Subject  \  and  I  had  actually  laid  it  ajide 
among fl  the  fabulous  Songs :  But  upon  a  Se- 
cond Review,  I  found  my  felf  miflaken;  at 
leafl,  I  have  good  Reajon  to  believe  my  felf 
fo.     And  having  fence  communicated  my 
Thoughts  to  fome  good  Judges ■,  they  afpuryd 
me  I  was  in  the  right  \  and  that  the  Bal- 
lad 
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lad  was  writ  upon  the  Marriage  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth.  That  I  may  not  ad- 
vance any  Opinion,  without  giving  fome 
Grounds  for  it;  Ifhall  let  my  Readers  into 
the  Reafons,  which  induced  me  to  think  it 
was  written  on  him. 


He  defpis'd  thefweetefl  Beauty; 
And  the  greatefl  Fortune  too: 
At  lengthy  he  marry' d  to  a  Beggar. 


There  is  no  one  fo  very  ignorant  of  Hi/lory, 
as  not  to  know  that  this  Monarch  was  be- 
trothed to  the  Count  of  Arminiac^  Daugh- 
.  ter;  a  fine  Lady,  with  whom  he  was  to  have 
a  confiderable  Portion,  befides fever al  Towns 
and  Caflles  in  Aquitain,  which  belong }d  to 
King  Henry's  Anceflors.  But  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  without  Orders,  negotiated  a 
Marriage  between  his  M after  and  the  Daugh- 
ter of  Rayner,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  mighty 
Titular  Prince-,  for  heflirdhimfelfKing 
of  Jerufalem,  Sicily,  and  Naples;  but, 
with  all  his  Titles,  fo  very  poort  that  he 
could  not  give  his  Daughter  a  Dowry :  A  nd 
King Henry  was  obliged,  in  Favour  of  this 
Marriage,  to  renounce  his  befl  Dominions 
in  France;    which   our  Poet  (I  fuppofe) 

hints 
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hints  at,  in  his  throwing  a  Purfe  of  Gold 
to  the  Beggar. 

Her  Fame  thro*  all  the  Realms  did  ring, 
Altho'  She  came  of  Parents  poor: 

She,  by  her  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 
Did  bear  one  Son,  and  eke  no  more. 

'  Tis  very  well  known,  that  no   Woman  fup- 
poried  the  Royal  Characler  with  more  Cou- 
rage and  Dignity  than  Queen  Margaret  did. 
If  any  one  would  fee  her  Characler  at  large, 
I  would  refer  'em  to  Mr.  Philips',?    Tra- 
gedy of  Duke  Humphry.     This  Queen  had 
but  one  Child,  Prince  Henry;  who  was 
flain  at  Tewksbury,  by  Richard  Duke  of 
Glocefter,   Brother   to   King  Edward  the 
Fourth:  So  that  the  lafl  Stanza /i"  not  con- 
fident with  Hiflory.   But  we  mufl  remem- 
ber, That  a  Poet  who  is  writing  on  a  Sub- 
ject which  he  dares  not  own,  mufl  fo  dif 
guize  the  Truth,  as  not  to  let  his  Song  be 
entirely  applicable  to  aPrince  on  the  'Throne, 
or  to  one  who  had  fill  Potent  Friends  li- 
ving: And  for  that  Reafon,  our  Poet  be- 
gun with  telling  tis,  that  he  was  writing  oj 
a  Foreign  Monarch;  and  concludes,  with 
fetting  the  Prince  on  the  Throne. 


A  King 


A 
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King  once  reign'd  beyond  the  Seas, 
As  we  in  ancient  Stories  find, 
Whom  no  fair  Face  could  ever  pleafe  ; 
He  cared  not  for  Womankind  : 


He  defpis'd  the  fweeteft  Beauty, 
And  the  greatefl  Fortune  too  : 

At  length  he  marry'd  to  a  Beggar  ; 
See  what  Cupid's  Dart  can  do  ! 


The  blinded  Boy  that  moots  To  trim, 
Did  to  his  Clofet- Window  ileal  ; 

And  drew  a  Dart,  and  mot  at  him, 
And  made  him  foon  his  Power  feel. 

He  that  never  car'd  for  Women, 

But  did  Females  ever  hate ; 
At  length  was  fmitten,  wounded,  fwooned 

For  a  Beggar  at  his  Gate. 


For  mark  what  happen'd  on  a  Day, 
As  he  look'd  from  his  Window  high, 

He  fpy'd  a  Beggar  all  in  Grey, 
With  Two  more  in  her  Company  : 


She 
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She  his  Fancy  foon  enflamed, 

And  his  Heart  was  grieved  fore  ; 
What !  muft  I  have  her,  court  her,  crave  her  1 

I  that  never  lov'd  before. 


This  Noble  Prince  of  High  Renown, 
Did  to  his  Chamber  flrait  repair, 

And  on  his  Couch  he  laid  him  down, 

Opprefs'd  with  Love-fick  Grief  and  Care. 

Ne're  was  a  Monarch  fo  furprized  ; 

Here  I  lye  her  Captive  Slave  ! 
But  I'll  to  her,  court  her,  wooe  her ; 

She  muft  heal  the  Wound  me  gave. 


Then  to  his  Palace-Gate  he  goes  : 
The  Beggars  crave  his  Charity  ; 

A  Purfe  of  Gold  to  them  he  throws  ; 
With  thankful  Hearts  away  they  hye. 

But  the  King  he  call'd  her  to  him, 
Tho'  me  was  but  poor  and  mean  ; 

His  Hand  did  hold  her,  while  he  told  her, 
She  mould  be  his  flately  Queen. 


At 
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At  this  fhe  blufhed  Scarlet  red, 

And  on  this  mighty  King  did  gaze  ! 

Then  flrait  again  as  pale  as  Lead  : 
Alas,  fhe  was  iii  fuch  Amaze  ! 

Hand  in  Hand  they  walk'd  together  ; 

And  the  King  did  kindly  fay, 
That  he'd  refpea  her  :  Strait  they  deck'd  her 

In  mofl  fumptuous  rich  Array. 

He  did  appoint  the  Wedding-Day ; 

And  likewife  then  commanded  flrait 
The  Noble  Lords  and  Ladies  gay 

Upon  his  gracious  Queen  to  wait. 

She  appear'd  a  fplendid  Beauty ; 

All  the  Court  did  her  adore  ; 
And  in  a  Marriage  with  a  Carriage, 

As  if  fhe'd  been  a  Queen  before. 

Her  Fame  thro'  all  the  Realms  did  ring, 
Altho'  fhe  came  of  Parents  poor  : 

She,  by  her  Sov'reign  Lord  the  King, 
Did  bear  one  Son,  and  eke  no  more. 


All 
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All  the  Nobles  were  well  pleafed, 
And  the  Ladies  frank  and  free  ; 

For  her  Behaviour  always  gave  her 
Title  to  her  Dignity. 

At  length  the  King  and  Queen  were  laid 

Together  in  a  filent  Tomb  ; 
Their  Royal  Son  their  Sceptre  fway'd, 

Who  govern'd  in  his  Father's  Room. 

Long  in  Glory  did  he  flourifh, 
Wealth  and  Honour  to  increafe  ; 

Still  poffeffing  fuch  a  Bleffing, 
That  he  liv'd  and  reign'd  in  Peace. 


XVIII. 
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The  Woeful  Lamentation  of  Jane 
Shore,  a.  Goldfmith's  Wife  in  Lon- 
don, fometime  King  Edward  the 
Fourth's    Concubine. 

To  the  Tune  of  Live  with  me,  &c. 

The  Heroine  of  the  following  Song  was  a  Citi- 
zen's Daughter,  a  young  Gentlewoman  whofe 
Youth,  Beauty  and  Virtue  were  her  chief 
Portion.  Shewasjoughtin  Marriage  by  one 
Matthew  Shore,  a  Goldfmith  in  Lombard- 
ftreet,  but  was,  they  affure  us,  very  averfe 
to  the  Match,  he  being  then  an  Elderly 
Man ;  but  as  he  was  vajtly  rich,  her  Friends 
importuned  her,  andjlie  at  length  marry' d 
him ;  and  appearing  now  in  an  open  Shop, 
and  infeveral  Parts  of  the  City,  IJuppoJe, 
more  frequently  than  flie  was  wont  to  do, 
the  Fame  of  her  Beatcty foonfpread  A  broad, 
and  reactid  the  Ears  of  King  Edward  IV. 
who  made  his  A  ddreffes  and  won  her.  Upon 
which  her  Husband  left  England,  and  fhe 
immediately  went  to  Cotcrt,  where  Jhe  liv'd 
in  the  mojlgay  andfumptuous  manner  ima- 
ginable, nothing  but  Feafts  and  Dancing', 
and  the  King  was  wont  to  fay,  that  a  mer- 
rier Harlot  never  lived.  Several  Hiftori- 
ans  tell  us.  that  dttring  Edwards  Life-time 
10  H  Jhe 
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flw  never  employ yd  her  Power  to  do  any  one 
an  Injury  or  ill  Office,  but  made  it  her 
whole  Study  to  do  all  the  Good  file  could; 
that  Jhe  comforted  the  Diflreffd,  relieved 
the  Poor,  c loath 'd  the  Naked,  andfuccour'd 
the  Widow  and  Orphans,  After  the  Death 
of  Edward,  fie  was  kept  by  the  Lord  Ha- 
ftings  till  his  dying  Day,  after  which  her 
Houfe  was  rifled  by  the  Sheriffs  ^/London, 
all  Jhe  hadfeiz'd  upon,  and 'Jhe  fore 'd  to  do 
Publick  Penance  in  a  White  Sheet  by  the 
BifJiop  0/ London's  Order,  marching  to  her 
ParifJi  Chitrch  in  her  Ghoflly  Drefs,  with 
a  lighted  Taper  in  her  Hand.  The  Writers 
of  that  Age  tell  us,  Jhe  Juffer'd  thus  for 
not  complying  with  Richards  Requefl  in 
moving  Haftings  to  forfake  Edward's 
Children,  and  embrace  his  Caufe:  But 
there  are  others  who  differ  very  much  in 
Opinion  from  thefe,  and  who  will  not  allow 
Richard  to  have  been  that  Tyrant  he  is  ge- 
nerally reprefented.  To  prove  this  they  tirge 
that  the  Nation  was  overwhelm 'd  with  Ig- 
norance, and  that  fear ce  a  Man  in  it  was 
able  to  write,  the  Monks  excepted,  who 
therefore  had  it  wholly  in  their  Power  to 
reprefent  People  jufl  as  they  pleas 'd;  that 
neither  Richard  the  Second  nor  the  Third 
were  great  Friends  to  Churchmen,  and  that 
for  this  Reafon  their  Accounts  cannot  be 
loofcd  upon  as  Authentick,  being  more 
grounded  upon  Malice  andRefentment  than 
2tpon  direel  Facl.     They  add,  thatfome  of 

the 
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the  Monks  taking  Occajton  to  cry  out  again/I 
the  Heinoufnefs  of  Adultery,  and  exclaim- 
ing againfl  Jane  Shore,  JJie  was  deliver  d 
over  to  the  Spirittcal  Power,  to  be  usdjufl 
as  they  pleas  d,  and  that  done,  they  laid  her 
Ufage  to  King  Richard's  Charge,  as  a 
frejli  Inftance  of  his  Tyranny.  Ifhallnot 
pretend  to  determine  any  thing  in  a  Cafe 
of  this  Nature,  but  having  related  what  is 
urg}d  by  both  Parties,  I  fhall  leave  every 
Body  to  judge  for  themf elves,  and  proceed  to 
the  Song  itfelf  Mr.  Rowe  feems  to  have 
a  great  Regard  to  the  Authority  of  this  old 
Ballad,  and  has  followed  it  more  nearly 
than  any  Hi/lory  we  have  extant ';  even 
Mrs.  Blague,  (tho'  I  believe  mention  is 
made  of  her  no  where  elfe)  he  has,  with 
fome  Additions,  improvd  into  a  principal 
Character,  andfhewn  us  allthatisfaid  of  this 
Woman  in  the  ungrateful  Alicia..  Whilft  I 
am  quoting  Mr.  Rowe,  it  may  perhaps  be 
expected  that  I fhould  take  Notice  of  his 
having  made  Jane  Shore  refifl  the  Tempta- 
tions of  Hangings,  and  continue  Virhcous 
after  the  Death  of  Edward,  to  the  la/l; 
but  the  fudicious  will  allow  that  to  be  no 
Authority  at  all.  A  Poet  has  the  liberty, 
in  a  Dramatick  Piece  to  vary  as  much  as 
he  pleafes  from  Hi/lory,  at  leafl  as  mztch 
as  his  Play  requires  he  fhould.  Jane  Shored 
Misfortunes  were  all  that  Mr.  Rowe  had  to 
raife  compaffion  from-,  had  he  made  her  a 
common  Strumpet,  none  of  his  Attdience 
H  2  would 
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would  have  pity*d  her  ;  but  having  made 
her  Good  and  Virtuous ,  there  is  Jcarce  any 
one  can  reftife  to  pay  her  a  Tear :  Her 
only  apparent  Fault  there  being  her  yielding 
to  a  Monarch's  Love,  a  Temptation  few 
could  have  rejifted. 

IF  Rofamond  that  was  fo  fair, 
Had  Caufe  her  Sorrows  to  declare  ; 
Then  let  J^ane  Shore  with  Sorrow  fing, 
That  was  beloved  of  a  King. 

Then  wanton  Wives  in  time  amend, 
For  Love  and  Beauty  will  have  end. 

In  Maiden  Years  my  Beauty  bright 
Was  loved  dear  by  Lord  and  Knight, 
But  yet  the  Love  that  they  requir'd, 
It  was  not  as  my  Friends  defir'd. 

Then  wanton  Wives,  &c.     i 

My  Parents  they  for  Thirfl  of  Gain, 
A  Husband  for  me  did  obtain ; 
And  I  their  Pleafure  to  fulfill, 
Was  forc'd  to  wed  againft  my  Will : 

To  Matthew  Shore  I  was  a  Wife  : 
'Till  Lull  brought  Ruin  to  my  Life  : 
And  then  my  Life  I  lewdly  fpent, 
Which  makes  my  Soul  for  to  lament. 

In  Lombardflreet  I  once  did  dwell, 
As  London  yet  can  witnefs  well, 
Where  many  Gallants  did  behold 
My  Beauty  in  a  Shop  of  Gold. 

I  fpread  my  Plumes  as  Wantons  do, 
Some  fweet  and  fecret  Friend  to  wooe, 
Becaufe  my  Love  I  did  not  find 
Agreeing  to  my  wanton  Mind. 

At 
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At  laft  my  Name  in  Court  did  ring 
Into  the  Ears  of  England1?,  King, 
Who  came  and  lik'd,  and  Love  requir'd, 
But  I  made  coy  what  he  defir'd  : 

Yet  Miftrefs  Blague,  a  Neighbour  near, 
Whofe  Friendfhip  I  efteemed  dear, 
Did  fay,  //  is  a  gallant  thing 
To  be  beloved  of  a  King. 

By  her  Perfwafions  I  was  led, 
For  to  defile  my  Marriage-Bed, 
And  wrong  my  wedded  Husband  Shore, 
Whom  I  had  lov'd  ten  Years  before. 

In  Heart  and  Mind  I  did  rejoyce, 
That  I  had  made  fo  fweet  a  Choice ; 
And  therefore  did  my  State  refign, 
To  be  King  Edward's  Concubine. 

From  City  then  to  Court  I  went, 
To  reap  the  Pleafures  of  Content ; 
And  had  the  Joys  that  Love  could  bring, 
And  knew  the  Secrets  of  a  King. 

When  I  was  thus  ad  vane' d  on  high, 
Commanding  Edward  with  mine  Eye, 
For  Miftrefs  Blague  I  in  fhort  fpace, 
Obtain'd  a  Living  from  his  Grace. 

No  Friend  I  had  but  in  ihort  time 
I  made  unto  Promotion  climb  ; 
But  yet  for  all  this  coflly  Pride, 
My  Husband  could  not  me  abide. 

His  Bed,  tho'  wronged  by  a  King, 
His  Heart  with  deadly  Grief  did  fling  : 
From  England  then  he  goes  away, 
To  end  his  Life  upon  the  Sea. 

H3  He 
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He  could  not  live  to  fee  his  Name 
Impaired  by  my  wanton  Shame ; 
Altho'  a  Prince  of  Peerlefs  Might 
Did  reap  the  Pleafure  of  his  Right. 

Long  time  I  lived  in  the  Court, 
With  Lords  and  Ladies  of  great  fort ; 
And  when  I  fmil'd  all  Men  were  glad, 
But  when  I  mourn'd  my  Prince  grew  fad. 

But  yet  an  honeft  Mind  I  bore 
To  helplefs  People,  that  were  poor ; 
I  ftill  redrefs'd  the  Orphan's  Cry, 
And  fav'd  their  Lives  condemn' d  to  dye. 

I  ftill  had  ruth  on  Widow's  Tears, 
I  fuccour'd  Babes  of  tender  Years ; 
And  never  look'd  for  other  Gain, 
But  Love  and  Thanks  for  all  my  Pain. 

At  laft  my  Royal  King  did  dye, 
And  then  my  Days  of  Woe  grew  nigh ; 
When  Crook 'back  'd  Richard  got  the  Crown, 
King  Edwards  Friends  were  foon  put  down. 

I  then  was  punifh'd  for  my  Sin, 
That  I  fo  long  had  lived  in  ; 
Yea,  every  one  that  was  his  Friend, 
This  Tyrant  brought  to  fhameful  End. 

Then  for  my  rude  and  wanton  Life, 
That  made  a  Strumpet  of  a  Wife, 
I  Penance  did  in  Lombardjlreet, 
In  fhameful  manner  in  a  Sheet. 

Where  many  Thoufands  did  me  view, 
Who  late  in  Court  my  Credit  knew  ; 
Which  made  the  Tears  run  down  my  Face 
To  think  upon  my  foul  Difgrace. 

Not 
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Not  thus  content,  they  took  from  me 
My  Goods,  my  Livings,  and  my  Fee, 
And  charg'd  that  none  mould  me  relieve, 
Nor  any  Succour  to  me  give. 

Then  unto  Miflrefs  Blague  I  went, 
To  whom  my  Jewels  I  had  fent, 
In  hope  thereby  to  eafe  my  Want, 
When  Riches  fail'd,  and  Love  grew  fcant. 

But  fhe  deny'd  to  me  the  fame, 
When  in  my  Need  for  them  I  came  ; 
To  recompence  my  former  Love, 
Out  of  her  Doors  fhe  did  me  (hove. 

So  Love  did  vanifh  with  my  State, 
Which  now  my  Soul  repents  too  late  ; 
Therefore  Example  take  by  me, 
For  Friendfhip  parts  in  Poverty. 

But  yet  one  Friend  among  the  reft, 
Whom  I  before  had  feen  diflrefs'd, 
And  fav'd  his  Life,  condemn' d  to  dye, 
Did  give  me  Food  to  fuccour  me. 

For  which,  by  Law,  it  was  decreed, 
That  he  was  hanged  for  that  Deed  ; 
His  Death  did  grieve  me  fo  much  more, 
Than  had  I  dy'd  my  felf  therefore. 

Then  thofe  to  whom  I  had  done  good, 
Durfl  not  reflore  me  any  Food  ; 
Whereby  in  vain  I  begg'd  all  Day, 
And  flill  in  Streets  by  Night  I  lay. 

My  Gowns  befet  with  Pearl  and  Gold, 
Were  turn'd  to  fimple  Garments  old  ; 
My  Chains  and  Jems  and  golden  Rings, 
To  filthy  Rags  and  loathfome  Things. 

H  4  Thus 
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Thus  was  I  fcorn'd  of  Maid  and  Wife, 
For  leading  fuch  a  wicked  Life  ; 
Both  fucking  Babes,  and  Children  fmall 
Did  make  a  Paftime  at  my  Fall. 

I  could  not  get  one  Bit  of  Bread, 
Whereby  my  Hunger  might  be  fed, 
Nor  Drink,  but  fuch  as  Channels  yield, 
Or  {linking  Ditches  in  the  Field. 

Thus,  weary  of  my  Life,  at  length 
I  yielded  up  my  vital  Strength, 
Within  a  Ditch  of  loathfome  Scent, 
Where  Carrion  Dogs  do  much  frequent ; 

The  which,  now  fmce  my  dying  Day, 
Is  Shoreditch  calPd,  as  Writers  fay, 
Which  is  a  Witnefs  of  my  Sin, 
For  being  Concubine  to  a  King. 

You  wanton  Wives  that  fall  to  Lufl, 
Be  you  affur'd  that  God  is  juft  ; 
Whoredom  fhall  not  efcape  his  Hand, 
Nor  Pride  unpunifh'd  in  this  Land. 

If  God  to  me  fuch  Shame  did  bring, 
That  yielded  only  to  a  King, 
How  fhall  they  'fcape  that  daily  run 
To  practife  Sin  with  every  Man  % 

You  Husbands  match  not  but  for  Love, 
Left  fome  difliking  after  prove ; 
Women  be  warn'd  when  you  are  Wives, 
What  Plagues  are  due  to  fmful  Lives  : 
Then  Maids  and  Wives  in  time  amend. 
For  Love  and  Beauty  will  have  end. 


King 
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King  Edward  and  Jane  Shore. 

In  Imitation,  and  to  the  Tune  of,  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon. 

I  have  already  /aid  all  that  I  have  to  fay  of 
this  unhappy  Lady.  The  following  Songis  a 
Burlefque  upon  her,  but  rather  feems  writ- 
ten by  a  Wag  than  an  Enemy  to  her  Me- 
mory. There  arefome  little  Exprefjions  in 
it  which  had  almofl  induced  me  to  lay  the 
Song  afide  ;  but  I  confider yd  that  it  was 
really  old,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferv'd,  and  that  I  might  have  Readers  of 
f ever al  Humour s^fo  that  this  Ballad  might 
hit  the  Tafle  of  thofe  who  probably  would 
not  relifli  one  more  grave  and  f olid.  This 
little  Introduction  I  have  thrown  in  for  the 
Service  of  the  Ladies,  that  they  may  not 
unwarily  go  to  read  or  fin%  this  Song,  un- 
lefs  by  themfelves. 

WHY  mould  we  boaft  of  Laius  and  his  Knights, 
Knowing  fuch  Champions  entrapt  by  Who- 

(rifh  Lights  ? 
Or  why  mould  we  fpeak  of  Thazs's  curled  Locks, 
Or  Rhodope  that  gave  fo  many  Men  the  P — x  1 
Read  in  old  Stories,  and  there  you  will  find, 
How  yane  Shore,  Jane  Shore,  me  pleas'd  King  Ed- 

(ward's  Mind. 
H  5  Jane 
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Jane  Shore  fhe  was  for  England,   Queen  Fredrick 

{was  for  France ; 
Sing  Honi  foit  qui  mal  y  penfe. 

Of  the  old  Amazons  it  were  too  long  to  tell, 
And  likewife  of  the  Thracian  Girls,  how  far  they  did 

(excel, 
Thofe  with  Scythian  Lads  engag'd  in  feveral  Fights, 
And  in  the  brave  Venerean  Wars  did  foil  advent'rous 

(Knights ; 
Meffalina  and  Julia  were  Veffels  wond'rous  brittle ; 
But  Jane  Shore,  Jane  Shore,  to  ok  down  King  Edward's 

(Mettle. 

Jane  Shore  flie  was  for  England,  &*c. 

Thalleflris  of  Thermodon  fhe  was  a  doubty  Wight, 
She  conquer'd  Pallas  King  i'  th'  Exercife  of  Night ; 
Hercules  flew  the  Dragon,  whofe  Teeth  were  all  of 

(Brafs, 
Yet  he  himfelf  became  a  Slave  unto  the  Lydian  Lafs  ; 
The   Theban  Semele  lay  with  Jove,  not  dreading  all 

(his  Thunder ; 
But  Jane  Shore  overcame  King  Edward,  altho'  he  had 

(her  under. 

Jane  Shore  fhe  was  for  England,  6°£ 

Hellen  of  Greece  (he  came  of  Spartan  Blood, 
Agricola   and  Creffida  they  were  brave  Whores  and 

(good  ; 
Queen  Clytemneflra  boldly  flew  old  Arthur's  mighty 

(Son; 
And  fair  Hefwne  pull'd  down  the  Strength  of  Telamon  ; 
Those  were  the  Ladies  that  caus'd  the  Trojan  Sack, 
But  Jane  Shore,  Jane  Shore,  (he  fpoil'd  King  Edward's 

(Back. 

Jane  Shorey^  was  for  England,  &c. 

For 
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For  this  the  ancient  Fathers  did  great  Venus  defy, 
Becaufe  with  her  own  Father  Jove  (he  feared  not  to  lye, 
Hence  Cupid  came,  who  afterwards  reveng'd  his  lo- 
sing Mother, 
And  made  kind  Bibilis  do  the  like  with  Caunus  her 

(own  Brother ; 
And  afterwards  the  Goddefs  kept  Adonis  for  Referve, 
But  Jane  Shore,  Jane  Shore,  fhe  flretch'd  King  Ed- 
ward's Nerve. 

Jane  Shore  Jhe  was  for  England,  &>c. 

The  Colchan  Dame  Medea  her  Father  did  betray, 
And  taught  her  Lover  Jafon  the  vigilant  Bull  to  flay  ; 
And  after  thence  convey' d  her  Father's  golden  Fleece, 
She  with   her   Lover  fail'd   away  in  Argo's  Ship  to 

(Greece ; 
But  finding  Jafon  falfe,  fhe  burnt  his  Wife  and  Court, 
But   Jane  Shore,   Jane  Shore,  me  fhew'd  King  Ed- 

(ward  Sport. 

Jane  Shore  fhe  was  for  England,  &*c. 

Romix  of  Saxony,  the  Welch  State  overthrew  ; 
Igerne  of  Cornwall,  Pendragon  did  fubdue  ; 
Queen  Vanora  with  Arthur  fought  fmgly  hand  to  hand 
In  Bed,  tho'  afterwards  fhe  made  Horns  on  his  Head 

(to  ftand, 
And  to  Sir  Modredus,  Piclifh  Prince,  a  Paramour  be- 

(came  ; 
But  Jane  Shore,  Jane  Shore,  fhe  made  King  Edward 

(tame. 

Jane  Shore  flie  was  for  England,  &c. 

Marefia  of  Italy,  fee  how  (he  floutly  copes 
With  Jefuits,  Priefls,  Cardinals,  and  tripple  Crown- 

(ed  Popes  ; 

And 
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And  with  King  Henry  Rofamond  fpent  many  a  dally- 
ing Hour, 
'Till  laflly  poyfon'd  by  the  Queen  in  Wood/lock  fatal 

(Bower ; 
And  Joan  of  Art  play'd  in  the  Dark  with  the  Knights 

(of  Languedock, 
But  Jane  Shore  met  King  Edward,  and  gave  him 

(Knock  for  Knock. 

Jane  Shore  Jhe  was  for  England,  &*c. 

Pafiphae  we  know  play'd  Feats  with  the  Cretan  Bull, 
And  Proferpine,  tho'  fo  Divine,  became  black  Pluto?, 

(Trull  ; 
The  Spanifh  Bawd  her  Strumpets  taught  to  lay  their 

(Legs  aftride ; 
But  thefe,  and  all  the  Courtezans, '  Jane  Shore  did 

(them  deride ; 
Pope  Joan  was  right,  altho'  fhe  did  the  Papal  Scep- 

(ter  wield, 
But  Jane  Shore,  Jane  Shore,  fhe  made  King  Edward 

(yield. 

Jane  Shore_/fo?  was  for  England,  &>c. 

Agathoclea  and  ALanthe  did  govern  ^Egypfs  King  ; 
The  witty  wench  of  Andover  fhe  was  a  pretty  thing ; 
She    freely  took   her  Lady's    Place,  and  with  Great 

(Edgar  dally'd, 
And  with  main  Force  fhe  foil'd  him  quite,  altho'  he 

(often  rally'd  ; 
For  which  brave  Act,  he  that  her  rackt,  gave  her  his 

Lady's  Land, 
But  Jane  Shore,  Jane  Shore,  KingEdwarddidcommand. 

Jane  Shore  fhe  was  for  England,  &c. 

Of  Phryne  and  of  Lais  Hiflorians  have  related, 
How  their  illuflrious  Beauties  two  Generals  captivated, 

And 
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And  they  that  in  the  Days  of  Yore  kill'd  Men,  and 

(fackt  their  Cities, 
In  Honour    of  their   Miftreffes,  compofed    amorous 

(Ditties  \ 
Let  Flora  gay,  with  Romans  play,  and  be  a  Goddefs 

(call'd ; 
But  yane  Shore,  Jane  Shore,KingEdward(he  QjithralYd. 

Jane  Shore  Jhe  was  for  England,  &>c. 

The  jolly  Tanner's  Daughter,  Harlot  of  Normandy, 
She  only  had  the  Happinefs  to  pleafe  Duke  Roberts 

(Eye; 
And  Roxahna,  tho'  a  Slave,  and  born  a  Grecian, 
Could  with  a  Nod,  command  and  rule  Grand  Signior 

(Soliman  ; 
And  Naples  Joan  would  make  them  groan,  that  ar- 
dently did  love  'r ; 
But  Jane  Shore,  Jane  Shore,  King  Edward^  did 

(move  'r. 

Jane  Shore  JJie  was  for  England,  &C. 

Afpatia  doth  of  the  Perfian  Brothers  boaft, 
Tho'  Cynthia  joy  in  the  Lapthean  Boy,  Jane  Shore 

(fhall  rule  the  roafl ; 
Cleopatra  lov'd  Mark  Anthotiy,  and  Brownal  fhe  did 

(Feats ; 
But  compar'd  to  our  Virago,  they  were  but  merely 

(Cheats  : 
Brave  Carpit- Knights   in    Cupid's   Fights,  their  milk 

(white  Rapiers  drew ; 
But  Jane  Shore,  Jane  Shore,  King  Edward  did  fubdue. 

Jane  Shore  Jfie  was  for  England,  &>c. 

Hamlets  incefluous  Mother,  was  Gathernard,  Den- 

(mark's  Queen ; 
And    Circe,    that    inchanting    Witch,    the   like  was 

(fcarcely  feen  ; 
Warlike 
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Warlike  Penthefdea  was  an  Amazonian  Whore 
To  Hetlor  and  young  Troilus,  both  which  did  her  a- 

(dore ; 
But  brave  King  Edward,  who  before  had  gain'd  nine 

(Victories 
Was  like  a  Bond-Have  fetter'd  within  Jane  Shore's 

(All-conquering  Thighs. 

Jane  Shore  Jhe  was  for  England,  6%  Queen  Fredrick 

(7e/as/or  France ; 

Sing,  Honi  foit  qui  mal  y  penfe. 


A  True 
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A  True  Relation  of  the  Death  of 
Sir  Andrew  Barton,  a  Pyrate  and 
Rover  on  the  Sea. 

To  the  Tune  of,  Come  follow  my  Love. 

If  we  read  the  Accounts  given  us  of  this  Sir 
Andrew  Barton,  by  the  Englifh  and  Scotch 
Hiflorians,  we  fJtall  fcarce  be  able  to  per- 
fwade  otcr  felves  that  tliey  are  talking  of 
tJiefame  Man.  The  for?ner  reprefent  him 
as  a  common  Rover,  whowasjuflly  punij/i'd 
for  his  Pyracy,  the  latter  as  one  who  by  Per- 
mifjion  of  his  King  was  out  at  Sea  to  make 
Reprifads  on  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  in- 
jured him.  Should  I  pretend  to  give  any 
Account  of  him,  and  lean  to  the  fide  of  ei- 
tJier  Hiflorian,  I fJwtild probably  be  thought 
guilty  of  Prejudice  and  Partiality,  and  for 
this  Reafon  I fliall  give  a  faithful  A  bflracl 
of  what  they  both  fay. 

In  tlie  third  Year  of  Henry  VllYs  Reign,  fay 
the  Englifh,  one  Andrew  Barton,  a  Scotch 
Pyra  te,  infefled  the  Seas,  a  nd  rob&d  the  Eng- 
lifh, as  he  did  all  other  Nations  but  his  own, 
upon  which  Sir  Edward  Howard,  King 
Henry\y  Admiral,  wasfent  out  againfl  him, 
who  in  Battle  wounded 7dm,of 'which  he dy'd, 

and 
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andtaking  two  of  his  Ships,  brought  the  Crew 
Prifoners  to   London ;  but  King  Henry, 
out  of  his  great  Clemency ',  thd  they  defer- 
ved  Death,  pardon 'd  them  all,  and  fent 
them  Home  again,  notwithstanding  which, 
the  Scottifh  King,  James  IV.  fent  to  demand 
Reftitution ;    but  King  Henry  anfwer'd, 
That,  far  from  expeclingfuch  a  Meffage,  he 
thought  the  Herald  was  come  to  return  him 
Thanks  for  fparing  the  Lives  offo  many 
Scotchmen,  who  had  defervd  Death. 
On  the  other  hand,  Buchanan  fays,  That  he 
was  a  Merchant,  whofe  Father  had  been 
murder' d,  and  his  Ships  rifled  by  the  Portu- 
guefe;  that  the  Murder  being  committed  in 
Flanders,  Andrew  fued  them  there  and  got 
his  Caufe,  but  the  Portuguefe  refiifing  to  pay 
what  they  were  fined,  and  their  King  not  com- 
pelling 'em,  thd  a  Herald  had  been  fent  from 
King  James  to  demand  Satisfaction,  Barton 
obtain*  d  leave  to  arm  againfl  'em,  and ptttout 
to  Sea ;  that  the  Portuguefe,  who  then  were 
injlricl  Alliance  with  the  Englim,perfwa- 
ded  King  Henry  to  deflroy  Barton,  who  in 
time 'might  perhaps  fallonhis Merchants al- 
fo,  and  that  Thomas  Howard,,  the  Englifh 
Admiral,  was  fent  out  with  tzvoflrong  Ships 
againflhim,who  took  an  Opportunity  offal- 
ling  upon  Barton  when  he  was  on  Board  a 
very  little  Ship,  and  was  followed  by  a  lefs, 
and  yet  had  much  ado  to  overcome  him ; 
adding,  that  Barton  was  a  Man  of  fuch 
Courage,  that  when  his  Cafe  was  defperate, 

thd 
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thd  he  had  fever al  Wounds,  and  one  of  his 
Legs  was  broken  by  a  Cannon  Bullet, yet  he 
took  a  Drum  and  beat  an  Alarm,  or 
Charge,  to  his  Men  to  encourage  them  to 
fight  valiantly,  and  this  he  did  till  his 
Breath  and  Life  fail 'd  him  together.    The 
Prif oners  who  were  taken  inthelngagement, 
he  fays,  were  brought  to  London,  and  be- 
ing in/lrucled  by  the  Englifh,  they  humbly 
begged  their  Lives  of  the  King,  and  he  in 
a    proud     Oftentation   of   his   great   Cle- 
mency,  difmifs'd   and   fent    the   poor  in- 
nocent   Souls    away.       Ambaffadors,    he 
adds,  were  fent  to  complain  of  this   Vio- 
lence, but  King  Henry  juflifyd  what  he 
had  done,  by  ajjerting,  that  they  were  Py- 
rates. 
I  cannot  forbear  obferving  one  Thing,  which 
is,  That  Buchanan  himfelf  acknowledges, 
that  our  Admiral  took  thefe  Ships  in  the 
Downs;  and fuppofing  all  that  he  has  faid 
to  be  true,  and  that  Barton  fell  only  on 
the   Portuguefe,  he  could  have  no  Bufi- 
nefs  on  the  Englifh  Coaft,  unlefs  to  take 
*em  as  they  entered  our  Ports,  by  which  he 
fpoiled  our  Commerce  with  Portugal,  and 
might  therefore  be  as  juflly  loofcd  upon  by 
our  Merchants  as  a  Pyrate,  as  if  he  had 
acltcally  taken  their  Ships.     However,  this 
very  Aclion  bredfuch  Heart  burnings  and 
.  Jealoufies  between  the  two  Kings,  that  it 
laid  the  Seeds  of  War  between  their  King- 
doms, which  fhortly  after  broke  out. 

11  When 
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WHEN  Flora  with  her  fragrant  Flowers 
Bedeck' d  the  Earth  fo  trim  and  gay, 
And  Iris  with  her  dainty  Showers 

Came  to  prefent  the  Month  of  May. 
King  Henry  would  a  Hunting  ride, 

Over  the  River  of  Thames  pafs'd  he, 
Unto  a  Mountain  Top  alfo 

Did  walk  fome  Pleafures  for  to  fee ; 

Where  forty  Merchants  he  efpy'd, 

With  fifty  Sail  come  towards  him, 
Who  then  no  fooner  were  arriv'd, 

But  on  their  Knees  did  thus  complain  : 
Art  t  pleafe  your  Grace,  we  cannot  fail 

To  France  a  Voyage  to  befure, 
But  Sir  Andrew  Barton  makes  us  quail, 

And  robs  us  of  our  Merchant-  Ware. 

Vext  was  the  King,  and  turning  him, 

Said  to  the  Lords  of  high  Degree, 
Have  I  ne'er  a  lord  within  my  Realm, 

Dares  fetch  that  Tray  tor  unto  me  ? 
To  him  reply  d  Charles  Lord  Howard, 

/  will,  my  Liege,  with  Heart  and  Hand, 
IfHpleafeyou  grant  me  leave,  f aid  he, 

I  will  perform  what  you  command. 

To  him  then  fpoke  King  Henry, 

I  fear,  my  Lord,  You  are  too  young. 
No  whit  at  all,  my  Liege,  quoth  he, 

I  hope  to  prove  in  Valour  ftrong : 
The  Scotch  Knight  now  I  vow  to  feek, 

In  what  Place  foe'er  he  be, 
And  bring  Afhore  with  all  his  might, 

Or  into  Scotland  he  mall  carry  me. 


Ahui 
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A  hundred  Men,  the  King  then  f aid, 

Out  of  my  Realm  fhall  chofen  be ; 
Befides  Sailors  and  Ship-boys, 

To  guide  a  great  Ship  on  the  Sea ; 
Bow-men  and  Gunners  of  good  Skill, 

Shall  for  this  Service  chofen  be  ; 
And  they  at  thy  Command  and  Will, 

In  all  Affairs  mail  wait  on  thee. 

Lord  Howard  call'd  a  Gunner  then, 

Who  was  the  beft  in  all  the  Realm, 
His  Age  was  Threefcore  Years  and  ten, 

And  Peter  Simon  was  his  Name : 
My  Lord  caird  then  a  Bow-man  rare, 

Whofe  active  Hands  had  gained  Fame 
A  Gentleman  born  in  York/hire, 

And  William  Horfely  was  his  Name. 

Horfely,  quoth  he,  I  mufl  to  Sea, 

To  feek  a  Traytor  with  good  fpeed, 
Of  a  Hundred  Bow-men  brave,  quoth  he, 

I  have  chofen  thee  to  be  the  Head. 
If  you,  my  Lord,  have  chofen  me 

Of  a  Hundred  Men  to  be  the  Head, 
Upon  the  Main-maft  I'll  hanged  be, 

If  Twelvefcore  I  mifs  one  Shilling's  breadth. 

Lord  Howard  then  of  Courage  bold, 

Went  to  the  Sea  with  pleafant  Chear, 
Not  curb'd  with  Winter's  piercing  Cold, 

Tho'  'twas  the  {lormy  Time  of  Year. 
Not  long  he  had  been  on  the  Sea, 

More  in  Days  than  Number  three, 
But  one  Harry  Hunt  there  he  efpy'd, 

A  Merchant  of  Newcajlle  was  he  ; 

To  him  Lord  Howard  call'd  out  amain, 

And  flriclly  charged  him  to  Hand, 
Demanding  then  from  whence  he  came, 

Or  where  he  did  intend  to  land. 

The 
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The  Merchant  then  made  Anfwer  foon, 
With  heavy  Heart  and  careful  Mind, 

My  Lord,  My  Ship  it  doth  belong 
Unto  Newcafile  upon  Tine. 

Canft  thou  fhew  me,  the  Lord  did  fay r, 

As  thou  didft  fail  by  Day  and  Night, 
A  Scottijh  Rover  on  the  Sea, 

His  Name  is  Andrew  Barton,  Knight  ? 
At  this  the  Merchant  figh'd  and  faid, 

With  grieved  Mind  and  Well-away, 
But  over-well  I  know  that  Wight, 

I  was  his  Prifoner  Yefterday. 

As  I,  my  Lord,  did  fail  from  France, 

A  Bordeaux  Voyage  to  take  fo  far, 
I  met  with  Sir  Andrew  Barton  thence, 

Who  robb'd  me  of  my  Merchant-ware 
And  mickle  Debts  God  knows  I  owe, 

And  every  Man  doth  crave  his  own, 
And  I  am  bound  to  London  now, 

Of  our  gracious  King  to  beg  a  Boon. 

Shew  me  him,  faid  Lord  Howard  then, 

Let  me  once  the  Villain  fee, 
And  e'ry  Penny  he  hath  from  thee  ta'n, 

I'll  double  the  fame  with  Shillings  three. 
Now  God  forbid,  the  Merchant  faid, 

I  fear  your  Aim  that  you  will  mifs ; 
God  blefs  you  from  his  Tyranny, 

For  little  you  think  what  Man  he  is. 

He  is  Brafs  within,  and  Steel  without, 

His  Ship  moft  huge  and  mighty  ftrong, 
With  eighteen  Pieces  of  Ordnance, 

He  carrieth  on  each  fide  along  : 
With  Beams  for  his  Top-caftle, 

As  being  alfo  huge  and  high, 
That  neither  Englifh  nor  Portugal 

Can  Sir  Andrew  Barton  pafs  by. 


Hard 
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Hard  News  thou  fhow'fl,  then  f aid  the  Lord, 

To  welcome  Strangers  to  the  Sea ; 
But  as  I  faid,  I'll  bring  him  Aboard, 

Or  into  Scotland  he  fhall  carry  me. 
The  Merchant  faid,  If  you  will  do  fo, 

Take  Counfel  then  I  pray  withal, 
Let  no  Man  to  his  Top-caftle  go, 

Nor  drive  to  let  his  Beams  down  fall : 

Lend  me  feven  Pieces  of  Ordnance  then 

On  each  fide  of  my  Ship,  faid  he, 
And  by  to  Morrow,  my  good  Lord, 

Again  I  will  your  Honour  fee  : 
A  Glafs  I  fet,  as  may  be  feen, 

Whether  you  fail  by  Day  or  Night, 
And  to  Morrow  be  fure  before  feven, 

You  (hall  fee  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  Knight. 

The  Merchant  fet  my  Lord  a  Glafs, 

So  well  apparent  in  his  Sight, 
That  on  the  Morrow,  as  his  Promife  was, 

He  faw  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  Knight. 
The  Lord  then  fwore  a  mighty  Oath, 

Now  by  the  Heavens  that  be  of  Might, 
By  Faith,  believe  me,  and  by  Troth, 

I  think  he  is  a  worthy  Knight. 

Fetch  me  my  Lyon  out  of  Hand, 

Saith  he,  with  Rofe  and  Streamer  high, 
Set  up  withal  a  Willow-wand, 

That  Merchant-like  I  may  pafs  by. 
Thus  bravely  did  Lord  Howard  pafs, 

And  on  Anchor  rife  fo  high  ; 
No  Top-fail  at  laft  he  caft, 

But  as  a  Foe  did  him  defy. 

Sir  Andrew  Barton  feeing  him 

Thus  fcornfully  to  pafs  by, 
As  tho'  he  cared  not  a  Pin 

For  him  and  his  Company  : 

Then 
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Then  call'd  he  for  his  Men  amain, 
Fetch  back  yon  Pedlar  now,  quoth  he, 

And  e'er  this  way  he  come  again, 
I'll  teach  him  well  his  Courtefy. 

A  Piece  of  Ordnance  foon  was  (hot, 

By  this  proud  Pyrate  fiercely  then, 
Into  Lord  Howard's  middle  Deck, 

Which  cruel  Shot  kill'd  fourteen  Men. 
He  call'd  then  Peter  Simon,  he, 

Look  how  thy  Word  do  (land  in  ftead ; 
For  thou  (halt  be  hanged  on  Main-mail, 

If  thou  mifs  Twelvefcore  one  Penny  breadth. 

Then  Peter  Simon  gave  a  Shot, 

Which  did  Sir  Andrew  mickle  fcare, 
In  at  his  Deck  it  came  fo  hot, 

Kill'd  fifteen  of  his  Men  of  War : 
Alas,  then  f aid  the  Pyrate /tout, 

I  am  in  Danger  now  I  fee  ; 
This  is  fome  Lord,  I  greatly  fear, 

That  is  fet  on  to  conquer  me. 

Then  Henry  Hunt  with  Rigour  hot, 

Came  bravely  on  the  other  fide, 
Who  likewife  fhot  in  at  his  Deck, 

And  kill'd  fifty  of  his  Men  befide : 
Then,  out,  alas,  Sir  Andrew  crfd, 

What  may  a  Man  now  think  or  fay  ? 
Yon  Merchant  thief  that  pierceth  me, 

He  was  my  Prifoner  Yeflerday. 

Then  did  he  on  Gordion  call, 

Unto  the  Top-caflle  for  to  go, 
And  bid  his  Beams  he  (hould  let  fall, 

For  he  greatly  fear'd  an  Overthrow. 
The  Lord  call'd  Horfely  then  in  hafte, 

Look  that  thy  Word  (land  in  (lead, 
For  thou  (halt  be  hanged  on  Main-mad, 

If  thou  mifs  Twelvefcore  a  Shilling's  breadth. 

Then 
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Then  up  the  Maft  Tree  fwerved  he, 

This  flout  and  mighty  Gordion  ; 
But  Horfely  he  moft  happily, 

Shot  him  under  his  Collar-Bone  : 
Then  call'd  he  on  his  Nephew,  and 

Said,  Sifter's  Son's  I  have  no  mo, 
Three  hundred  Pound  I  give  to  thee, 

If  thou  wilt  to  the  Top-caftle  go. 

Then  ftoutly  he  began  to  climb 

From  off  the  Maft  fcorn'd  to  depart ; 
But  Horfely  foon  prevented  him, 

And  deadly  pierc'd  him  to  the  Heart. 
His  Men  being  flain,  then  up  amain 

Did  this  proud  Pyrate  climb  with  fpeed, 
For  Armour  of  Proof  he  had  put  on, 

And  did  not  dint  of  Arrows  dread. 

Come  hither  Horfely,  f aid  the  Lord, 

See  thou  thy  Arrows  aim  aright ; 
Great  Means  to  thee  I'll  ftill  afford, 

And  if  thou  fpeedft  I'll  make  thee  Knight. 
Sir  Andrew  did  climb  up  the  Tree, 

With  right  good  Will  and  all  his  Main, 
Then  upon  the  Breaft  hit  Horfely  he, 

'Till  the  Arrow  did  return  again. 

Then  Horfely  fpy'd  a  Private  Place, 

With  a  perfect  Eye  in  a  fecret  Part, 
His  Arrow  fwiftly  flew  apace, 

And  fmote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  Heart 
Fight  on,  fight  on,  my  merry  Men  all, 

A  little  I  am  hurt,  yet  not  flain, 
I'll  but  lye  down  and  bleed  awhile, 

And  come  and  fight  with  you  again. 

And  do  not,  f aid  he,  fear  Englifh  Rogues, 
And  of  your  Foes  fland  not  in  awe, 

But  (land  faft  by  St.  Andrew's  Crofs, 
Until  you  hear  my  Whiftle  blow. 


They 
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They  never  heard  his  Whittle  blow, 
Which  made  them  all  moil  fore  afraid. 

Then  Horfely  faid,  My  Lord,  Aboard 
For  now  Sir  Andrew  Barton'?,  dead. 

Thus  boarded  they  this  gallant  Ship, 

With  right  good  Will  and  all  their  main, 
Eighteen  Score  Scots  alive  in  it, 

Befides  as  many  more  were  flain. 
The  Lord  went  where  Sir  Andrew  lay, 

And  quickly  then  cut  off  his  Head  ; 
I  mould  forfake  England  many  a  Day, 

If  thou  wert  alive  as  thou  art  dead. 

Thus  from  the  Wars  Lord  Howard  came 

With  mickle  Joy  and  Triumphing, 
The  Pyrate's  Head  he  brought  along 

For  to  prefent  unto  the  King : 
Who  briefly  unto  him  did  fay, 

Before  he  well  knew  what  was  done, 
Where  is  the  Knight  and  Pyrate  gay, 

That  I  my  felf  may  give  the  Doom  ? 

You  may  thank  God,  then  faid  the  Lord, 

And  four  Men  in  the  Ship,  quoth  he. 
That  we  are  fafely  come  Afhore, 

Sith  you  never  had  fuch  an  Enemy  ; 
That  is,  Henry  Hunt  and  Peter  Simon, 

William  Horfely  and  Peter'?,  Son  : 
Therefore  Reward  them  for  their  Pains, 

For  they  did  Service  in  their  turn. 

To  the  Merchant  therefore  the  King  he  faid, 

In  lieu  of  what  he  hath  from  thee  ta'n, 
I'll  give  to  thee  a  Noble  a  Day, 

Sir  Andrew'?,  Whittle  and  his  Chain 
To  Peter  Simon  a  Crown  a  Day, 

And  half  a  Crown  to  Peter's,  Son ; 
And  that  was  for  a  Shot  fo  gay, 

Which  bravely  brought  Sir  Andrew  down. 

Horfely 
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Horfely  I  will  make  thee  a  Knight, 

And  in  York/hire  thou  fhalt  dwell ; 
Lord  Howard  fhall  Earl  Bury  hight, 

For  this  Acl  deferveth  well  : 
Ninety  Pounds  to  our  Englifh  Men, 

Who  in  this  Fight  did  floutly  fland  ; 
And  Twelve  Pence  a  Day  to  the  Scots,  till  they 

Come  to  my  Brother  King's  High  Land. 


SSS* 


yohnny 
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Johnny  Armftrong^'  laft  Good-night, 
fhewing  how  John  Armftrong  with 
his  Eightfcore  Men  fought  a  bloody- 
Battle  with  the  Scotch  King  at  E- 
denborough. 


To  a  Northern  Tune. 


Never  was  Country  in  the  World  more  in- 
fefted  with  Robbers  than  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland  in  former  Days.  Some  few  Ba7i- 
ditti  we  have  had  here  in  England,  but  com- 
pared to  their  Number  they  are  few  indeed', 
but  as  a  general  Hiflory  of  them  would  at 
prefent  be  foreign  to  myPurpofe,Ifhallconfine 
myself  to  the  Hero  of  the  following  Ballad, 
whofe  Habitation  was  at  no  great  diflance 
from  the  River  Ewfe ;  there  he  had  aftrong 
Body  of  Men  under  his  Command,  and  all  his 
Neighbours,  even  the  near  eft  lLng\[{h,ftood 
in  Awe  of  him,  and  paid  him   Tribute. 
When  James  V.  reign' d  in  Scotland,  and 
Henry  VIII.  in  England,  the  former  wil- 
ling tofupprefs  all  Robberies ,  levied  a  fmall 
Army,  marctid  out  againft  the  Banditti, 
and pitch 'd  his  Tents  hard  by  the  River 
Ewfe.     At  this  John  Armftrong  became 

fenjible 
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fenjible  of  his  Danger,  and  would  willingly 
have  made  his  Peace.     Some  of  the  King's 
Officers  finding  him  in  this  DifpoJition,fe~ 
cretlyp  erf  waded him  to  make  his  Submifijfion, 
adding j  that  they  durfl  afpurehim  he  would 
be  kindly  receiv'd.      Armftrong  follow yd 
their  Counfel,  and  with  Sixty  Horfemen  un- 
arm'd,  haflerCd  to  the  King,  but  impru- 
dently forgot  to  provide  himf elf  with  Paffes, 
and  afafe  Conducl.      Thofe  who  had  given 
him  this  Advice,  fenfible  of  his  Error,  lay 
in  Ambufh  for,  furpritfd  and  took  him, 
with  his  Sixty  Men,  and  carry edy em  all  to 
the  King,  pretending  that  they  had  made 
t hem  Prif oners.  Nor  was  he  accus*  d  of  rob- 
bing only,  bid  of  having  alfo  form! da  Defign 
of  delivering  up  all  that  Part  of  the  Country 
to  the  EngJifh,  and  being  condemned,  he, 
with  Fifty  four  of  his  Companions,  was 
hanged,  the  other  fix  were  refervd  as  Ho- 
flages  to  deter  their  Fellows  from  being 
guilty  of  the  like  Crime.     Otir  Poet,  1 fup- 
pofe,  thought  that  the  Gallows  was  too  low 
a  Death  for  his  Her oe,  and  therefore  rather 
chofe  to  let  him  dye  bravely  fighting.     In- 
flead  of  Three,  he  gives  him  a  Retinue  of 
Eightfcore  Men,  and  lays  his  Scene  in  E- 
denburg,  and  thefe,  I  think,  are  the  only 
material  Points  in  which  he  differs  from 
Hiflory, 

IS  there  ever  a  Man  in  all  Scotland, 
From  the  highefl  Eflate  to  the  lowed  Degree, 
That  can  mew  himfelf  now  before  our  King, 
Scotland  is  fo  full  of  Treachery  ? 

I  2  Yes 
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Yes,  there  is  a  Man  in  We/imorland, 

And  Johnny  Armjlrong  they  do  him  call, 

He  has  no  Lands  nor  Rents  coming  in, 

Yet  he  keeps  Eightfcore  Men  within  his  Hall. 

He  has  Horfes  and  Harnefs  for  them  all, 
And  goodly  Steeds  that  be  Milk-white, 

With  their  goodly  Belts  about  their  Necks, 
With  Hats  and  Feathers  all  alike. 

The  King  he  writes  a  loving  Letter, 

And  with  his  own  Hand  fo  tenderly, 
And  hath  fent  it  unto  Johnny  Armjlrong, 

To  come  and  fpeak  with  him  fpeedily. 

When  John  he  look'd  this  Letter  upon, 
He  look'd  as  Blith  as  a  Bird  in  a  Tree, 

/  was  never  before  a  King  in  my  Life, 

My  Father,  my  Graiidfather,  nor  none  of  us  three. 

But  feeing  we  mufl  go  before  the  King, 

Lord,  we  will  go  mofl  gallantly ; 
Yejhall  every  one  have  a  Velvet  Coat, 

Laid  down  with  golde?i  Laces  three. 

And  every  onefhall  have  a  fear  let  Cloak, 

Laid  down  with  filver  Laces  five, 
With  your  golden  Belts  about  your  Necks, 

With  Hats  and  Feathers  all  alike. 

But  when  Johnny  went  from  Giltknock-Hall, 
The  Wind  it  blew  hard,  and  full  fall  it  did  rain, 

Now  fare  thee  well  thou  Giltknock-Hall, 
Lfear  LJhall  never  fee  thee  again. 

Now  Johnny  he  is  to  Edenborough  gone, 
With  his  Eightfcore  Men  fo  gallantly, 
And  every  one  of  them  on  a  Milk-white  Steed, 

With  their  Bucklers  and  Swords  hanging  to  their 

(Knee. 
But 
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But  when  John  came  the  King  before, 
With  his  Eightfcore  Men  fo  gallant  to  fee, 

The  King  he  mov'd  his  Bonnet  to  him, 

He  thought  he  had  been  a  King  as  well  as  he. 

0  Pardon,  pardon,  my  Sovereign  Liege, 
Pardon  for  my  Eightfcore  Men  and  me  \ 

For  my  Name  it  is  Johnny  Armftrong, 
And  Subjecl  of  yours,  my  Liege,  faid  he. 

Away  with  thee,  thou  falfe  Tray  tor, 

No  Pardon  will  I  grant  to  thee, 
But  to-Morrow  Morning  by  Eight  of  the  Clock, 

I  will  hang  up  thy  Eightfcore  Men  and  thee. 

Then  Johnny  look'd  over  his  left  Shoulder, 

And  to  his  merry  Men  thus  faid  he, 
/  have  asked  Grace  of  a  gracelefs  Face, 

No  Pardon  there  is  for  you  and  me. 

Then  John  pull'd  out  his  good  broad  Sword, 

That  was  made  of  the  Mettle  fo  free, 
Had  not  the  King  moved  his  Foot  as  he  did, 

Joh?i  had  taken  his  Head  from  his  fair  Body. 

Come  follow  me  my  merry  Men  all, 

We  will f corn  one  Foot  for  to  fly, 
Itjhall  never  be  faid  we  were  hang'd  like  Dogs, 

We  will  fight  it  out  mofl  manfully. 

Then  they  fought  on  like  Champions  bold, 
For  their  Hearts  were  fturdy,  flout  and  free, 

'Till  they  had  kill'd  all  the  King's  good  Guard, 
There  were  none  left  alive  but  one,  two  or  three. 

But  then  rofe  up  all  Edenborough, 

They  rofe  up  by  Thoufands  three, 
A  cowardly  Scot  came  John  behind, 

And  run  him  through  the  fair  Body. 

I  3  Said 
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Said  John,  Fight  on  my  merry  Men  all, 
I  ani  a  little  wounded  but  am  not /lain, 

I  will  lay  me  down  to  bleed  awhile, 

Then  Til  rife  and  fight  with  you  again. 

Then  they  fought  on  like  mad  Men  all, 
Till  many  a  Man  lay  dead  on  the  Plain, 

For  they  were  refolved  before  they  would  yield, 
That  every  Man  would  there  be  flain. 

So  there  they  fought  couragioufly, 

'Till  mod  of  them  lay  dead  there  and  flain, 

But  little  Mufgrave,  that  was  his  Foot-Page, 
With  his  bonny  Griffel  got  away  unta'n. 

But  when  he  came  to  Giltknock-Hall, 

The  Lady  fpy'd  him  prefently, 
What  News,  what  News,  thou  little  Foot-Page, 
What  News  from  thy  Matter,  and  his  Company. 

My  News  is  bad,  Lady,  he  faid, 

Which  I  do  bring,  as  you  may  fee, 
My  Mafter  *Joh7iny  Armflrong  is  flain, 

And  all  his  gallant  Company. 

Yet  thou  art  welcome  home,  my  bonny  Griffel, 
Full  oft  thou  hafl  been  fed  with  Corn  and  Hay, 

But  now  thoufhalt  be  fed  with  Bread  and  Wine, 
And  thy  Sides fhall  be  f purr1  d  no  more,  I  fay. 

O  then  befpake  his  little  Son, 

As  he  fat  on  his  Nurfe's  Knee, 
Tf  ever  I  live  to  be  a  Man, 

My  Father's  Death  revengd  fhall  be. 


[  175] 


A*  pleafant  Ballad  fhewing  how  two 
valliant  Knights,  Sir  John  Arm- 
ftrong, and  Sir  Michael  Mufgravey 
fell  in  Love  with  the  Beautiful 
Daughter  of  the  Lady  Dacres  in 
the  North ;  and  of  the  great  Strife 
that  happen'd  between  them  for 
her,  and  how  they  wrought  the 
Death   of  One   hundred    Men. 

Another  Poet  willing  to  conceal  the  ignomini- 
ous Death  of  Armftrong,  has  in  this  Song 
Knighted  him  y  and  made  his  Rival  kill  him, 
at  leaft  I  am  apt  to  believe  His  the  fame 
Armftrong  he  is  talking  of  and  for  that 
Reafon  I  have  infer  ted  it,  thinking  myfelf 
oblig*d  to  do  him  as  much  Juflice  as  to  our 
famous  Englifh  Outlaw  Robin  Hood,  and 
to  leave  the  Story  of  his  Marriage  upon  Re- 
cord, 

AS  it  fell  out  one  Whitfonday, 
The  Blith  Time  of  the  Year, 
When  every  Tree  was  clad  with  green, 

And  pretty  Birds  fmg  clear : 
The  Lady  Dacres  took  her  way 
Unto  the  Church  that  pleafant  Day, 
With  her  fair  Daughter,  frefh  and  gay, 
A  bright  and  bonny  Lafs. 

I  4  Fa  la 
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Fa  la  tre  dang  de  do  ; 

Trang  trole  lo  tra?ig  de  do ; 
With  hey  trang  trole  lo  lye, 

She  was  a  bonny  Lafs. 

Sir  Michael  Muf grave  in  like  fort 

To  Church  repaired  then, 
And  fo  did  Sir  jfolm  Armjlrong  too, 

With  all  his  merry  Men ; 
Two  greater  Friends  there  could  not  be, 
Nor  braver  Knights  for  Chivalry, 
Both  Batchelors  of  high  Degree, 

Fit  for  a  bonny  Lafs. 

They  fat  them  down  upon  one  Seat, 

Like  loving  Brethren  dear, 
With  Hearts  and  Minds  devoutly  bent 

God's  Service  for  to  hear ; 
But  rifmg  from  their  Prayers  tho' 
Their  Eyes  a  ranging  ftrait  did  go, 
Which  wrought  their  utter  Overthrow, 

All  for  o?ie  bonny  Lafs. 

Quoth  Muf  grave  unto  Armflrong  then, 

Yon  fits  the  fweeteft  Dame, 
That  ever  for  her  fair  Beauty, 

Within  this  Country  came. 
Infooth,  quoth  Armflrong  prefently, 
Your  Judgment  I  mufl  verify, 
There  never  came  unto  my  Eye, 

A  braver  bonny  Lafs. 

I  fwear,  faid  Mufgrave,  by  this  Sword, 

Which  did  my  Knighthood  win, 
To  Heal  away  fo  fweet  a  Dame, 

Could  be  no  Ghoflly  Sin. 
That  Deed,  quoth  Armflrong,  would  be  ill, 
Except  you  had  her  right  good  Will, 
That  your  Defire  fhe  would  fulfil, 
And  be  thy  bonny  Lafs. 
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By  this  the  Service  quite  was  done, 

And  home  the  People  paft ; 
They  wifh'd  a  Blifter  on  his  Tongue, 

That  made  thereof  fuch  hafte. 
At  the  Church-Door  the  Knights  did  meet, 
The  Lady  Dacres  for  to  greet, 
But  moft  of  all  her  Daughter  fweet, 

That  beauteous  bonny  Lafs. 

Said  Armflrong  to  the  Lady  fair, 

We  both  have  made  a  Vow, 
At  Dinner  for  to  be  your  Guefts, 

If  you  will  it  allow. 
With  that  befpoke  the  Lady  free, 
Sir  Knights,  right  welcome  (hall  you  be. 
The  happier  Men  therefore  are  we, 

For  Love  of  this  botmy  Lafs. 

Thus  were  the  Knights  both  prick'd  in  Love, 

Both  in  one  Moment  thrall'd, 
And  both  with  one  fair  Lady  gay, 

Fair  Lfabella  call'd. 
With  humble  Thanks  they  went  away, 
Like  wounded  Harts  chas'd  all  the  Day. 
One  would  not  to  the  other  fay, 

They  lov'd  this  bonny  Lafs. 

Fair  Ifabel  on  the  other  fide 

As  far  in  Love  was  found, 
So  long  brave  Armflrong  fhe  had  e^d, 

Till  Love  her  Heart  did  wound  : 
Brave  Armflrong  is  my  Joy,  quoth  fhe  ; 
Would  Chrifl  he  were  alone  with  me, 
To  talk  an  Hour  two  or  three 

With  his  fair  bonny  Lafs. 

But  as  thefe  Knights  together  rode, 

And  Homeward  did  repair, 
Their  Talk  and  eke  their  Countenance  fhew'd, 

Their  Hearts  were  clogg'd  with  Care. 
12  I  n  Fair 
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Fair  If  abet,  the  one  did  fay, 
Thou  haft  fubdu'd  my  Heart  this  Day.      • 
But  ihe's  my  Joy,  did  Muf grave  fay, 
My  bright  and  bonny  Lafs. 

With  that  thefe  Friends  incontinent, 

Became  moft  deadly  Foes, 
For  love  of  beauteous  Ifabel, 

Great  Strife  betwixt  them  rofe  : 
Quoth  Armflrong,  She  mall  be  my  Wife, 
Although  for  her  I  lofe  my  Life ; 
And  thus  began  a  deadly  Strife, 

And  for  one  bonny  Lafs. 

Thus  two  Years  long  this  Grudge  did  grow, 

Thefe  gallant  Knights  between, 
While  they  a  wooing  both  did  go, 

Unto  this  beauteous  Queen  : 
And  fhe  who  did  their  Furies  prove, 
To  neither  would  bewray  her  Love, 
The  deadly  Quarrel  to  remove, 

About  this  bonny  Lafs. 

But  neither  for  her  fair  Intreats, 

Nor  yet  her  Iharp  Difpute, 
Would  they  appeafe  their  raging  Ire, 

Nor  yet  give  o'er  their  Suit. 
The  Gentlemen  of  the  North  Country, 
At  laft  did  make  this  good  Decree, 
All  for  a  perfect  Unity, 

About  this  bonny  Lafs. 

The  Love-fick  Knights  mould  both  be  fet 

Within  one  Hall  fo  wide, 
Each  of  them  in  a  gallant  fort, 

Even  at  a  feveral  Tide ; 
And  'twixt  them  both  for  certainty, 
Fair  Ifabel  mould  placed  be, 
Of  them  to  take  her  Choice  full  free, 

Mofl  like  a  bonny  Lafs. 

And 
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And  as  (he  like  an  Angel  bright, 

Betwixt  them  mildly  flood, 
She  turn'd  unto  each  feveral  Knight 

With  pale  and  changed  Blood  : 
Now  am  I  at  liberty 

To  make  and  take  my  Choice,  quoth  fhe. 
Yea,  quoth  the  Knights,  we  do  agree, 

Then  chufe  thou  bonny  Lafs. 

O  Mufgrave,  thou  art  all  too  hot 

To  be  a  Lady's  Love, 
Quoth  fhe,  and  Armflrong  teems,  a  Sot, 

Where  Love  binds  him  to  prove ; 
Of  Courage  great  is  Muf grave  flill, 
And  fith  to  chufe  I  have  my  will, 
Sweet  Armflrong  fhall  my  Joys  fulfil, 

And  I  his  bonny  Lafs. 

The  Nobles  and  the  Gentles  both, 

That  were  in  prefent  Place, 
Rejoyced  at  this  fweet  Record  ; 

But  Muf  grave  in  Difgrace, 
Out  of  the  Hall  did  take  his  way, 
And  Armflrong  marryed  was  next  Day, 
With  Ifabel  his  Lady  gay, 

A  bright  and  bonny  Lafs. 

But  Mufgrave  on  the  Wedding-Day, 

Like  to  a  Scotchman  dight, 
In  fecret  fort  allured  out 

The  Bridegroom  for  to  fight ; 
And  he  that  will  not  out-brav'd  be, 
Unto  his  Challenge  did  agree, 
Where  he  was  flain  moft  fuddenly 

For  his  fair  bonny  Lafs. 

The  News  whereof  was  quickly  brought 

Unto  the  lovely  Bride  : 
And  many  of  young  Armflrong 's  Kin 

Did  after  Mufgrave  ride ; 


They 
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They  hew'd  him  when  they  had  him  got, 
As  fmall  as  Flefh  into  the  Pot, 
Lo  !  thus  befel  a  heavy  Lot, 
About  this  bonny  Lafs. 

The  Lady  young,  which  did  lament 

This  cruel  curled  Strife, 
For  very  Grief  dyed  that  Day, 

A  Maiden  and  a  Wife  : 
An  hundred  Men,  that  haplefs  Day, 
Did  lofe  their  Lives  in  that  fame  Fray  ; 
And  'twixt  thofe  Names,  as  many  fay, 

Is  deadly  Strife  JIM  'biding. 


An  Ex- 
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An  Excellent  Ballad  of  a  Prince  of 
England's  Courtfhip  to  the  King 
of  Frances  Daughter,  and  how 
the  Prince  was  difafteroufly  flain, 
and  the  aforefaid  Princefs  was  af- 
terwards marry'd  to  a  Forrefter. 

To  the  Tune  of,  Crimfon  Velvet. 


The  following  Song  is>  I  believe,  written  on  a 
fictitious  Subfecl,  at  leafi  I  have  not  been 
able  to  dif cover  any  Part  of  Hi/lory  to  which 
it  alludes  ;  however  >  I  will  not  pretend  to 
advance  pofitively  that  it  is  fictitious,  feeing 
that  very  few  of  thefe  venerable  ancient 
Song  Editors  were  wholly  indebted  to  Inven- 
tion for  their  Poetical  Productions  ;  mofi 
of  thofe  who  do  not  relate  a  direcl  Facl  ha- 
ving fome  Story  at  leafl  in  view,  which 
through  length  of  Time  may  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

IN  the  Days  of  old, 
When  fair  France  flourilh, 
Stories  plainly  told, 
Lovers  felt  annoy : 

The 
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The  King  a  Daughter  had, 

Beauteous,  fair  and  comely, 
Which  made  her  Father  glad, 

She  was  his  only  Joy  ; 
A  Prince  from  England  came, 
Whofe  Deeds  did  merrit  Fame, 

He  woo'd  her  long,  and  lo  at  laft, 
Look  what  he  did  require, 
She  granted  his  Defire, 

Their  Hearts  in  one  were  linked  fall. 
Which  when  her  Father  proved, 
Lord  how  he  was  moved, 

And  tormented  in  his  Mind; 
He  fought  for  to  prevent  them, 
And  to  difcontent  them, 

Fortune  croffed  Lovers  kind. 

When  thefe  Princes  twain 

Were  thus  barr'd  of  Pleafures, 
Through  the  King's  Difdain, 

Which  their  Joys  withftood : 
The  Lady  lock'd  up  clofe 

Her  Jewels  and  her  Treafure, 
Having  no  remorfe 

Of  State  or  Royal  Blood  : 
In  homely  poor  Array 

She  went  from  Court  away, 

To  meet  her  Love  and  Heart's  delight, 
Who  in  a  Forefl  great, 
Had  taken  up  his  Seat, 

To  wait  her  coming  in  the  Night  : 
But  lo,  what  fudden  Danger, 
To  this  Princely  Stranger, 

Chanced  as  he  fet  alone ; 
By  Outlaws  he  was  robbed, 
And  with  a  Poniard  flabbed, 

Uttering  many  a  dying  Groan. 

The  Princefs  armed  by  him, 

And  by  true  Defire,  Wandring 
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Wandring  all  the  Night, 

Without  Dread  at  all : 
Still  unknown  Ihe  pafs'd, 

In  her  ftrange  Attire, 
Coming  at  the  laft 

Within  Eccho's  call : 
You  fair  Woods,  quoth  {he, 
Honoured  may  you  be, 

Harbouring  my  Hearts  delight : 
Which  doth  incompafs  here 
My  Joy  and  only  dear, 

My  trufty  Friend  and  comely  Knight. 
Sweet  I  come  unto  thee, 
Sweet  I  come  to  woo  thee, 

That  thou  may'ft  not  angry  be, 
For  my  long  delaying, 
And  thy  courteous  flaying, 

Amends  for  all  I'll  make  to  thee. 

Pafling  thus  alone 

Through  the  filent  Forefl, 
Many  a  grievous  Groan 

Sounded  in  her  Ear ; 
Where  fhe  heard  a  Man 

To  lament  the  forefl 
Chance  that  ever  came, 

Forc'd  by  deadly  Strife  : 
Farewel,  my  dear,  quoth  he, 
Whom  I  fhall  never  fee, 

For  why,  my  Life  is  at  an  end, 
For  thy  fweet  fake  I  dye, 
Through  Villains  Cruelty, 

To  fhow  I  am  a  faithful  Friend. 
Here  I  lye  bleeding, 
While  my  Thoughts  are  feeding, 

On  the  rareft  Beauty  found, 
O  hard  hap  that  may  be, 
Little  knows  my  Lady 

My  Heart's  Blood  lies  on  the  Ground. 

With 
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With  that  he  gave  a  Groan, 

That  did  break  afunder, 
All  the  tender  Strings 

Of  his  gentle  Heart : 
She  who  knew  his  Voice, 

At  his  Tale  did  wonder, 
All  her  former  Joys 

Did  to  Grief  convert : 
Strait  fhe  ran  to  fee, 

Who  this  Man  mould  be, 
That  fo  like  her  Love  did  fpeak ; 

And  found  when  as  fhe  came, 
Her  lovely  Lord  lay  (lain, 

Smear'd  in  Blood  which  Life  did  break, 
Which  when  that  fhe  efpyed, 
Lord  how  fore  fhe  cryed, 

Her  Sorrows  could  not  counted  be ; 
Her  Eyes  like  Fountains  running, 
While  fhe  cry'd  out,  My  Darling, 

Would  God  that  I  had  dy'd  for  thee. 

His  pale  Lips,  alas, 

Twenty  times  fhe  kiffed, 
And  his  Face  did  wafh 

With  her  brinifh  Tears ; 
Every  bleeding  Wound 

Her  fair  Face  bedewed, 
Wiping  of  the  Blood 

With  her  golden  Hair  : 
Speak,  my  Love,  quoth  fhe, 
Speak,  dear  Prince,  to  me, 

One  fweet  Word  of  Comfort  give ; 
Lift  up  thy  fair  Eyes, 
Liflen  to  my  Cries, 

Think  in  what  great  Grief  I  live  : 
All  in  vain  fhe  fued, 
All  in  vain  fhe  wooed, 

The  Prince's  Life  was  fled  and  gone. 
There  flood  fhe  flill  mourning, 
'Till  the  Sun's  approaching, 

And  bright  Day  was  coming  on.  In 
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In  this  fad  Diftrefs, 

Quoth  this  Royal  Lady, 
Who  can  now  exprefs, 

What  will  become  of  me  ? 
To  my  Father's  Court 

Never  will  I  wander, 
But  fome  Service  feek, 

Where  I  may  placed  be. 
Whilfl  fhe  thus  made  her  Moan, 
Weeping  all  alone, 

In  this  deep  and  deadly  Fear, 
A  Forrefler  all  in  green, 
Mofl  comely  to  be  feen, 

Ranging  the  Wood  did  find  her  there, 
Round  be  fet  with  Sorrow, 
Fair  Maid,  quoth  he,  good  Morrow, 

What  hard  Hap  has  brought  you  here. 
Harder  Hap  did  never 
Chance  to  Maiden  ever, 

Here  lies  flain  my  Brother  dear. 

Where  might  I  be  plac'd, 

Gentle  Forrefler  tell  me, 
Where  might  I  procure 

A  Service  in  my  Need  ? 
Pains  will  I  not  fpare, 

But  will  do  my  Duty, 
Eafe  me  of  my  Care, 

Help  my  extream  Need. 
The  Forrefler  all  amazed, 
On  her  Beauty  gazed, 

'Till  his  Heart  was  fet  on  fire : 
If,  fair  Maid  (quoth  he) 
You  will  go  with  me, 

You  fhall  have  your  Heart's  defire ; 
He  brought  her  to  his  Mother, 
And  above  all  other 

He  fet  forth  this  Maiden's  Praife ; 
Long  was  his  Heart  inflamed, 
At  length  her  Love  he  gained, 

So  Fortune  did  his  Glory  raife.  Thus 
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Thus  unknown  he  match'd 

With  the  King's  fair  Daughter, 
Children  feven  he  had, 

E'er  fhe  to  him  was  known : 
But  when  he  underftood 

She  was  a  Royal  Princefs, 
By  this  Means  at  laft 

He  fhew'd  forth  her  Fame : 

He  cloath'd  his  Children  then 
Not  like  to  other  Men, 

In  Party-colours  flrange  to  fee, 
The  Right  fide  Cloth  of  Gold, 
The  Left  fide  to  behold, 

Of  Woollen  Cloth  ftill  framed  he : 
Men  thereat  did  wonder, 
Golden  Fame  did  thunder 

This  ftrange  Deed  in  every  Place : 
The  King  of  France  came  thither, 
Being  pleafant  Weather, 

In  thefe  Woods  the  Hart  to  chafe. 

The  Children  there  did  fland, 

As  their  Mother  willed, 
Where  the  Royal  King 

Mufl  of  force  come  by; 
Their  Mother  richly  clad 

In  fair  Crimfon  Velvet, 
Their  Father  all  in  Grey, 

Moft  comely  to  the  Eye. 
When  this  famous  King, 
Noting  every  thing, 

Did  ask  how  he  durft  be  fo  bold, 
To  let  his  Wife  to  wear, 
And  deck  his  Children  there, 

In  coftly  Robes  of  Pearl  and  Gold : 
The  Forrefler  boldly  replied, 
And  the  Caufe  defcried, 

And  to  the  King  he  thus  did  fay, 
Well  may  they,  by  their  Mother, 
Wear  rich  Cloaths  with  other, 

Being  by  Birth  a  Princefs  gay.  The 
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The  King,  upon  thefe  Words, 

More  needfully  beheld  them, 
'Till  a  crimfon  Blufh 

His  Conceit  did  crofs  : 
The  more  I  look,  quoth  he, 

On  thy  Wife  and  Children, 
The  more  I  call  to  Mind 

The  Daughter  whom  I  loft. 
I  am  that  Child,  quoth  Ihe, 
Falling  on  her  Knee, 

Pardon  me  my  Sovereign  Liege. 
The  King  perceiving  this, 
His  Daughter  dear  did  kifs, 

'Till  joyful  Tears  did  flop  his  Speech. 
With  his  Train  he  turned, 
And  with  her  fojourned; 

Strait  he  dubb'd  her  Husband  Knight, 
He  made  him  Earl  of  Flanders, 
One  of  his  chief  Commanders. 

Thus  were  their  Sorrows  put  to  flight. 


The 
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The  Life  and  Death  of  the  famous 
Thomas  Stukely,  an  EngUJJi  Gal- 
lant in  the  Time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  ended  his  Life  in  a 
Battle  of  three  Kings  of  Bar- 
bary. 

To  the  Tune  of,  King  Henry\s-  going  to  Bulloign,  &>c. 

The  former  Part  of  this  Song  isfo  confin'd  to 
Particulars,  that  it  cannot  be  expetted  Hi- 

florians  fhould  have  taken  Notice  of  any 
of  thefe  Facls\  but  I  am  furpriz  d  that 
amongfi  the  Crimes  our  Poet  has  charg*d 
Stukely  with,  he  has  not  taken  Notice  of 
the  mofi  heinous ;  Treafon  againfl  his  Queen 
and  Country:  For  the  King  of  Spain  en- 
rag *d  that  Queen  Elizabeth  fJiould  pro- 
tect the  Dutch,  who  had  lately  revolted 

from  the  Spanifh  Government,  took  Care  to 
encourage  the  Rebels  in  Ireland,  and  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  entered  into  aflricl  League 
with  him,  defiring  to  fet  the  Marquis  of 
Vincola,  his  Baflard  Son,  upon  the  Throne 
of  Ireland.       Thomas    Stukely,  who  for 

fome  Reafon,  (but  what  is  not  recorded)  had 

fled  from  England,  his  Native  Country, 

joyrid 
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joyn'd  the  Pope,  and  pretended fuch  Inter  eft 
in  Ireland,  that  his  Holinefs  gave  him  the 
Title  of  Marquis  of  Lemfter,  Earl  of 
Wexford  and  Cartelogh,  Vif count  Mo- 
rogh,  and  Baron  of  RofTe,  and  Command 
of  Eight  hundred  Italian  Soldiers,  who 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  Conqueft  of  that 
Kingdom.  A  s  Religion  was  made  the  Pre- 
tence, the  Expedition  was  to  be  commanded 
in  chief  by  the  great  Bigot  of  thofe  Days 
Don  Sebaftian,  King  of  Portugal,  a  Prieft- 
ridden  Monarch,  whofe  Education  had 
been  intrufted  to  a  Jefuit,  and  who  had 
been  taught,  that  to  plant  the  Roman  Re- 
ligion with  Fire  and  Sword  was  the  grand 
Bufinefs  of  a  believing  Prince.  Stukely 
therefore  with  his  Eight  hundred  M en faiVd 
to  Portugal  to  joy n  his  Commander,  but  he 
was  at  that  time  taken  up  with  other 
Views,  and  defign'd  an  Expedition  nearer 
Home;  for  he  was  raifing  an  Army  to 
preach  the  Gofpel  in  Morocco.  Nor  was 
there  a  Pretence  wanting  for  carrying  on 
this  War\  for  after  the  Death  of  Abdalla, 
King  of  Morocco,  Muley  Mahomet  his 
Son,  had  caused  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
Kin%\  upon  this  Muley  Moluc,  his  Uncle, 
raised  an  Army  againfthim,  alledging,  that 
purfuant  to  the  Laws  of  the  CherifFs  the 
King 's  Brother s  ought  to  afcendthe  Throne 
before  his  Sons,  and  Mahomet  being  over- 
thrown in  three pitctid Bat 'ties,  fled  to » Por- 
tugal, where  having  reprefented  his  Cafe 

to 
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to  Don  Sebaftian,  and  promts' d  that  his 
Subjects  Jhould  turn  Chriflians,  that  Mo- 
narch, contrary  to  the  Advice  of  all  his 
Council,  imbark'd  with  13,000  Men,  of 
whom  Stukely  and  his  800  Soldiers  made 
a  part,  upon  Promife,  that  this  Expedition 
ended,  he  wotcld  immediately  fail  for  Ire- 
land.    A  pitch' d  Battle,  and  that  a  bloody 
one  too,  was  fought,  during  which  Moluc, 
who  had  lain  lingring,  dy'd  in  his  Litter, 
Sebaftian  was  flain,  and  Mahomet  flying, 
wasdrowned  inpafjing  the  River  Mucazen. 
The  Partictclars  of  this  Battle  are  foreign 
to  my  Purpofe,  Ifhall  therefore  refer  thofe 
who  are  Curious  of  feeing  them  to  Mon- 
fietir  Vertot's  Hi/lory  of  the  Revolutions 
in  Portugal. 

IN  the  Weft  of  England, 
Born  there  was,  I  underftand, 
A  famous  Gallant  was  he  in  his  Days, 
By  Birth  a  wealthy  Clothier's  Son, 
Deeds  of  Wonders  hath  he  done, 

To  purchafe  him  a  long  and  lading  Praife. 

If  I  would  tell  his  Story, 
Pride  was  all  his  Glory, 

And  lufty  Stukely  he  was  call'd  in  Court, 
He  ferv'd  a  Bifhop  in  the   Weft, 
And  did  accompany  the  belt, 

Maintaining  of  himfelf  to  gallant  Sort. 

Being  thus  efteemed, 

And  every  where  well  deemed, 

He  gain'd  the  Favour  a  London  Dame, 

Daughter 
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Daughter  to  an  Alderman, 
Curtis  (he  was  called  then, 
To  whom  a  Suitor  gallantly  he  came. 

When  me  his  Perfon  fpyed, 
He  could  not  be  denyed, 

So  brave  a  Gentleman  he  was  to  fee; 
She  was  quickly  made  his  Wife, 
In  Weal  or  Woe  to  lead  her  Life, 

Her  Father  willing,  thereto  did  agree. 

Thus  in  State  and  Pleafure, 
Full  many  Days  they  meafure, 

'Till  cruel  Death  with  his  regardlefs  Spight, 
Bore  old  Curtis  to  the  Grave, 
A  thing  that  Stukely  wifh'd  to  have, 

That  he  might  revel  all  in  Gold  fo  bright. 

He  was  no  fooner  tombed, 
But  Stukely  he  prefum'd, 

To  fpend  a  Hundred  Pounds  a  Day  in  wafle ; 

The  greateft  Gallants  in  the  Land 
Had  Stuke/y's  Purfe  at  their  Command, 

Thus  merrily  the  time  away  he  pafs'd. 

Taverns  and  Ordinaries, 
Were  his  chief  Braveries, 

Golden  Angels  there  flew  up  and  down  ; 
Riots  were  his  befl  delight, 
With  {lately  feafting  Day  and  Night, 

In  Court  and  City  thus  he  won  Renown. 

Thus  wafling  Lands  and  Living, 
By  this  lawlefs  giving, 

At  length  he  fold  the  Pavements  of  the  Yard, 
Which  cover'd  were  with  Blocks  of  Tin, 
Old  Curtis  left  the  fame  to  him, 

Which  he  confumed  lately  as  you  have  heard. 

Whereat 
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Whereat  his  Wife  fore  grieved 
Defiring  to  be  relieved, 

Make  much  of  me  dear  Husband,  ftie  did  fay. 
I'll  make  much  more  of  thee  (faid  he) 
Than  any  one  (hall  verily, 

I'll  fell  thy  Cloaths,  and  fo  I'll  go  my  way. 

Cruelly  this  Hard-hearted, 
Away  from  her  parted, 

And  travell'd  into  Italy  with  fpeed; 
There  he  flourifh'd  many  a  Day, 
In  his  Silks  and  rich  Array, 

And  did  the  Pleafures  of  a  Lady  feed. 

It  was  the  Lady's  Pleafure, 

To  give  him  Goods  and  Treafure, 

For  to  maintain  him  in  great  Pomp  and  Fame ; 
At  laft  came  News  afluredly 
Of  a  fought  Battel  in  Barbary, 

And  he  would  valiantly  go  fee  the  fame. 

Many  a  noble  Gallant, 
Sold  both  Land  and  Talent 

To  follow  Stukely  in  his  famous  Fight, 
Whereas  three  Kings  in  Perfon  would 
Adventuroufly  with  Courage  bold, 

Within  this  Battel  fhew  themfelves  in  Fight. 

Stukely  and  his  Followers  all 
Of  the  King  of  Portugal, 

Had  Entertainment  like  to  Gentlemen  : 
The  King  affected  Stukely  fo, 
That  he  his  Secrets  all  did  know, 

And  bore  his  Royal  Standard  now  and  then. 

Upon  this  Day  of  Honour, 
Each  Man  did  fhew  his  Banner, 
Morocco,  and  the  King  of  Barbary, 

Portugal 
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Portugal,  and  all  his  Train. 
Bravely  glittering  on  the  Plain, 

And  gave  the  Onfet  there  mofl  valiantly. 

The  Cannons  they  rebounded, 
Thund 'ring  Guns  redounded, 

Kill,  kill,  was  all  the  Soldiers  cry  j 
Mangled  Men  lay  on  the  Ground, 
And  with  Blood  the  Earth  was  drown'd, 

The  Sun  likewife  was  darkned  in  the  Sky. 

Heaven  was  fo  difpleafed, 
And  would  not  be  appeafed, 

But  Tokens  of  God's  Wrath  did  (how, 
That  he  was  angry  at  this  War, 
He  fent  a  fearful  Blazing  Star, 

Whereby  the  Kings  might  their  Misfortunes  know. 

Bloody  was  the  Slaughter, 
Or  rather  wilful  Murder, 

Where  Sixfcore  thoufand  Fighting  Men  were  flain  : 
Three  Kings  within  this  Battle  dy'd, 
With  forty  Dukes  and  Earls  befide, 

The  like  will  never  more  be  fought  again. 

With  woeful  Arms  infolding, 
Stukely  flood  beholding 

The  bloody  Sacrifice  of  Souls  that  Day  : 
He  fighing  faid,  I  woeful  Wight, 
Againfl  my  Confcience  here  do  fight, 

And  brought  my  Followers  all  unto  decay. 

Being  thus  molefled, 
And  with  Grief  oppreffed, 

Thofe  brave  Italians  that  did  fell  their  Lands, 
With  Stukely  for  to  travel  forth, 
And  venture  Life  for  little  Worth, 

Upon  him  all  did  lay  their  murd'ring  Hands. 

13  K  Unto 
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Unto  Death  thus  Wounded, 
His  Heart  with  Sorrow  fwooned, 

And  to  them  thus  he  made  his  heavy  Moan  ; 
Thus  have  I  left  my  Country  dear, 
To  be  thus  vilely  murder'd  here, 

E'en  in  this  Place,  whereas  I  am  not  known. 

My  Wife  I  have  much  wronged, 
Of  what  to  her  belonged, 

I  vainly  fpent  in  idle  Courfe  of  Life ; 
What  I  have  had  is  paft  I  fee, 
And  bringeth  nought  but  Grief  to  me, 

Therefore  grant  me  Pardon,  gentle  Wife. 

Life  I  fee  confumeth, 

And  Death  I  fee  prefumeth, 

To  change  this  Life  of  mine  into  a  new : 
Yet  this  my  greateft  Comfort  brings, 
I  liv'd  and  dy'd  in  Love  of  Kings, 

And  fo  brave  Stukely  bid  the  World  adieu. 

Stuke/fs  Life  thus  ended, 
Was  after  Death  befriended, 

And  like  a  Soldier  buryed  gallantly 
Where  now  there  ftands  upon  the  Grave, 
A  flately  Temple  builded  brave, 

With  Golden  Turrets  piercing  to  the  Sky. 


XXV.  Queen 
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XXV.  Queen  Elizabeth 's  Champion: 
Or,  A  Victory  obtained  by  the 
Young  Earl  of  Effex,  over  the  Old 
Emperor  of  Germany  y  by  Sea ;  in 
which  he  took  the  Emperor's  Son, 
and  brought  him  Prifoner  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  Reader  with  a  tedious 
Introduction  to  this  Ballad.  The  Earl  of 
Eflex,  the  Heroe  of  the  Song,  fought  feve- 
ral  times,  and  with  good  Succefs,  againfi 
the  Spaniards;  which  of  his  Battles  this 
was  writ  upon,  I  fhall  leave  thofe  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  Hi/lory  to  deter- 
mine. 


COME   found  up   your    Trumpets,  and  beat  up 
(your  Drums, 
And  let's  go  to  Sea  with  a  valiant  good  Cheer, 
In  fearch  of  a  mighty  vaft  Navy  of  Ships, 

The  like  has  not  been  for  this  fifty  long  Years, 
Raderer  two>.  tandaro  te 
Raderer>  tadorer,  tan  do  re. 

The  Queen  fhe  provided  a  Navy  of  Ships, 
With  fweet  flying  Streamers  fo  glorious  to  fee, 

K  2  Rich 
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Rich  Top  and  Top-gallants,  Captains  and  Lieutenants 
Some  forty,  fome  fifty  Brafs  Pieces  and  three, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

They  had  not  fail'd  pafl  a  Week  on  the  Seas, 
Not  pairing  a  Week  and  Days  two  or  three, 

But  they  were  aware  of  the  proud  Emperor, 
Both  him  and  all  his  proud  Company, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 


When  he  beheld  our  powerful  Fleet, 
Sailing  along  in  their  Glory  and  Pride, 

He  was  amaz'd  at  their  Valour  and  Fame, 
Then  to  his  warlike  Commanders  he  cry'd, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

Thefe  were  the  Words  of  the  Old  Emperor, 

Saying,  Who's  this  that  is  failing  to  me, 
If  he  be  a  Ki?ig  that  weareth  a  Crown, 
Yet  am  I  a  better  Man  than  he, 
Raderer  tivo,  &c. 

It  is  not  a  King  nor  Lord  of  a  Crown, 

Which  now  to  the  Seas  with  his  Navy  is  come, 

But  the  young  Earl  of  Efjex,  the  Queen's  Lieutenant, 
Who  fears  no  Foes  in  Chriflendom, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

Oh  !  Is  that  young  Lord  then  come  to  the  Seas, 
Then  let's  tack  about,  and  be  fleering  away, 

I  have  heard  fo  much  of  his  Father  before, 
That  I  will  not  fight  with  young  Effex  to  Day, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

Oh  !  then  befpoke  the  Emperor's  Son, 
As  they  were  tacking  and  fleering  away, 

Give  me,  Royal  Father,  this  Navy  of  Ships, 
And  I  will  go  fight  with  young  Effex  to  Day, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

Take 
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Take  them  with  all  my  Heart,  loving  Son, 

Moft  of  them  are  of  a  Capital  Size, 
But  mould  he  do  as  his  Father  has  done, 

Farewel  thine  Honour  and  mine  likewife. 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

With  Cannons  hot,  and  thundering  Shot, 
Thefe  two  Gallants  fought  on  the  Main, 

And  as  it  was  young  Effex's  Lot, 
The  Emperor's  Son  by  him  was  ta'n, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

Give  me  my  Son,  the  Emperor  cry'd, 

Which  thou  this  Day  has  taken  from  me, 

And  I'll  give  to  thee  three  Keys  of  Gold, 
The  one  mail  be  of  High  Germany, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

I  care  not  for  thy  three  Keys  of  Gold, 
Which  thou  haft  proffer' d  to  fet  him  free, 

But  thy  Son  he  mall  to  England  fail, 
And  go  before  the  Queen  with  me, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

Then  have  I  fifty  good  Ships  of  the  beft, 

As  good  as  ever  were  fent  to  the  Sea, 
And  e'er  my  Son  into  England  (hall  fail, 

They  fhall  go  all  for  good  Company, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

They  had  not  fought  this  famous  Battle, 
They  had  not  fought  it  Hours  were  three, 

E're  fome  loft  Legs,  and  fome  loft  Arms, 
And  fome  lay  tumbling  in  the  Sea, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

Effex  he  got  this  Battle  likewife, 

Tho'  'twas  the  Iharpeft  that  ever  was  feen, 

K  3  Home 
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Home  he  return'd  with  a  wonderful  Prize, 

And  brought  the  Emperor's  Son  to  the  Queen, 
Raderer  two,  &c. 

Oh  !  then  befpoke  the  'Prentices  all, 

Living  in  London  both  proper  and  tall, 
In  a  kind  Letter  fent  ftrait  to  the  Queen, 
For  Effex's  fake  they  would  fight  all, 
Raderer  two,  Tandaro  te ; 
Raderer,  tadorer,  tan  do  re. 


XXVI.  A  true 
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XXVI.  The  Honour  of  a  London 
Trentice.  Being  an  Account  of 
his  matchlefs  Manhood  and  brave 
Adventures  done  in  Turkey,  and 
by  what  Means  he  marry'd  the 
King's  Daughter,  &c. 


To  the  Tune  of,  All  you  that  love  good  Fellows,  &c. 


The  following  Songalfo  relates  to  anoble  Piece 
of  Chivalry  performed  in  Queen  Elizabeths 
Days,  and  therefore  claims  a  Place  here ; 
but  I  mufl  acknowledge  my  felffo  ignorant 
of  the  Hiflory  of  that  Reign,  that  I  cannot 
yet  dij cover  who  this  famous  'Prentice  was, 
nor  yet  any  particular  Account  of  thePacl ;  I 
fha  11  therefore  leave  the  Poet  to  tell  his  own 
Story. 


OF  a  worthy  London  'Prentice 
My  Purpofe  is  to  fpeak, 
And  tell  his  brave  Adventures 
Done  for  his  Country  fake  ; 
Seek  all  the  World  about, 

And  you  fhall  hardly  find, 

A  Man  in  Valour  to  exceed 

A  'Prentice  gallant  Mind. 

K4 
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He  was  born  in  ClieQiire, 

The  chief  of  Men  was  he, 
From  thence  brought  up  to  London, 

A  'Prentice  for  to  be ; 
A  Merchant  on  the  Bridge, 

Did  like  his  Service  fo, 
That  for  three  Years  his  Factor, 

To  Turkey  he  mould  go. 

And  in  that  famous  Country 

One  Year  he  had  not  been, 
E'er  he  by  Tilt  maintained 

The  Honour  of  his  Queen, 
Elizabeth  his  Princefs, 

He  nobly  did  make  known, 
To  be  the  Phoenix  of  the  World, 

And  none  but  fhe  alone. 

In  Armour  richly  gilded, 

Well  mounted  on  a  Steed, 
One  Score  of  Knights  moll  hardy, 

One  Day  he  made  to  bleed ; 
And  brought  them  all  unto  the  Ground, 

Who  proudly  did  deny, 
Elizabeth  to  be  the  Pearl 

Of  Princely  Majefty. 

The  King  of  that  fame  Country 

Thereat  began  to  frown, 
And  will'd  his  Son,  there  prefent, 

To  pull  this  Youngfter  down  ; 
Who  at  his  Father's  Words 

Thefe  boafling  Speeches  faid, 
Thou  art  a  Traytor,  Englijh  Boy, 

And  haft  the  Traytor  pla/d. 

I  am  no  Boy,  nor  Traytor, 

Thy  Speeches  I  defy, 
For  which  I'll  be  revenged 

Upon  thee  by  and  by, 
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A  London  'Prentice  Hill 

Shall  prove  as  good  a  Man, 
As  any  of  your  Turkijh  Knights, 

Do  all  the  bell  you  can. 

And  therewithal  he  gave  him 

A  Box  upon  the  Ear, 
Which  broke  his  Neck  afunder, 

As  plainly  doth  appear. 
Now  know,  proud  Turk,  quoth  he, 

I  am  no  EngliJJi  Boy, 
That  can  with  one  fmall  Box  o'  th'  Ear, 

The  Prince  of  Turks  deflroy. 

When  as  the  King  perceived 

His  Son  fo  ftrangely  flain, 
His  Soul  was  fore  afflicted 

With  more  than  mortal  Pain  ; 
And  in  Revenge  thereof, 

He  fwore  that  he  mould  dye 
The  cruel'ft  Death  that  ever  Man 

Beheld  with  mortal  Eye. 

Two  Lyons  were  prepar'd 

This  'Prentice  to  devour, 
Near  famifh'd  up  with  Hunger, 

Ten  Days  within  the  Tower, 
To  make  them  far  more  fierce 

And  eager  of  their  Prey, 
To  glut  themfelves  with  humane  Gore, 

Upon  this  dreadful  Day. 

The  appointed  time  of  Torment 

At  length  grew  near  at  hand, 
When  all  the  noble  Ladies 

And  Barons  of  the  Land, 
Attended  on  the  King, 

To  fee  this  'Prentice  flain, 
And  bury'd  in  the  hungry  Maws 

Of  thofe  fierce  Lyons  twain. 

K  5  Then 
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Then  in  his  Shirt  of  Cambrick, 

With  Silks  moft  richly  wrought, 
This  worthy  London  Prentice 

Was  from  the  Prifon  brought, 
And  to  the  Lyons  given 

To  (launch  their  Hunger  great, 
Which  had  not  eat  in  ten  Days  fpace 

Not  one  fmall  Bit  of  Meat. 

But  God,  that  knows  all  Secrets, 

The  Matter  fo  contriv'd, 
That  by  this  young  Man's  Valour 

They  were  of  Life  depriv'd ; 
For  being  faint  for  Food, 

They  fcarcely  could  withftand 
The  noble  Force,  and  Fortitude, 

And  Courage  of  his  Hand : 

For  when  the  hungry  Lyons, 

Had  cafl  on  him  their  Eyes, 
The  Elements  did  thunder 

With  the  Eccho  of  their  Cryes ; 
And  running  all  amain 

His  Body  to  devour, 
Into  their  Throats  he  thrufl  his  Arms, 

With  all  his  Might  and  Power : 

From  thence  by  manly  Valour 

Their  Hearts  he  tore  in  funder, 
And  at  the  King  he  threw  them, 

To  all  the  People's  Wonder  : 
This  I  have  done,  quoth  he, 

For  lovely  England's  fake, 
And  for  my  Country's  Maiden  Queen 

Much  more  will  undertake. 

But  when  the  King  perceived 

His  wrothful  Lyons  Hearts, 
Afflicled  with  great  Terror, 

His  Rigour  foon  reverts, 

And 
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And  turned  all  his  Hate 
Into  Remorfe  and  Love, 

And  faid,  It  is  fome  Angel 

Sent  down  from  Heav'n  above. 

No,  no,  I  am  no  Angel, 

The  courteous  young  Man  faid, 
But  born  in  famous  England, 

Where  God's  Word  is  obey'd ; 
Aflifled  by  the  Heavens, 

Who  did  me  thus  befriend, 
Or  elfe  they  had  moft  cruelly 

Brought  here  my  Life  to  end. 

The  King,  in  Heart  amazed, 

Lift  up  his  Eyes  to  Heaven, 
And  for  his  foul  Offences 

Did  crave  to  be  forgiven ; 
Believing  that  no  Land 

Like  England  may  be  feen, 
No  People  better  governed 

By  virtue  of  a  Queen. 

So  taking  up  this  young  Man, 

He  pardon'd  him  his  Life, 
And  gave  his  Daughter  to  him 

To  be  his  wedded  Wife  ; 
Where  then  they  did  remain, 

And  live  in  quiet  Peace, 
In  fpending  of  their  happy  Days, 

In  Joy  and  Love's  Increafe. 


XXVII.  The 
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XXVII.  The  true  Lovers  Knot  un- 
tied :  Being  the  right  Path  where- 
by to  advife  Princely  Virgins  how- 
to  behave  themfelves,  by  the  Ex- 
ample of  the  Renowned  Princefs, 
the  Lady  Arabella,  and  the  Second 
Son  of  the  Lord  Seymour,  late  Earl 
of  Hertford. 

To  the  Tune  of  Frogs  Galliard,  &*c. 

The  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the  Heroine  of 
the  following  Song  (whofe  Adventures  none 
of  our  general  Hiflorians  have  at  length 
recorded,  few  have  touctid  upon)  was  dou- 
bly related  to  King  James  the  Firft,  in 
whofe  Reign  fhe  dyd,for  they  both  fprang 
from  Margaret,  the  eldefl  Daughter  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  by  her  firft 
Husband  King  James  the  Fourth  of  Scot- 
land, had  James  the  Fifth,  Father  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  Mother  of  James  the 
Firft  of  England,  a7idfeveral  other  Chil- 
dren, whofe  Names,  being  foreign  to  my 
Purpofe,  I  fhall  take  no  Notice  of;  after 
the  Death  of  her  firft  Husband fJie  marry' d 
Archibald  DouglafTe,  Earl  of  Agnus,  by 

whom 
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whomfhe  had  a  Daughter  caWd  Margaret, 
who  taking  to  Husband  Matthew  Earl  of 
Lenox,  bore  him  three  Sons,  of  whom  the 
youngefl,  Charles,  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Lenox,)  was  Father  to  Lady  Arabella.  Nor 
was  this  all,  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
after  the  Death  of  her  firjl  Husband  Fran- 
cis the  Second,  of  France,  was  marry 'd  to 
Henry  Lord  Darley,  (fecond  Son  of  Mat- 
thew Earl  of  Lenox,  by  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet, an  elder  Brother  of  Charles  Stuart, 
the  Lady  Arabella^  Father)  by  whom  fhe 
had 'King]  ames.  When  this  Monarch  came 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  he  had  fome 
Reafon  to  be  jealozcs  of  this  Lady,  not 
only  becaufe  of  her  near  Relation  to  him, 
hit  the  veryfirft  Confpiracy \form 'd  againfl 
King  James,  was  in  favour  of  this  Lady, 
thd  utterly  ignorant  of  it,  for  the  Papifls 
hoping  for  a  Change  of  Religion,  and  the 
dif graced 'Statefmen ''for a  Change  of  Govern- 
ment, fecretly  plotted  to  make  away  with 
King  James,  and  to  proclaim  the  Lady 
Arabella  Queen:  However,  the  Confpi- 
racy was  difcover*d,  the  Chief  executed, 
and  Arabella  prov'd  Lnnocent\  but  certain 
it  is,  their  Dejign  might  have  raised  fome 
ambitious  Thotcghts  in  her,  which  otherwife 
would  not  have  had  Birth;  and  it  was 
good  Policy  to  take  Care  fJie  fliould  not 
flrengthen  her  felf  by  too  powerful  an 
Alliance.  Mean  while  Sir  William  Sey- 
mour, Son  to  the  Lord  Beauchamp,  and 

Grand- 
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Grand/on  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  pri- 
vately wooed  and  marry* d  this  Lady ;  but  as 
this  Family  was  alfo  related  to  the  Crown, 
young  Seymour  was  the  mojl  dangerous 
P  erf  on  fhe  could  marry,  for  a  diflant 
Claim  to  the  Throne,  in  good  Politicks,  is 
Treafon.      The  Match  was  no  fooner  dif 
covered,  but  Seymour  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  Lady  Arabella  confined  in  her 
own  Houfe  at  Highgate.     However,  they 
were  notfoflriclly  obferv'd  but  they  found 
Means  of  corref ponding  together,  and  con- 
cluded to  make  their  Efcape  beyond  Sea. 
A  ccordingly  Sir  William  dif  gulfing  himf elf, 
and  leaving  his  Man  in  his  Bed,  that  the 
Keeper  might  not  mifs  him  till  the  next 
Day,  came  to  the  Place  appointed,    and 
fhe  alfo  found  the  Means  ofefcapingfrom  her 
Houfe  in  Man's  Apparel,  but  flaying  long 
beyond  the  limited  time,  and  he  apprehenfeve 
that  fhe  was  taken,  and  would  difcover  him 
too,  made  the  beflof '  his  way,  leaving  Word 
for  her  that  he  was  gone  to  Dunkirk,  where 
he  would  wait  her  coming  \  but  her  very 
fears  betray' 'd  her,  and  hindered  her  fol- 
lowing him  fo  fafl  as  fie  ought  to  have 
done,  fo  that  being  retaken  fhe  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where,  on  the  27  th 
of  September,    1615,  fhe  dyyd,  and  was 
privately  bury'd  at   Weftminfter,  in  the 
fame    Vault  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
She   dead,   Sir  William  Seymour  having 
obtairid  leave  to  return  home,  was  marry* d 

to 
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to  Frances,  Daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
EfTex,  and  after  his  Grandfather's  Death 
he  inherited  the  Title  of 'Earl \  and  was  af- 
terwards created  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
and fromhim  is  defcendedone  ofourprefent 
noblefl  Families. 

AS  I  to  Ireland  did  pafs, 
I  faw  a  Ship  at  Anchor  lay, 
Another  Ship  likewife  there  was, 

Which  from  fair  England  took  her  way. 

This  Ship  that  fail'd  from  fair  England, 

Unknown  unto  our  Gracious  King, 
The  Lord  Chief  Juftice  did  command, 

That  they  to  London  mould  her  bring. 

I  then  drew  near,  and  faw  more  plain, 

Lady  Arabella  in  Diftrefs, 
She  wrung  her  Hands,  and  wept  amain, 

Bewailing  of  her  Heavinefs. 

When  near  fair  London  Tower  fhe  came, 

Whereas  her  landing  Place  mould  be, 
The  King  and  Queen  with  all  their  Train, 

Did  meet  this  Lady  gallantly. 

How  now,  Arabella,  faid  our  good  King, 

Unto  this  Lady  flrait  did  fay, 
Who  hath  firft  ty'd  thee  to  this  thing, 

That  you  from  England  took  your  way  ? 

None  but  my  felf,  my  Gracious  Liege, 
Thefe  ten  long  Years  I've  been  in  Love 

With  the  Lord  Seymour's  fecond  Son, 
The  Earl  of  Hertford  fo  we  prove  : 

Full 


Full  many  a  Hundred  Pound  I  had 
In  Goods  and  Livings  in  the  Land, 

Yet  I  have  Lands  us  to  maintain, 
So  much  your  Grace  doth  underfland : 

My  Lands  and  Livings  fo  well  known 

Unto  your  Books  of  Majefty, 
Amount  to  Twelvefcore  Pound  a  Week, 

Befides  what  I  do  give,  quoth  me. 

In  gallant  Derby/hire  likewife, 

I  Ninefcore  Beadfmen  maintain  there, 

With  Hats  and  Gowns  and  Houfe  Rentfree, 
And  every  Man  five  Marks  a  Year. 

I  never  raifed  Rent,  faid  fhe, 

Nor  yet  opprefs'd  the  Tennant  poor, 

I  never  did  take  Bribes  for  Fines, 
For  why,  I  had  enough  before. 

Whom  of  your  Nobles  will  do  fo, 
For  to  maintain  the  Commonalty? 

Such  Multitudes  would  never  grow, 
Nor  be  fuch  flore  of  Poverty. 

I  would  I  had  a  Milk-Maid  been, 
Or  born  of  fome  more  low  Degree, 

Then  I  might  have  lov'd  where  I  like, 
And  no  Man  could  have  hinder'd  me. 

Or  would  I  were  fome  Yeoman's  Child, 
For  to  receive  my  Portion  now, 

According  unto  my  Degree, 

As  other  Virgins  whom  I  know. 

The  highefl  Branch  that  foars  aloft, 
Needs  muft  befhade  the  Myrtle-tree, 

Needs  mud  the  Shadow  of  them  both, 
Shadow  the  third  in  his  Degree. 


But 
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But  when  the  Tree  is  cut  and  gone, 

And  from  the  Ground  is  bore  away, 
The  loweft  Tree  that  there  doth  Hand, 

In  time  may  grow  as  high  as  they. 

Once  too  I  might  have  been  a  Queen, 

But  that  I  ever  did  deny, 
I  knew  your  Grace  had  right  to  th'  Crown, 

Before  Elizabeth  did  dye. 

You  of  the  eldeft  Sifter  came, 

I  of  the  fecond  in  Degree, 
The  Earl  of  Hartford  of  the  third, 

A  Man  of  Royal  Blood  was  he. 

And  fo  Good  night,  my  Sovereign  Leige, 

Since  in  the  Tower  I  muft  lye, 
I  hope  your  Grace  will  condefcend, 

That  I  may  have  my  Liberty. 

Lady  Arabella,  faid  the  King, 

I  to  your  Freedom  would  confent, 
If  you  would  turn  and  go  to  Church, 

There  to  receive  the  Sacrament. 

And  fo  Good-night,  Arabella  fair, 

Our  King  reply*  d  to  her  again, 
I  will  take  Counfel  of  my  Nobility, 

That  you  your  Freedom  may  obtain. 

Once  more  to  Prifon  muft  I  go, 

Lady  Arabella  then  did  fay, 
To  leave  my  Love  breeds  all  my  Woe, 

The  which  will  be  my  Life's  decay. 

Love  is  a  Knot  none  can  unknit, 

Fancy  a  liking  of  the  Heart, 
Him  whom  I  love  I  can't  forget, 

Though  from  his  Prefence  I  mull  part. 

14  The 
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The  meaneft  People  enjoy  their  Mates, 

But  I  was  born  unhappily, 
For  being  crofs'd  by  cruel  Fates, 

I  want  both  Love  and  Liberty. 

But  Death,  I  hope,  will  end  the  Strife  ; 

Farewel,  farewel,  my  Love,  quoth  (he, 
Once  I  had  thought  to  have  been  thy  Wife, 

But  now  am  forc'd  to  »part  with  thee. 

At  this  fad  Meeting  fhe  had  Caufe, 
In  Heart  and  Mind  to  grieve  full  fore, 

After  that  time  Arabella  fair, 

Did  never  fee  Lord  Seymour  more. 
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XXVIII.  The  Northern  Ditty  :  Or, 
The  Scotchman  outwitted  by  the 
Country  Damfel. 

To  a  new  Scotch  Tune. 

Now  I  am  got  into  the  Reign  of  King  James 
theFirft,  IJJiall  chufe  to  infer t  the  follow- 
ing  Song,faidto  be  written  much  about  his 
time  on  an  amorotis  Intrigue  of  a  certain 
Great  Man.  One  would  not  chufe  to  infer t 
bare  Conjectures,  without  being  able  to  fe- 
cond  yem  with  good  Arguments,  or  at  leafl 
very  great  Probabilities ;  my  Reader  will 
therefore  excufe  me,  I  hope,  from  relating 
the  Particulars  I  have  heard;  and  I fhall 
make  no  Obfervation  on  the  Song,  fave, 
that  the  Scottifh  Dialect  pretty  plainly  in- 
timates that  it  was  written  onfome  P erf  on 
of  that  Nation. 

COld  and  Raw  the  North  did  blow, 
Bleak  in  the  Morning  early, 
All  the  Trees  were  hid  with  Snow, 

Cover'd  with  Winter  Yearly  : 
As  I  was  riding  o'er  the  Slough, 

I  met  with  a  Farmer's  Daughter, 
Rofy  Cheeks  and  a  bonny  Brow, 
Good  Faith  my  Mouth  did  water. 

Down 
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Down  I  vail'd  my  Bonnet  low, 

Meaning  to  fhow  my  Breeding, 
She  return' d  a  graceful  Bow, 

Her  Vifage  far  exceeding  : 
I  ask'd  her  where  me  was  going  fo  foon, 

And  long'd  to  hold  a  Parley, 
She  told  me  to  the  next  Market-Town, 

On  purpofe  to  fell  her  Barley. 

In  this  Purfe,  fweet  Soul,  faid  I, 

Twenty  Pounds  lies  fairly, 
Seek  no  further  one  to  buy, 

For  Ife  take  all  thy  Barley  : 
Twenty  Pound  more  fhall  purchafe  Delight, 

Thy  Perfon  I  love  fo  dearly, 
If  thou  wilt  lig  with  me  all  Night, 

And  gang  Home  in  the  Morning  early. 

If  Forty  Pound  would  buy  the  Globe, 

This  thing  I'd  not  do,  Sir, 
Or  were  my  Friends  as  Poor  as  Job, 

I'd  never  raife  'em  fo,  Sir, 
For  Ihould  you  prove  one  Night  my  Friend, 

We's  get  a  young  Kid  together, 
And  you'd  be  gone  e'er  nine  Month's  end, 

Then  where  Ihould  I  find  the  Father  '\ 

Pray  what  would  my  Parents  fay, 

If  I  Ihould  be  fo  filly, 
To  give  my  Maidenhead  away, 

And  lofe  my  true  Love  Billy  ? 
Oh,  this  would  bring  me  to  Difgrace, 

And  therefore  I  fay  you  nay,  Sir ; 
And  if  that  you  would  me  embrace, 

Firft  marry,  and  then  you  may,  Sir. 

I  told  her  I  had  wedded  been 

Fourteen  Years,  and  longer, 
Elfe  I'd  chufe  her  for  my  Queen, 

And  tye  the  Knot  more  ftronger, 


She 
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She  bid  me  then  no  farther  come, 

But  manag'd  my  Wedlock  fairly, 
And  keep  my  Purfe  for  poor  Spoufe  at  home, 

For  fome  other  mould  buy  her  Barley. 

Then  as  fwift  as  any  Roe, 

She  rode  away  and  left  me  ; 
After  her  I  could  not  go, 

Of  Joy  fhe  quite  bereft  me  : 
Thus  I  my  felf  did  difappoint, 

For  fhe  did  leave  me  fairly  ; 
My  Words  knock'd  all  things  out  of  joynt, 

I  loft  both  the  Maid  and  the  Barley. 

Riding  down  a  narrow  Lane, 

Some  two  or  three  Hours  after, 
There  I  chanc'd  to  meet  again, 

This  Farmer's  bonny  Daughter  : 
Although  it  was  both  Raw  and  Cold, 

I  ftay'd  to  hold  a  Parley, 
And  fhew'd  once  more  my  Purfe  of  Gold, 

When  as  fhe  had  fold  her  Barley. 

Love,  faid  I,  pray  do  not  frown, 

But  let  us  change  Embraces, 
I'll  buy  thee  a  filken  Gown, 

With  Ribbons,  Gloves  and  Laces  ; 
A  Ring  and  Bodkin,  Muff  and  Fan, 

No  Lady  fhall  have  neater  ; 
For,  as  I  am  an  honefl  Man, 

I  ne'er  faw  a  fweeter  Creature. 

Then  I  took  her  by  the  Hand, 

And  faid,  my  dearefl  Jewel, 
Why  fhould'fl  thou  thus  difputing  fland, 

I  prithee  be  not  cruel. 
She  found  my  Mind  was  fully  bent, 

To  pleafure  my  fond  Defire, 
Therefore  fhe  feemed  to  confent, 

But  I  wifh  I  had  never  come  nigh  her. 

Sir, 
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Sir,  faid  me,  what  mall  I  do, 

If  I  commit  this  Evil, 
And  yield  my  felf  in  Love  with  you  ; 

I  hope  you  will  prove  civil  1 
You  talk  of  Ribbons,  Gloves  and  Rings, 

And  likewife  Gold  and  Treafure  : 
Oh,  let  me  firfl  enjoy  thofe  things, 

And  then  you  mall  have  your  Pleafure. 

Sure  thy  Will  fhall  be  obey'd, 

Said  I,  my  own  dear  Honey, 
Then  into  her  Lap  I  lay'd 

Full  Forty  Pounds  in  Money ; 
We'll  to  the  Market  Town  this  Day, 

And  flraitvvay  end  this  Quarrel, 
And  deck  thee  like  a  Lady  gay, 

In  flourifhing  rich  Apparel. 

All  my  Gold  and  Silver  there 

To  her  I  did  deliver  : 
On  the  Road  we  did  repair, 

Out-coming  to  a  River, 
Whofe  Waters  are  both  deep  and  wide, 

Such  Rivers  I  ne'er  fee  many, 
She  leapt  her  Mare  on  the  other  Side, 

And  left  me  not  one  Penny. 

Then  my  Heart  was  funk  full  low, 

With  Grief  and  Care  unrounded, 
After  her  I  could  not  go, 

For  fear  of  being  drowned  ; 
She  turn'd  about,  and  fay'd,  Behold, 

I  am  not  for  your  Devotion, 
But,  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  my  Gold, 

'Twill  ferve  to  inlarge  my  Portion. 


I  began 


I  began  to  ftamp  and  ftare, 

To  fee  what  me  had  adled ; 
With  my  Hands  I  tore  my  Hair, 

Like  one  that  was  quite  diftracled. 
Give  me  my  Money  then  I  cry'd, 

Good  Faith,  I  did  but  lend  it, 
But  (he  full  fail  away  did  ride, 

And  vow'd  fhe  did  not  intend  it. 


A  A 
Y  Y 


XXIX.  The 
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XXIX.  The  famous  Flower  of  Ser- 
ving-Men :  Or3  The  Lady  turn'd 
Serving-Man. 

To  the  Tune  of,  Fiords  Farewell :  Or,  Summer  time  : 
Or,  Love's  Tide. 

Havingnow  infertedall  the  Hiflorical  Ballads 
which  I  had  dejign'd for  this  Collection,  I 
will  give  my  Readers  a  few  of  the  bejl  old 
Fabulous  Songs ;  forfo  I  am  obliged  to  call 
'em  ;  not  that  I  think  the  Subject  of  them 
all  the  Invention  of  the  Poet,  but  becaufe  I 
have  not  hitJierto  been  able  to  trace  the7n 
out  in  Hi/lory,  Perhaps,  thd  written  on 
Perfons  of  Note,  yet  being  confined  to  Par- 
ticulars, the  Facts  they  treat  of  may  have 
efcaped  the  Hiflorians  ;  or  perhaps,  that 
being  chiefly  founded  on  amorous  Intrigues, 
they  would  not,  or  durjl  not,  take  Notice 
of  em ;  or,  which  is  as  probable  as  any  of  the 

f ormer  Conjectures, per hapsl  may  havepaffed 
^em  over.  Nor  can  this  always  be  accounted 
a  Fault,  for  I  believe  it  very  pofjible  to 
read  a  Song,  and  the  Story  on  which  it  is 
written  at  the  fame  time,  yet  not  know 
that  they  both  treat  of  the  fame  Thing ; 

for  being  moflly  composyd  in  the  Days  of 

thofe 
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thofe  Perfons  of  whom  they/peak,  otcr  Poets 
have,  to  difguife  Truths  blended  Truth  and 
Fiflionfo  much  together,  that  without  ha- 
ving been  Perfonally  acquainted  with  the 
Heroes  and  Heroines,  'tis  impoffible  to  know 
tliem.  Perhaps  fome  Perfons  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  antique  Stories,  or  have 
more  Leifure  upon  their  Hands,  may,  upon 
the perujingof  this  Story ,  dif cover  and  bring 
the  World  acquainted  with  the  King  and 
fair  Elife,  whofe  Praifes  are  here  re- 
corded. 

YOU  beauteous  Ladies  great  and  fmall, 
I  write  unto  you  one  and  all, 
Whereby  that  you  may  underfland 
What  I  have  fuffer'd  in  this  Land : 

I  was  by  Birth  a  Lady  fair, 
My  Father's  chief  and  only  Heir, 
But  when  my  good  old  Father  dy'd, 
Then  I  was  made  a  young  Knight's  Bride. 

And  then  my  Love  built  me  a  Bower, 
Bedeck'd  with  many  a  fragrant  Flower  ; 

A  braver  Bower  you  never  did  fee, 
Than  my  true  Love  did  build  for  me. 

But  there  came  Thieves  late  in  the  Night, 
They  robb'd  my  Bower,  and  flew  my  Knight, 
And  after  that  my  Knight  was  flain, 
I  could  no  longer  there  remain. 

My  Servants  all  from  me  did  flye, 
In  the  midft  of  my  Extremity, 
And  left  me  by  my  felf  alone, 
With  a  Heart  more  Cold  than  any  Stone. 

L  Yet 
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Yet  though  my  Heart  was  full  of  Care, 
Heaven  would  not  fuffer  me  to  defpair ; 
Wherefore  in  hafte  I  chang'd  my  Name, 
From  fair  Elife  to  fweet  William. 

And  therewithal  I  cut  my  Hair, 
And  drefs'd  my  felf  in  Man's  Attire, 
My  Doublet,  Hofe,  and  Beaver  Hat, 
And  a  Golden  Band  about  my  Neck  ; 

With  a  Silver  Rapier  by  my  fide, 
So  like  a  Gallant  I  did  ride  ; 
The  thing  that  I  delighted  on, 
It  was  to  be  a  Serving-Man. 

Thus  in  my  fumptuous  Man's  Array, 
I  bravely  rode  along  the  Way ; 
And  at  the  laft  it  chanced  fo, 
That  I  to  the  King's  Court  did  go. 

Then  to  the  King  I  bow'd  full  low, 
My  Love  and  Duty  for  to  fhow ; 
And  fo  much  Favour  I  did  crave, 
That  I  a  Serving-man's  Place  might  have. 

Stand  up,  brave  Youth,  the  King  reply'd, 
Thy  Service  mall  not  be  deny'd  ; 
But  tell  me  firfl  what  thou  canft  do, 
Thou  fhalt  be  fitted  thereunto. 

Wilt  thou  be  Uftier  of  my  Hall, 
To  wait  upon  my  Nobles  all  % 
Or  wilt  thou  be  Tafter  of  my  Wine, 
To  wait  on  me  when  I  do  dine  % 

Or  wilt  thou  be  my  Chamberlain, 
To  make  my  Bed  both  foft  and  fine  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  be  one  of  my  Guard, 
And  I  will  give  thee  thy  Reward  1 


Sweet 
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Sweet  William  with  a  fmiling  Face, 
Said  to  the  King,  If 't  pleafe  your  Grace, 
To  fhew  fuch  Favour  unto  me, 
Your  Chamberlain  I  fain  would  be. 

The  King  then  did  the  Nobles  call, 
To  ask  the  Counfel  of  them  all ; 
Who  gave  Confent  fweet  William  he, 
The  King's  own  Chamberlain  mould  be. 

Now  mark  what  ftrange  thing  came  to  pafs, 
As  the  King  one  Day  a  Hunting  was, 
With  all  his  Lords  and  Noble  Train, 
Sweet  William  did  at  Home  remain. 

Sweet  William  had  no  Company  then 
With  him  at  Home  but  an  old  Man ; 
And  when  he  faw  the  Houfe  was  clear, 
He  took  a  Lute  which  he  had  there  : 

Upon  the  Lute  fweet  William  play'd, 
And  to  the  fame  he  fung,  and  faid, 
With  a  fweet  and  noble  Voice, 
Which  made  the  old  Man  to  rejoyce : 

My  Father  was  as  brave  a  Lord, 
As  ever  Europe  did  afford; 
My  Mother  was  a  Lady  bright, 
My  Husband  was  a  valiant  Knight. 

And-  L  my  f elf  a  Lady  gay, 
Bedeck* d  with  gorgeous  rich  Array, 
The  bravejl  Lady  in  the  La?id 
Had  not  more  Pleafure  at  Command  : 

I  had  my  Mufick  every  Day, 
Harmonious  Leffons  for  to  play ; 
I  had  my  Virgins  fair  and  free, 
Continually  to  wait  on  me. 

L2  But 
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But  now,  alas  !  my  Husband's  dead. 
And  all  my  Friends  are  from  me fled ; 
My  former  Joys  are  p aft  and  gone, 
For  I  am  now  a  Serving-Man. 

At  laft  the  King  from  Hunting  came, 
And  prefently  upon  the  fame, 
He  called  for  this  good  old  Man, 
And  thus  to  fpeak  the  King  began. 

What  News,  what  News,  old  Man,  quoth  he, 
What  News  hall  thou  to  tell  to  me  1 
Brave  News,  the  old  Man  he  did  fay, 
Sweet  William  is  a  Lady  gay. 

If  this  be  true  thou  teH'ft  to  me, 
I'll  make  thee  a  Lord  of  high  Degree ; 
But  if  thy  Words  do  prove  a  Lye, 
Thou  malt  be  hang'd  up  prefently. 

But  when  the  King  the  Truth  had  found, 
His  Joys  did  more  and  more  abound  : 
According  as  the  old  Man  did  fay, 
Sweet  William  was  a  Lady  gay. 

Therefore  the  King  without  delay, 
Put  on  her  glorious  rich  Array ; 
And  upon  her  Head  a  Crown  of  Gold, 
Which  was  moft  famous  to  behold. 

And  then  for  fear  of  further  Strife, 
He  took  fweet  William  for  his  Wife  : 
The  like  before  was  never  feen, 
A  Serving  Man  to  be  a  Queen. 


XXX.  The 
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XXX.  The  Children  in  the  Wood; 
Or,  The  Norfolk  Gentleman's  laft 
Will  and  Teftament. 

To  the  Tune  of,  Rogero,  &c. 

lean  by  no  means  join  in  Opinion  with  thofewho 
believe  this  Song  written  on  the  Murder  of 
King  Edward  the  5  th  and  his  young  Brother 
in  the  Tower.  Richard  III.  was  fucceeded 
by  his  inveterate  Foe  King  Henry  VII,  whofe 
Defendants  have  ever  fence f way'  d  the  Scep- 
ter;  and  a  Poet  need  not  have  had  recourfe 
to  Ficlion  to  have  recorded  this  Story,  he 
might fafely  have  namyd  the  cruel  Tyrant ; 
and  had  it  been  early  after  this  Reign,  it 
would  have  been  a  Complement  to  the  Sove- 
reign. The  blacker  Richard  appear  d,  the 
more  the  Nation  thought  themfelves  obliged 
to  their  great  Deliverer  Henry.  They 
have  bid  one  Plea  then  left,  and  that  is,  this 
old  Ballad  may  perhaps  have  been  written 
during  the  Reign  of  Richard  ;  but  I  can  af 
fure  'em  from  the  little  Acquaintance  I  have 
with  old  Songs,  that  it  was  not  written  of 
above  a  hundred  Years  after  his  Death,  and 
I  am  apt  to  think  the  Poet  had  fome private 
Story  in  view,  but  no  publick  one  I  dare 
fwear. 

Now 
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NOW  ponder  well  you  Parents  dear, 
Thefe  Words  which  I  fliall  write, 
A  doleful  Story  you  mall  hear, 

In  time  brought  forth  to  light : 
A  Gentleman  of  good  Account, 

In  Norfolk  dwelt  of  late, 
Who  did  in  Honour  far  furmount 
Mofl  Men  of  his  Eftate. 

Sore  fick  he  was,  and  like  to  dye, 

No  help  his  Life  could  fave  ; 
His  Wife  by  him  as  fick  did  lye, 

And  both  poffefs'd  one  Grave. 
No  Love  between  thefe  two  was  loft, 

Each  was  to  other  kind, 
In  Love  they  liv'd,  in  Love  they  dy'd, 

And  left  two  Babes  behind  : 

The  one  a  fine  and  pretty  Boy, 

Not  paffmg  three  Years  old, 
The  other  a  Girl  more  young  than  he, 

And  fram'd  in  Beauty's  Mould  : 
The  Father  left  his  little  Son, 

As  plainly  doth  appear, 
When  he  to  perfect  Age  mould  come, 

Three  hundred  Pounds  a  Year. 

And  to  his  little  Daughter  yane, 

Five  hundred  Pounds  in  Gold, 
To  be  paid  down  on  Marriage-day, 

Which  might  not  be  controul'd  ; 
But  if  the  Children  chanc'd  to  dye, 

E're  they  to  Age  mould  come, 
Their  Uncle  mould  poffefs  their  Wealth 

For  fo  the  Will  did  run. 

Now  Brother  (faid  the  dying  Man) 

Look  to  my  Children  dear, 
Be  good  unto  my  Boy  and  Girl, 
No  Friends  elfe  I  have  Jure : 

To 
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To  God  and  you  I  recommend 

My  Children  Night  and  Day, 
But  little  while  be  fure  we  have 
Within  this  World  to /lay. 

You  mujl  be  Father  and  Mother  both, 

And  Uncle  all  in  one ; 
God  knows  what  will  become  of  them, 

When  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
With  that  befpoke  their  Mother  dear, 

0  Brother  kind,  (quoth  me) 
You  are  the  Man  miifl  bring  our  Babes 

To  Wealth  or  Mifery. 

If  you  do  keep  them  carefully, 

Then  God  will  you  reward; 
But  if  you  otherwife  fhould  deal, 

God  will  your  Deeds  regard. 
With  Lips  as  cold  as  any  Stone, 

They  kifs'd  their  Children  fmall, 
God  blefs  you  both  my  Children  dear  ; 

With  that  the  Tears  did  fall. 

Thefe  Speeches  then  their  Brother  fpoke, 

To  this  fick  Couple  there, 
The  keeping  of  your  Children  dear, 

Sweet  Sifter  do  not  fear  ; 
God  never  profper  me  nor  mine, 

Nor  ought  elfe  that  I  have, 
If  I  do  wrong  your  Children  dear, 

When  you  are  laid  in  Grave. 

The  Parents  being  dead  and  gone, 

The  Children  home  he  takes, 
And  brings  them  ftrait  unto  his  Houfe, 

Where  much  of  them  he  makes. 
He  had  not  kept  thefe  pretty  Babes 

A  Twelvemonth  and  a  Day, 
But  for  their  Wealth  he  did  devife, 

To  make  them  both  away. 

L  4.  He 
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He  bargain'd  with  two  Ruffians  ftrong, 

Which  were  of  furious  Mood, 
That  they  fhould  take  the  Children  young, 

And  flay  them  in  a  Wood  : 
And  told  his  Wife,  and  all  he  had, 

He  did  the  Children  fend 
To  be  brought  up  in  fair  London, 

With  one  that  was  his  Friend. 

Away  then  went  thefe  pretty  Babes, 

Rejoycing  at  that  Tide, 
Rejoycing  with  a  merry  Mind, 

They  fhould  on  Cock-horfe  ride  : 
They  prate  and  prattle  pleafantly, 

As  they  rode  on  the  Way, 
To  thofe  that  fhould  their  Butchers  be, 

And  work  their  Lives  decay. 

So  that  the  pretty  Speech  they  had, 

Made  Murtherers  Hearts  relent, 
And  they  that  undertook  the  Deed, 

Full  fore  did  now  repent. 
Yet  one  of  them  more  hard  of  Heart, 

Did  vow  to  do  his  Charge, 
Becaufe  the  Wretch  that  hired  him, 

Had  paid  him  very  large. 

The  other  won't  agree  thereto, 

So  here  they  fell  to  flrife, 
With  one  another  they  did  fight, 

About  the  Childrens  Life  : 
And  he  that  was  of  mildefl  Mood, 

Did  flay  the  other  there, 
Within  an  unfrequented  Wood, 

Where  Babes  did  quake  for  fear. 

He  took  the  Children  by  the  Hand, 

When  Tears  flood  in  their  Eyes, 
And  bad  them  ftraitway  follow  him, 

And  look  they  did  not  cry  : 

And 
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And  two  long  Miles  he  led  them  thus, 

While  they  for  Bread  complain, 
Stay  here,  quoth  he,  I'll  bring  ye  Bread, 

When  I  do  come  again. 

Thefe  pretty  Babes  with  Hand  in  Hand 

Went  wand'ring  up  and  down, 
But  never  more  did  fee  the  Man 

Approaching  from  the  Town  : 
Their  pretty  Lips  with  Black-berries, 

Were  all  befmear'd  and  dy'd, 
And  when  they  faw  the  darkfome  Night, 

They  fat  them  down  and  cry'd. 

Thus  wander'd  thefe  two  pretty  Babes, 

Till  Death  did  end  their  Grief, 
In  one  another's  Arms  they  dy'd, 

As  Babes  wanting  Relief : 
No  burial  thefe  pretty  Babes 

Of  any  Man  receives, 
Till  Robin  Red-breajl  painfully 

Did  cover  them  with  Leaves. 

And  now  the  heavy  Wrath  of  God, 

Upon  their  Uncle  fell ; 
Yea,  fearful  Fiends  did  haunt  his  Houfe, 

His  Confcience  felt  an  Hell ; 
His  Barns  were  fir'd,  his  Goods  confum'd, 

His  Lands  were  barren  made, 
His  Cattle  dy'd  within  the  Field, 

And  nothing  with  him  flaid. 

And  in  the  Voyage  of  Portugal, 

Two  of  his  Sons  did  dye ; 
And  to  conclude,  himfelf  was  brought 

Unto  much  Mifery  : 
He  pawn'd  and  mortgag'd  all  his  Land, 

E'er  feven  Years  came  about ; 
And  now  at  length  this  wicked  Act, 

Did  by  this  Means  come  out. 
is  L  5  The 
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The  Fellow  that  did  take  in  hand, 

Thefe  Children  for  to  kill, 
Was  for  a  Robbery  judg'd  to  dye, 

As  was  God's  bleffed  Will : 
Who  did  confefs  the  very  Truth, 

The  which  is  here  exprefs'd ; 
Their  Uncle  dy'd,  while  he  for  Debt 

Did  long  in  Prifon  reft. 

You  that  Executors  be  made, 

And  Overfeers  eke, 
Of  Children  that  be  Fatherlefs, 

And  Infants  Mild  and  Meek  ; 
Take  you  Example  by  this  thing, 

And  yield  to  each  his  Right, 
Left  God  with  fuch  like  Mifery, 

Your  wicked  Minds  requite. 


XXXI.  The 


fj-'za-y 
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XXXI.  The  DevonfJiire  Nymph :  Or 
The  Knight's  happy  Choice.  Shew- 
ing how  a  young  rich  Knight  fell  in 
Love  with  the  Daughter  of  a  poor 
Weaver  of  Devon/hire,  and  for  her 
Beauty   and    Virtue   marry'd   her. 


To  the  Tune  of,  Tender  Hearts  of  London  City. 


The  many  Beauties,  as  well  as  Scarcity  of  this 
Song,  juftly  entitles  it  to  a  Place  in  this 
Collection;  for  having  heard  of  it,  I  made 
it  my  Bu^nefs  to  fearch  the  whole  Town 
over  for  it,  but  all  in  vain,  till  meeting 
with  a  Gentlewoman  who  usyd  to  fing  it, 
fhe  favoured  me  with  a  Copy  of  it.     Its 
Beauties  I  will  not  pretend  to  point  out ; 
they  arefo  obvious,  and  indeed fo  frequent, 
that  we  have  not  time  to   admire  one,  be- 
fore another  prefents  itfelf  to  our  Eyes ; 
and  I  believe  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
Nature  and  eafy  Poetry,  will  acknowledge 
they  have  them  here  in  their  utmofl  Per- 
fection. How- 
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However,  I  cannot  forbear  taking  Notice  of 
a  beautiful  Imitation  of  one  of  Martial's 
beft  Epigrams ,  in  the  three  firfl  lines  of  the 
fecond  Stanza:   The  Epigram  is  this: 

Quicquid  agit  Rufus,  nihil  eft,  nifi  Nczvia  Rufo 
Si  gaudet,  fi  flet,  fi  tacet,  hanc  loquitur: 

Ccenat,  propinat,  pofcit,  negat,  annuity  una  eft 
Nczvia:  Si  non  fit  Nczvia,  mutus  erit. 

Scriberet  hefterna  Patri,  cum  luce  falutem, 
Nczvia  lux,  inquit,  Nczvia  numen,  ave. 

For  the  Benefit  of  my  Female  Readers,  Ifhall 
give  a  Tranflation  of  this  Epigram  by  a  fa- 
mous modern  Hand,  or  rather  an  Imitation 
of  it,  for  it  is  impofjible  to  tranflate  the 
Beauties  of  the  fecond  Line. 

Let  Rufus  weep,  rejoice,  ftand,  fit  or  walk, 
Still  he  can  nothing  but  of  Nczvia  talk : 
Let  him  eat,  drink,  ask  Queftions,  or  difpute, 
Still  he  muft  talk  of  Ncevia,  or  be  mute. 
He  writ  to's  Father,  ending  with  this  Line, 
I  am,  my  lovely  Nczvia,  ever  thine. 

IN  the  Weft  of  Devon/hire, 
Liv'd  a  Maid  of  Beauty  rare, 
Pretty  Peggy  was  her  Name  ; 
Ev'ry  Creature  lov'd  her  Nature, 
Peggy  there  had  all  the  Fame. 

Wherefoever  I  am  walking, 
Or  of  whatfoever  talking, 

Pretty  Peggy  muft  come  in, 
She  has  fo  much  Duty,  and  fo  much  Beauty, 

Not  to  worfhip  were  a  Sin.  Fame 
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Fame  that  oftentimes  doth  flatter, 
Told  the  Truth  of  all  the  Matter, 

To  a  young  and  Worthy  Knight, 
One  lov'd  Pleafure,  more  than  Treafure, 

Beauty  was  his  fole  Delight. 

Strait  in  Love  he  was  involved, 
And  to  try  he  was  refolved, 

Whether  Peggy  would  be  kind 
But  he  did  never  meet  with  ever 

Such  a  Face,  and  fuch  a  Mind. 

When  he  firft  beheld  the  Creature, 
All  her  Charms  were  lent  by  Nature, 

Neither  Spots  nor  Tower  fhe  wore, 
But  fhe  was  finging,  and  a  fpining, 

At  her  poor  old  Father's  Door. 

When  fhe  faw  him  fhe  retired, 
But  his  Senfes  all  were  fired 

At  the  little  Interview  : 
Oh  !  flay,  he  faid,  thou  lovely  Maid, 

For  now  I  fwear  Report  is  true. 

Straitway  then  he  did  purfue  her, 
And  with  all  his  Art  did  woe  her, 

Kifs'd  her  Hands,  and  blefs'd  her  Eyes, 
Proferr'd  Treafure  for  his  Pleafure, 

But,  alas,  fhe  all  denies. 

Golden  Promifes  he  made  her, 
And  with  Vows  he  did  perfwade  her, 

But  her  Virtue  was  fo  flrong, 
That  all  his  Art  ne'er  touch' d  her  Heart, 

Altho'  poor  Peggy  was  but  young. 

Deareft  Charmer  be  not  cruel, 
To  yourfelf  and  me  my  Jewel, 

Leave  your  homely  rural  Sport, 
And  be  but  mine,  and  thou  fhalt  mine 

Amongfl  the  glorious  Stars  at  Court.  All 
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All  the  Pride  of  London  City, 
That  can  make  young  Ladies  pretty, 

And, what  the  Change  affords  that's  rare, 
All  fhall  be,  my  Dear,  for  thee, 

And  none  with  Peggy  fhall  compare. 

Sir,  faid  fhe,  do  not  endeavour, 
The  poor  Daughter  of  a  Weaver 

Has  a  Heart  of  Vertuous  Mould, 
Which  no  Pride  can  draw  afide, 

To  be  corrupted  by  your  Gold. 

Then,  faid  he,  Dear  Peggy,  may  be 
You'll  deny  to  be  a  Lady, 

How  does  that  now  fuit  your  Mind  ? 
Sir,  faid  fhe,  my  low  Degree 
Is  ftill  to  humble  Thoughts  confin'd. 

For  that,  fays  he,  I  ne'er  will  fault  thee, 
But  for  Humblenefs  exalt  thee, 

Thou  this  Day  my  Bride  fhalt  be. 
No  longer  they  tarry'd,  but  ftrait  were  marry'd, 

And  Lady  Margaret  was  fhe. 

You  may  think  her  Friends  confented, 
And  that  fhe  was  well  contented, 

And  I  am  fure  fo  was  the  Knight, 
For  all  the  Day  they  fport  and  play, 
But  what  they  did,  God  knows,  at  Night. 


XXXII.  The 
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XXXII.  The  BRIDES  Burial. 


To  the  Tune  of,  The  Lady's  Fall,  &c. 

The  four  following  Songs  (for  I fhall  not  trou- 
ble my  Reader  with  an  Introduction  to  every 
one)  are  written  on  Tragical  Sub/eels,  and 
are  far  from  being  the  moft  defpicable  that 
ever  were  printed',  I  take  'em  all,  but  the 
lafi  efpecially,  to  fall  under  the  Nitmber  of 
thofe  which  are  written  onfome  Fac~lwhich 
has  efcaped  us. 

COME  mourn,  come  mourn  with  me, 
You  loyal  Lovers  all, 
Lament  my  Lofs  in  Weeds  of  Woe, 
Whom  griping  Grief  doth  thrall. 

Like  to  the  drooping  Vine, 

Cut  by  the  Gardener's  Knife, 
Even  fo  my  Heart,  with  Sorrow  flain, 

Doth  bleed  for  my  fweet  Wife. 

By  Death,  that  grifly  Ghoft, 

My  Turtle  Dove  is  (lain, 
And  I  am  left,  unhappy  Man, 

To  fpend  my  Days  in  Pain. 

Her  Beauty  late  fo  bright, 

Like  Rofes  in  their  Prime, 
Is  wafted  like  the  Mountain's  Snow, 

By  force  of  Phoebus  mine. 

Her 
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Her  fair  red  colour'd  Cheeks 

Now  pale  and  wan ;  her  Eyes, 
That  late  did  mine  like  CryRal  Stars ; 

Alas,  their  Light  it  dies  : 

Her  pretty  Lilly  Hands, 

With  Fingers  long  and  fmall, 
In  Colour  like  the  earthly  Clay, 

Yea,  Cold  and  Stiff  withal. 

When  as  the  Morning-Star 

Her  golden  Gates  had  fpread, 
And  that  the  glittering  Sun  arofe 

Forth  from  fair  Thetis  Bed ; 

Then  did  my  Love  awake, 

Moll  like  a  Lilly-flower, 
And  as  the  lovely  Queen  of  Heaven, 

So  (hone  me  in  her  Bower. 

Attired  was  fhe  then 

Like  Flora  in  her  Pride, 
Like  one  of  bright  Diana's  Nymphs, 

So  look'd  my  loving  Bride. 

And  as  fair  Helen's  Face, 

Gave  Grecian  Dames  the  Lurch, 
So  did  my  Dear  exceed  in  Sight, 

All  Virgins  in  the  Church. 

When  we  had  knit  the  Knot 

Of  holy  Wedlock-band, 
Like  Alabafter  joyn'd  to  Jet, 

So  flood  we  Hand  in  Hand  ; 

Then  lo  !  a  chilling  Cold 

Struck  every  vital  Part, 
And  griping  Grief,  like  Pangs  of  Death, 

Seiz'd  on  my  true  Love's  Heart. 

Down 
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Down  in  a  Swoon  fhe  fell, 

As  cold  as  any  Stone  ; 
Like  Venus  Picture,  lacking  Life, 

So  was  my  Love  brought  home. 

At  length  her  rofy  red, 

Throughout  her  comely  Face, 

As  Pfuzbus  Beams  with  watry  Clouds 
Was  cover'd  for  a  Space. 

When  with  a  grievous  Groan, 
And  Voice  both  hoarfe  and  dry, 

Farewel,  quoth  fhe,  my  loving  Friend, 
For  I  this  Day  muft  dye  ; 

The  Meffenger  of  God, 

With  golden  Trump  I  fee, 
With  many  other  Angels  more, 

Which  found  and  call  for  me. 

Inflead  of  Mufick  fweet, 

Go  toll  my  Paffing-Bell ; 
And  with  fweet  Flowers  flrow  my  Grave, 

That  in  my  Chamber  fmell  : 

Strip  off  my  Bride's  Array, 
My  Cork  Shoes  from  my  Feet, 

And,  gentle  Mother,  be  not  coy 
To  bring  my  Winding-fheet. 

My  Wedding  Dinner  drefs'd, 

Beflow  upon  the  Poor, 
And  on  the  Hungry*  Needy,  Maim'd, 

Now  craving  at  the  Door. 

Inflead  of  Virgins  young, 

My  Bride-Bed  for  to  fee, 
Go  caufe  fome  curious  Carpenter, 

To  make  a  Chefl  for  me. 


My 
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My  Bride-Laces  of  Silk, 

Beftow'd  on  Maidens  meet. 
May  fitly  ferve,  when  I  am  Dead, 

To  tye  my  Hands  and  Feet. 

And  thou,  my  Lover  true, 

My  Husband  and  my  Friend, 
Let  me  entreat  thee  here  to  flay, 

Until  my  Life  doth  end. 

Now  leave  to  talk  of  Love, 

And  humbly  on  your  Knee, 
Direct  your  Prayers  unto  God, 

But  mourn  no  more  for  me. 

In  Love  as  we  have  liv'd, 

In  Love  let  us  depart ; 
And  I,  in  Token  of  my  Love, 

Do  kifs  thee  with  my  Heart. 

0  ftanch  thofe  bootlefs  Tears, 
Thy  Weeping  is  in  vain  ; 

1  am  not  loft,  for  we  in  Heaven 
Shall  one  Day  meet  again. 

With  that  fhe  turn'd  afide, 

As  one  difpos'd  to  fleep, 
And  like  a  Lamb  departed  Life, 

Whofe  Friends  did  forely  weep. 

Her  true  Love  feeing  this, 

Did  fetch  a  grievous  Groan, 
As  tho'  his  Heart  would  burfl  in  two, 

And  thus  he  made  his  Moan. 

O  difmal  and  unhappy  Day, 

A  Day  of  Grief  and  Care, 
That  hath  bereft  the  Sun  fo  high, 

Whofe  Beams  refrefh  the  Air. 

Now 
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Now  woe  unto  the  World, 

And  all  that  therein  dwell, 
O  that  I  were  with  thee  in  Heaven, 

For  here  I  live  in  Hell. 

And  now  this  Lover  lives 

A  difcontented  Life, 
Whofe  Bride  was  brought  unto  the  Grave 

A  Maiden  and  a  Wife. 

A  Garland  frefh  and  fair 

Of  Lillies  there  was  made, 
In  fign  of  her  Virginity, 

And  on  her  Coffin  laid. 

Six  Maidens,  all  in  white, 
Did  bear  her  to  the  Ground  ; 

The  Bells  did  ring  in  folemn  fort, 
And  made  a  doleful  Sound. 

In  Earth  they  laid  her  then, 

For  hungry  Worms  a  Prey  ; 
So  mall  the  faireft  Face  alive, 

At  length  be  brought  to  Clay. 


XXXIII.  The 
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XXXIII.  The  unfortunate  Love  of  a 
Lancajhire  Gentleman,  and  the 
hard  Fortune  of  a  fair  young 
Bride. 

To  the  Tune  of,  Come  follow  my  Love,  &c. 


LOOK  you  faithful  Lovers, 
On  my  unhappy  State, 
See  my  Tears  diftilling, 

But  poured  out  too  late  : 
And  buy  no  foolifh  Fancy, 
At  too  dear  a  Rate ; 

Alack  for  my  Love  Lfliall  dye. 

My  Father  is  a  Gentleman, 

Well  known  of  high  Degree, 
And  tender  of  my  Welfare 

Evermore  was  he ; 
He  fought  for  Reputation, 

But  all  the  worfe  for  me, 
Alack,  &c. 

There  was  a  proper  Maiden 

Of  Favour  fweet  and  fair, 

To  whom  in  deep  Affection 

I  clofely  did  repair, 
In  Heart  I  dearly  lov'd  her,l 
Lo,  thus  began  my  Care ; 
Alack,  &c. 

For 
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For  Nature  had  adorn'd  her 

With  Qualities  divine, 
Prudent  in  her  Actions, 

And  in  Behaviour  fine, 
Upon  a  fweeter  Creature 

The  Sun  did  never  mine  ; 
Alack,  <fec. 

Nothing  wanting  in  her, 

But  this  the  Grief  of  all, 
Of  Birth  fhe  was  but  lowly, 

Of  Subftance  very  fmall, 
A  fimple  hired  Servant, 

And  fubject  to  each  Call. 
Alack,  &c. 

Yet  fhe  was  my  Pleafure, 

My  Joy  and  Hearts  delight, 
More  rich  than  any  Treafure, 

More  Precious  in  my  Sight ; 
At  length  to  one  another 

Our  Promife  we  did  plight  \ 
Alack,  &c. 

And  thus  unto  my  Father 

The  thing  I  did  reveal, 
Defiring  of  his  Favour, 

Nothing  I  did  conceal, 
But  he  my  dear  Affection 

Regarded  ne'er  a  deal ; 
Alack,  <fec. 

Quoth  he,  Thou  gracelefs  Fellow, 

Thou  art  my  only  Heir; 
And  for  thy  own  Preferment 
Hath  thou  no  better  Care? 
To  marry  with  a  Beggar 

That  is  both  poor  and  bare ; 
Alack,  &c. 

I  charge 


I  charge  thee  on  my  Blefiing, 

That  you  her  Sight  refrain, 
And  that  into  her  Company 

You  never  come  again  : 
That  you  mould  be  fo  marryed, 

I  take  it  in  Difdain. 
Alack,  &c. 

Are  there  fo  many  Gentlemen 

Of  worfhipful  Degree, 
That  have  moft  honefl   Daughters 

Of  Beauty  fair  and  free, 
And  can  none  but  a  Beggar's  Brat 

Content  and  pleafure  thee? 
Alack,  &c. 

By  God,  that  did  all  things  create, 

This  Vow  to  thee  I  make, 
If  thou  do  not  this  Beggar 

Refufe  and  quite  forfake, 
From  thee  thy  due  Inheritance 

I  wholly  mean  to  take ; 
Alack,  &c. 

Thefe  his  bitter  Speeches 

Did  fore  torment  my  Mind, 
Knowing  well  how  greatly 

He  was  to  Wealth  inclin'd, 
My  Heart  was  flain  with  Sorrow, 

No  comfort  I  could  find  ; 
Alack,  &c. 

Then  did  I  write  a  Letter, 
And  fent  it  to  my  Dear, 
Wherein  my  firft  Affection 
All  changed  did  appear; 
Which  from  her  fair  Eyes  forced 
The  pearled  Water  clear; 
Alack,  &c. 

For 
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For  Grief  unto  the  Meffenger 

One  Word  me  could  not  fpeak 
Thofe  doleful  heavy  Tidings 

Her  gentle  Heart  did  break  ; 
Yet  fought  not  by  her  Speeches, 

On  me  her  Heart  to  wreak  ; 
Alack,  &c. 

This  Deed  within  my  Confcience 

Tormented  me  full  fore, 
To  think  upon  the  Promife 

I  made  her  long  before, 
And  for  the  true  Performance 

How  I  moll  deeply  fwore; 
Alack,  &c. 

I  could  not  be  in  quiet 

Till  I  to  her  did  go, 
Who  for  my  fake  remained 

In  Sorrow,  Grief  and  Woe, 
And  unto  her  in  fecret 

My  full  Intent  to  mow; 
Alack,  &c. 

My  Sight  rejoyced  greatly 

Her  fad  perplexed  Heart, 
From  both  our  Eyes  on  fudden 

The  trickling  Tears  did  ftart, 
And  in  each  other's  Bofom 

We  breathed  forth  our  Smart ; 
Alack,  &c. 

Unknown  unto  my  Father, 

Or  any  Friend  befide, 
Our  Selves  we  clofely  married, 

She  was  my  only  Bride, 
Yet  ftill  within  her  Service 
I  caus'd  her  to  abide  ; 
Alack,  &c. 

But 
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But  never  had  two  Lovers 

More  Sorrow,  Care  and  Grief, 
No  Means  in  our  Extremity 

We  found  for  our  Relief: 
And  now  what  further  happened 

Here  followeth  in  brief; 
Alack,  &c. 

Now  you  loyal  Lovers, 

Attend  unto  the  reft ; 
See  by  fecret  Marriage 

How  fore  I  am  opprefs'd, 
For  why  my  fad  Misfortune 

Herein  ihall  be  exprefs'd ; 
Alack,  &c. 

My  Father  came  unto  me 

Upon  a  certain  Day, 
And  with  a  merry  Countenance, 

And  Looks  that  feem'd  all  gay  : 
My  Son,  quoth  he,  come  hither, 

And  mark  what  I  fhall  fay; 
Alack,  &c. 

Seeing  you  are  difpofed 

To  lead  a  wedded  Life, 
I  have  unto  your  Credit 

Provided  you  a  Wife, 
Where  thou  may'ft  live  delightful 

Without  all  Care  and  Strife ; 
Alack,  &c. 

Mafter  Senock'%  Daughter, 

Moft  Beautiful  and  Wife, 
Three  hundred  Pounds  her  Portion, 

May  well  thy  Mind  fuffice, 
And  by  her  Friends  and  Kindred, 
Thou  mayft  to  Credit  rife; 
Alack,  &c. 

This 
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This  is,  my  Son,  undoubted, 

A  Mate  for  thee  mofl  meet, 
She  is  a  proper  Maiden 

Mofl  delicate  and  fweet, 
Go  woe  her  then  and  wed  her, 

I  fhall  rejoyce  to  fee  't ; 
Alack,  &c. 

Her  Friends  and  I  have  talked, 

And  thereon  have  agreed, 
Then  be  not  thou  abafhed, 

But  fpeedily  proceed, 
Thou  fhalt  be  entertained, 

And  have  no  doubt  to  fpeed  ; 
Alack,  &c. 

O  pardon  me,  dear  Father, 

With  bafhful  Looks,  I  faid, 
To  enter  into  Marriage 

I  forely  am  afraid, 
A  fmgle  Life  is  lovely, 

Therein  my  Mind  is  ftaid  : 
Alack,  &c. 

When  he  had  heard  my  Speeches, 

His  Anger  did  arife, 
He  drove  me  from  his  Prefence, 

My  Sight  he  did  defpife, 
And  flrait  to  difmherit  me 

All  Means  he  did  devife  ; 
Alack,  &c. 

When  I,  my  felf  perceived, 
In  that  ill  Cafe  to  fland, 
Mofl  lewdly  I  confented 

Unto  his  fond  Demand, 
And  married  with  the  other, 
And  all  to  fave  my  Land  ; 
Alack,  &c. 

16  M  And 
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And  at  this  haplefs  Marriage 

Great  Coft  my  Friends  did  keep, 
They  fpared  not  their  Poultry, 

Their  Oxen,  nor  their  Sheep  ; 
Whilft  joyfully  they  danced, 

I  did  in  Corners  weep  : 
Alack,  &c. 

My  Confcience  fore  tormented, 
Did  me  of  Joys  deprive ; 

I  for  to  hide  my  Sorrow- 
In  Thoughts  did  always  drive, 

Quoth  I,  What  Shame  will  it  be 
To  have  two  Wives  alive  ; 
Alack,  &c. 

O  my  fweet  Margaret, 

I  did  in  Sorrow  fay, 
Thou  know'ft  not  in  thy  Service, 

Of  this  my  Marriage-Day, 
Tho'  here  my  Body  relleth, 

With  thee  my  Heart  doth  flay  ; 
Alack,  &c. 

And  in  my  Meditations 

Came  in  my  lovely  Bride, 
With  Chains  and  Jewels  trimmed, 

And  filken  Robes  befide, 
Saying,  Why  doth  my  true  Love 

So  fadly  here  abide  ; 
Alack,  &c. 

Yea,  twenty  lovely  Kiffes 
She  did  on  me  beftow 
And  forth  Abroad  a  walking, 

This  lovely  Maid  did  go, 
Yea,  Arm  and  Arm  moll  friendly, 
With  him  that  was  her  Foe, 
Alack,  &c. 

But 
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But  when  that  I  had  brought  her, 

Where  no  Body  was  near, 
I  embraced  her  moft  falfely, 

With  a  moft  feigned  Chear, 
Unto  the  Heart  I  ftabbed 

This  Maiden  fair  and  clear  ; 
Alack,  &c. 

My  felf  in  woeful  manner 

I  wounded  with  a  Knife, 
And  laid  my  felf  down  by  her, 

By  this  my  married  Wife  ; 
And  faid,  that  Thieves  to  rob  us, 

Had  wrought  this  deadly  Strife  j 
Alack,  &c. 

Great  wailing  and  great  Sorrow, 

Was  then  upon  each  fide, 
In  woeful  fort  they  buried 

This  fair  and  comely  Bride, 
And  my  Diffimulation 

Herein  was  quickly  try'd ; 
Alack,  <fec. 

And  for  this  cruel  Murther, 

To  Death  now  I  am  brought ; 
For  this  my  aged  Father 

Did  end  his  Days  in  nought ; 
My  Margaret  at  thefe  Tidings 

Her  own  Deflruclion  wrought  \ 
Alack,  &c. 

Lo,  here  the  doleful  Peril, 

Blind  Fancy  brought  me  in, 
And  mark  what  Care  and  Sorrow 

Forc'd  Marriages  do  bring, 
All  Men  by  me  take  Warning, 
And  God  forgive  my  Sin  ; 
Alack,  for  my  Love  IJhall  dye. 

M  2  XXXIV.  A 
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XXXIV.    A    Lamentable    Ballad  of   the 
Lady'.?   FALL. 

To  the  Tune  of,  In  Pefcod  Time,  6rc. 


MArk  well  my  heavy  doleful  Tale, 
You  loyal  Lovers  all, 
And  needfully  bear  in  your  Breaft, 

A  gallant  Lady's  Fall : 
Long  was  fhe  woo'd  e'er  me  was  won, 

To  tafte  a  wedded  Life, 
But  Folly  wrought  her  Overthrow, 
Before  (he  was  a  Wife. 

Too  foon,  alas,  fhe  gave  confent 

To  yield  unto  his  Will, 
Though  he  protefled  to  be  true, 

And  faithful  to  her  ftill : 
She  felt  her  Body  alter'd  quite, 

Her  bright  Hue  waxed  pale, 
Her  fair  red  Cheeks  turn'd  Colour  white, 

Her  Strength  began  to  fail. 

So  that  with  many  a  forrowful  Sigh, 

This  beauteous  Maiden  mild, 
With  grievous  Heart  perceiv'd  herfelf 

To  have  conceiv'd  with  Child  : 
She  kept  it  from  her  Father's  Sight, 

As  clofe  as  clofe  might  be, 
And  fo  put  on  her  filken  Gown, 

None  might  her  Swelling  fee. 

Unto 
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Unto  her  Lover  fecretly 

She  did  herfelf  bewray, 
And  walking  with  him  Hand  in  Hand, 

Thefe  Words  to  him  did  fay  : 
Behold,  faid  fhe,  a  Maid's  Diftrefs, 

By  Love  reduc'd  to  Woe, 
Behold  I  go  with  Child  by  thee, 

But  none  thereof  doth  know. 

The  little  Babe  fprings  in  my  Womb, 

To  hear  the  Father's  Voice, 
Let  it  not  be  a  Baftard  call'd, 

Sith  I  made  thee  my  Choice  : 
Come,  come,  my  Love,  perform  thy  Vow, 

And  wed  me  out  of  Hand  ; 
O  leave  me  not  in  this  Extream, 

In  Grief  always  to  fland. 

Think  on  thy  former  Promife  made, 

Thy  Vows  and  Oaths  each  one, 
Remember  with  what  bitter  Tears 

To  me  thou  mad'fl  thy  Moan  : 
Convey  me  to  fome  fecret  Place, 

And  marry  me  with  fpeed, 
Or  with  thy  Rapier  end  my  life, 

E'er  further  Shame  proceed. 

Alas,  my  deareft  Love,  quoth  he, 

My  greatefl  Joy  on  Earth, 
Which  way  can  I  convey  thee  hence, 

Without  a  fudden  Death  ? 
Thy  Friends  they  be  of  high  Degree, 

And  I  of  mean  Eftate, 
Full  hard  it  is  to  get  thee  forth 

Out  of  thy  Father's  Gate. 

Oh  do  not  fear  to  fave  my  Fame, 

And  if  thou  taken  be, 
My  felf  will  flep  between  the  Swords, 

And  take* the  Harm  on  me  ; 

M  3  So 
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So  fhall  I  'fcape  Difhonour  quite, 

If  I  perchance  be  flain  ; 
What  could  they  fay  but  that  true  Love 
Had  wrought  a  Lady's  Bane. 

And  dread  not  any  farther  Harm, 

My  felf  will  fo  devife, 
That  I  will  go  away  with  thee, 

Unfeen  of  Mortal  Eyes  : 
Difguifed  like  fome  pretty  Page, 

I'll  meet  thee  in  the  Dark, 
And  all  alone  I'll  come  to  thee, 

Hard  by  my  Father's  Park. 

And  there,  quoth  he,  I'll  meet  thee, 

If  God  do  lend  me  Life, 
And  this  Day  Month  without  all  fail, 

I  will  make  thee  my  Wife  : 
Then  with  a  fweet  and  loving  Kifs, 

They  parted  prefently, 
And  at  their  parting  brinifh  Tears 

Stood  in  each  other's  Eye. 

At  length  the  wifh'd  for  Day  was  come, 

On  which  this  beauteous  Maid, 
With  lovely  Eyes,  and  ftrange  Attire, 

For  her  true  Lover  {laid  : 
When  any  Perfon  fhe  efpy'd, 

Come  riding  o'er  the  Plain, 
She  thought  it  was  her  own  true  Love, 

But  all  her  Hopes  were  vain. 

Then  did  fhe  weep,  and  fore  bewail 

Her  moft  unhappy  State, 
Then  did  fhe  fpeak  thefe  woeful  Words, 

When  Succourlefs  fhe  fat : 
O  falfe,  forfworn,  and  faithlefs  Wretch, 

Difloyal  to  thy  Love  ; 
Haft  thou  forgot  thy  Promife  made, 

And  wilt  thou  perjur'd  prove  ? 

And 
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And  haft  thou  now  forfaken  me 

In  this  my  great  Diflrefs, 
To  end  my  Days  in  open  Shame, 

Which  thou  might'fl  well  redrefs. 
Woe  worth  the  time  I  did  believe 

That  flattering  Tongue  of  thine, 
Would  God  that  I  had  never  feen, 

The  Tears  of  thy  falfe  Eyne. 

And  thus  with  many  a  forrowful  Sigh, 

Homewards  (he  went  again, 
No  Reft  came  in  her  watery  Eyes, 

She  felt  fuch  bitter  Pain. 
I  n  Travail  ftrong  (he  fell  that  Night, 

With  many  a  bitter  Throw, 
What  woeful  Pangs  fhe  then  did  feel, 

Doth  each  good  Woman  know. 

She  called  up  her  Waiting  Maid, 

That  lay  at  her  Bed's  Feet, 
Who  mufmg  at  her  Miftrefs's  Woe, 

Did  ftrait  begin  to  weep  : 
Weep  not,  faid  fhe,  but  fhut  the  Door, 

And  Windows  round  about, 
Let  none  bewail  my  wretched  Cafe, 

But  keep  all  Perfons  out. 

O  Miftrefs,  call  your  Mother  dear, 

Of  Women  you  have  need, 
And  of  fome  skilful  Midwife's  Help, 

The  better  you  may  fpeed. 
Call  not  my  Mother  for  thy  Life, 

Nor  call  the  Women  here, 
The  Midwife's  Help  comes  now  too  late, 

My  Death  I  do  not  fear. 

With  that  the  Babe  fprang  in  her  Womb, 

No  Creature  being  nigh, 
And  with  a  Sigh,  that  broke  her  Heart, 

This  gallant  Dame  did  dye  : 

M  4  This 
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This  living  little  Infant  young, 

The  Mother  being  dead, 
Refign'd  his  new  received  Breath, 

To  him  that  had  him  made. 

Next  Morning  came  her  Lover  true, 

Affrighted  at  this  News, 
And  he  for  Sorrow  flew  himfelf, 

Whom  each  one  did  accufe  : 
The  Mother,  with  the  new  born  Babe, 

Were  both  laid  in  one  Grave, 
Their  Parents  overcome  with  Woe, 

No  Joy  of  them  could  have. 

Take  heed,  you  dainty  Damfels  all, 

Of  flattering  Words  beware, 
And  of  the  Honour  of  your  Names, 

Have  you  a  fpecial  Care  : 
Too  true,  alas,  this  Story  is, 

As  many  one  can  tell ; 
By  others  Harms  learn  to  be  wife, 

And  you  lhall  do  full  well. 
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XXXV.  A  Tragical  Ballad  on  the  un- 
fortunate Love  of  Lord  Thomas 
and  Fair  Ellinor  >  together  with  the 
Downfal  of  the  Brown  Girl. 

T     Ord  Thomas  he  was  a  bold  Forrefter, 
1    v     And  a  Chafer  of  the  King's  Deer ; 
Fair  Ellinor  was  a  fine  Woman, 

And  Lord  Thomas  he  loved  her  dear. 

Come  riddle  my  Riddle,  dear  Mother,  he  faid, 

and  riddle  us  both  as  one, 
Whether  I  fhall  marry  with  fair  Ellinor, 

And  let  the  Brown  Girl  alone  ? 

The  Brown  Girl  fhe  has  got  Houfes  and  Land, 

And  fair  Ellinor  fhe  has  got  none, 
Therefore  I  charge  you  on  my  Bleffmg, 

Bring  me  the  Brown  Girl  Home. 

As  it  befel  on  a  high  Holiday, 

As  many  did  more  befide, 
Lord  Thomas  he  went  to  fair  Ellinor, 

That  mould  have  been  his  Bride. 

But  when  he  came  to  fair  Ellinor'?,  Bower, 

He  knocked  there  at  the  Ring, 
But  who  was  fo  ready  as  fair  Ellinor, 

For  to  let  Lord  Thomas  in. 

What  News,  what  News,  Lord  Thomas,  fhe  faid, 
What  News  hall  thou  brought  unto  me  ? 

I  am  come  to  bid  thee  to  my  Wedding, 
And  that  is  bad  News  for  thee. 

M  5  O 
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0  God  forbid,  Lord  Thomas,  fhe  faid, 
That  fuch  a  thing  mould  be  done  ; 

1  thought  to  have  been  thy  Bride  my  own  felf, 

And  you  to  have  been  the  Bridegroom. 

Come  riddle  my  Riddle,  dear  Mother,  fhe  faid, 

And  riddle  it  all  in  one, 
Whether  I  fhall  go  to  Lord  Thomas's  Wedding, 

Or  whether  I  fhall  tarry  at  home  ? 

There  are  many  that  are  your  Friends,  Daughter, 

And  many  that  are  your  Foe, 
Therefore  I  charge  you  on  my  Bleffing, 

To  Lord  Thomas's  Wedding  don't  go. 

There's  many  that  are  my  Friends,  Mother, 
And  if  a  thoufand  more  were  my  Foe, 

Betide  my  Life,  betide  my  Death, 
To  Lord  Thomas's  Wedding  I'll  go. 

She  cloathed  her  felf  in  gallant  Attire, 

And  her  merry  Men  all  in  green, 
And  as  they  rid  through  every  Town, 

They  took  her  to  be  fome  Queen. 

But  when  (he  came  to  Lord  TJwmas's  Gate, 

She  knocked  there  at  the  Ring ; 
But  who  was  fo  ready  as  Lord  Thomas, 

To  let  fair  Ellinor  in. 

Is  this  your  Bride  1     Fair  Ellinor  faid, 
Methinks  fhe  looks  wonderful  brown, 

Thou  might'ft-  have  had  as  fair  a  Woman, 
As  ever  trod  on  the  Ground. 

Defpife  her  not,  fair  Ellin,  he  faid, 

Defpife  her  not  unto  me  : 
For  better  I  love  thy  little  Finger, 

Than  all  her  whole  Body. 


This 
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This  brown  Bride  had  a  little  Penknife, 

That  was  both  long  and  fharp, 
And  betwixt  the  fhort  Ribs  and  the  long, 

Prick'd  fair  Ellinor  to  the  Heart. 

O  Chrift  now  fave  thee,  Lord  Thomas  he  faid, 
Methinks  thou  look'ft  wond'rous  wan, 

Thou  us'd  to  look  with  as  frefh  a  Colour, 
As  ever  the  Sun  fhin'd  on. 

Oh,  art  thou  blind  !  Lord  Thomas,  Hie  faid, 

Or  can'ft  thou  not  very  well  fee  1 
Oh  !  Doft  thou  not  fee  my  own  Heart's  Blood 

Run  trickling  down  my  Knee  ? 

Lord  Thomas  he  had  a  Sword  by  his  Side, 

As  he  walk'd  about  the  Hall, 
He  cut  off  his  Bride's  Head  from  her  Shoulders, 

And  threw  it  againfl  the  Wall. 

He  fet  the  Hilt  againfl  the  Ground, 

And  the  Point  againfl  his  Heart ; 
There  never  were  three  Lovers  met 

That  fooner  did  depart. 
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XXXVI. 

Noble 
GriffeL 


An    excellent    Ballad    of    a 
Marquifs         and         Patient 


To  the  Tune  of,  The  Bride's  Good-morrow. 

Had  I  omitted  this  Story  of  Patient  GrifTel, 
/  am  afraid  the  Admirers  of  old  Ballads 
would  accufe  me  of  overlooking  one  of  our 
mofl  antique  Songs.  The  firfl  Part  is  en- 
tirely written  on  the  fame  Subject  as  the 
Devonfhire  Nymph,  Page  227,  but  which 
of  the  Stories  is  the  befl  related,  I  fliall 
leave  my  Readers  to  determine.  I  am  a- 
f  raid  the  Criticks  will  cavil  at  all  and  fome, 
and  fuck  like  Exprefjions,  which  they'll  be 
apt  to  fay  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 
Another  Objection  they*  11  probably  make  is, 
that  the  Character  ^/GrifTel  is  out  of ' Na- 
ture >  and  that  fuck  an  Example  of  Pati- 
ence never  was.  To  the  firfl  I  anfwer,  that 
it  is  a  Maxim  laid  down  by  feveral,  and 
in  the  laft  Place  by  Hudibras,  that  one 
V erf e  for  Senfe,  and  another  for  Rhyme  is 
fufficient  at  once ;  and  to  vindicate  our  Poet 
from  the  other,  it  may  naturally  befuppofed 
that  he  had  unfortunately  married  a  Shrew, 
andw  as  willing  to  preach  up  the  Doctrine  of 

Patience 
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Patience  to  Wives,  by  Jhewing  them  the 
Blejjings  that  attend  this  great  uncommon 
Virtue ;  and  I  have  i?ifertedit,  thinking ', 
that  among  ft  my  Readers,  I  might  have 
fome  Husbands,  who  would  be  glad  of 
carrying  fuch  an  excellent  Song  to  their 
Wives. 

A  Noble  Marquis, 
As  he  did  ride  a  Hunting, 

Hard  by  a  Foreft  fide, 
A  fair  and  comely  Maiden, 
As  fhe  did  fit  a  fpinning, 

His  gentle  Eye  efpy'd; 
Moft  fair  and  lovely, 
And  of  a  comely  Grace  was  (he, 

Although  in  fimple  Attire  ; 
She  fung  full  fweetly, 
With  pleafant  Voice  melodioufly, 

Which  fet  the  Lord's  Heart  on  fire. 
The  more  he  look'd,  the  more  he  might,-  _., 

Beauty  was  his  Heart's  Delight:         »•■•'- 
And  to  this  Damfel 

Strait  the  Noble  went, 
God  fpeed,  quoth  he,  thou  famous  Flower, 
Fair  Miflrefs  of  this  homely  Bower, 
Where  Love  and  Virtue 

Dwells  with  fweet  Content. 

With  comely  Gefture. 

And  modeft  mild  Behaviour, 

She  bids  him  welcome  then ; 
She  entertained  him 
In  faithful  friendly  manner, 

And  all  his  Gentlemen  : 
The  Noble  Marquifs 
In  his  Heart  felt  fuch  a  Flame, 

Which  fet  his  Senfes  all  at  Strife, 

Quoth 
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Quoth  he,  Fair  Maiden, 

Shew  me  foon  what  is  thy  Name, 

I  mean  to  make  thee  my  Wife. 
Griffel  is  my  Name,  quoth  (he, 
Far  unfit  for  your  Degree; 

A  filly  Maiden 
And  of  Parents  poor. 
Nay,   Griffel,  thou  art  rich,  he  faid, 
A  virtuous,  fair  and  comely  Maid  : 
Grant  me  thy  Love, 

And  I  will  ask  no  more. 

At  length  fhe  confented, 
And  being  both  contented, 

They  married  were  with  fpeed ; 
Her  Country  Ruffet 
Was  chang'd  to  Silk  and  Velvet, 

As  to  her  State  agreed  : 
And  when  that  fhe 
Was  trimly  'tired  in  the  fame, 

Her  Beauty  fhin'd  moft  bright, 
Far  ftaining  every  other 
Fair  and  Princely  Dame, 

That  did  appear  in  fight  : 
Many  envied  here  therefore, 
Becaufe  fhe  was  of  Parents  poor, 
And  'twixt  her  Lord  and  fhe 

Great  Strife  did  raife  : 
Some  faid  this,  and  fome  faid  that, 
And  fome  did  call  her  Beggar's  Brat, 
And  to  her  Lord 

They  would  her  oft  difpraife. 

O  noble  Marquis, 

Quoth  they,  why  didfl  thou  wrong  us, 

Thus  bafely  for  to  wed, 
Who  might  have  gotten 
An  honourable  Lady 

Into  your  Princely  Bed  ? 

Who 
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Who  will  not  now 

Your  noble  Iffue  foon  deride, 

Which  fhall  hereafter  be  born, 
That  are  of  Blood  fo  bafe 
Born  by  the  Mothers  fide, 

The  which  will  bring  them  in  Scorn  ? 
Put  her  therefore  quite  away, 
And  take  to  you  a  Lady  gay, 
Whereby  your  Lineage 

May  renowned  be. 
Thus  every  Day  they  feem'd  to  prate, 
That  malic'd  GriffePs  good  Eflate, 
Who  all  this  while 

Took  it  moft  patiently. 


When  that  the  Marquis 
Did  fee  they  were  bent  thus, 

Againfl  hi»  lawful  Wife, 
Whom  he  moft  dearly, 
Tenderly  and  entirely 

Beloved  as  his  Life  ; 
Meaning  in  fecret 
For  to  try  her  patient  Heart, 

Thereby  her  Foes  for  to  difgrace, 
Thinking  to  fhew  her 
A  hard  difcourteous  Part, 

That  Men  might  pity  her  Cafe  ; 
Great  with  Child  the  Lady  was, 
And  at  laft  it  came  to  pafs, 
Two  goodly  Children 

At  one  Birth  fhe  had ; 
A  Son  and  Daughter  God  had  fent, 
Which  did  their  Mother  well  content, 
And  which  did  make 

Their  Father's  Heart  full  glad. 


Great 
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Great  Royal  Feafting 

Was  at  thefe  Children's  Chriftening, 

And  Princely  Triumph  made  ; 
Six  Weeks  together 
All  Nobles  that  came  thither, 

Were  entertain' d  and  (laid  ; 
And  when  that  all  the  pleafant 
Sporting  quite  was  done, 

The  Marquifs  a  Meffenger  fent 
For  his  young  Daughter, 
And  his  pretty  fmiling  Son  : 

Declaring  his  full  Intent 
How  that  the  Babes  muft  murthered     e, 
For  fo  the  Marquis  did  decree  : 
Come  let  me  have 

The  Children  then  he  faid  ; 
With  that  fair  Griffel  wept  full  fore, 
She  wrung  her  Hands,  and  faid  no  more, 
But  my  Gracious  Lord 

Mufl  have  his  Will  obey'd. 


She  took  the  Babes 

Even  from  the  Nurfmg  Ladies 

Between  her  tender  Arms  : 
She  often  wifhes, 
With  many  forrowful  Kiffes, 

That  (he  might  eafe  their  Harms  : 
Farewell,  farewell, 
A  thoufand  times  my  Children  dear  ; 

Never  mail  I  fee  you  again  ; 
'Tis  long  of  me 
Your  fad  and  woeful  Mother  here, 

For  whofe  fake  both  mufl  be  flain, 
Had  I  been  born  of  Royal  Race, 
You  might  have  liv'd  in  happy  Cafe, 
But  you  mufl  dye 

For  my  Unworthinefs  ; 


Come 
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Come  Meffenger  of  Death,  quoth  (he, 
Take  my  dearefl  Babes  to  thee, 
And  to  their  Father 
My  Complaints  exprefs. 

He  took  the  Children 
And  to  his  Noble  Matter 

He  bore  them  thence  with  fpeed, 
Who  in  fecret  fent  them 
Unto  a  noble  Lady, 

To  be  brought  up  indeed  : 
Then  to  fair  Griffel 
With  a  heavy  Heart  he  goes, 

Where  fhe  fat  mildly  all  alone  : 
A  pleafant  Gefture, 
And  a  lovely  Look  fhe  mows, 

As  if  no  Grief  fhe  had  known  : 
Quoth  he,  My  Children  now  are  flain, 
What  thinks  fair  Grijjel  of  the  fame  % 
Sweet  Griffel  now 

Declare  thy  Mind  to  me. 
Sith  you,  my  Lord,  are  pleas' d  with  it, 
Poor  Griffel  thinks  this  Action  fit ; 
Both  I  and  mine 

At  your  Command  will  be. 

My  Nobles  murmur, 

Fair  Griffel,  at  thy  Honour, 

And  I  no  Joy  can  have, 
'Till  thou  be  banifh'd 
Both  from  my  Court  and  Prefence, 

As  they  unjuftly  crave  : 
Thou  mufl  be  flripp'd 
Of  thy  brave  Garments  all, 

And  as  thou  cam'fl  to  me, 
In  homely  Grey, 
Inflead  of  Silk  and  purefl  Pall, 

Now  all  thy  Cloathing  mufl  be. 

17  My 
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My  Lady  thou  muft  be  no  more, 

Nor  I  thy  Lord,  which  grieves  me  fore, 

The  pooreft  Life 

Muft  now  content  thy  Mind  : 
A  Groat  to  thee  I  dare  not  give, 
Thee  to  maintain  while  I  do  live, 
Againft  my  Griffel, 

Such  great  Foes  I  find. 

When  gentle  Griffel 

Did  hear  thefe  woeful  Tydings, 

The  Tears  flood  in  her  Eyes, 
Nothing  fhe  anfwer'd, 
No  Words  of  Difcontentment 

Did  from  her  Lips  arife. 
Her  Velvet  Gown 
Moft  patiently  (he  flripped  off, 

Her  Kertle  of  Silk  with  the  fame  : 
Her  Ruffet  Gown 
Was  brought  again  with  many  a  Scoff, 

To  hear  them  her  felf  fhe  did  frame  : 
When  fhe  was  drefs'd  in  this  Array, 
And  ready  for  to  pafs  away, 
God  fend  long  Life 

Unto  my  Lord,  quoth  fhe ; 
Let  no  Offence  be  found  in  this, 
To  give  my  Lord  a  parting  Kifs, 
With  watery  Eyes 

Farewel,  my  Dear,  faid  fhe. 

From  Princely  Palace 
Unto  her  Father's  Cottage, 

Poor  Grijjel  fhe  is  gone  ; 
Full  fifteen  Winters 
She  lived  there  contented, 

No  Wrong  fhe  thought  upon  : 
And  at  this  time  through  all 
The  Land  the  Speeches  went, 
The  Marquifs  fhould  married  be, 

Unto 
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Unto  a  Noble  Lady, 
Of  high  Defcent, 

And  to  the  fame  all  Parties  did  agree. 
The  Marquifs  fent  for  Griffel  fair, 
The  Bride's  Bed-Chamber  to  prepare, 
That  nothing  therein 

Might  be  found  awry. 
The  Bride  was  with  her  Brother  come, 
Which  was  great  Joy  to  all  and  fome ; 
But  Griffel  took  all  this 

Moll  Patiently. 

And  in  the  Morning 

When  as  they  mould  be  wedded, 

Her  Patience  there  was  try'd, 
Griffel  was  charged, 
Herfelf  in  friendly  manner 

For  to  attire  the  Bride  : 
Moll  willingly 
She  gave  confent  to  do  the  fame ; 

The  Bride  in  Bravery  was  drefs'd, 
And  prefently 
The  Noble  Marquifs  thither  came, 

With  all  his  Lords  at  his  Requeft. 
O  Griffel,  I  will  ask  of  thee, 
If  to  this  Match  thou  wilt  agree  ? 
Methinks  thy  Looks 

Are  waxed  wond'rous  coy  : 
With  that  they  all  began  to  fmile, 
And  Griffel  fhe  reply' d  the  while, 
God  fend  Lord  Marquifs 

Many  Years  of  Joy. 

The  Marquifs  was  moved, 
To  fee  his  bell  beloved 

Thus  Patient  in  Diftrefs ; 
He  flept  unto  her, 
And  by  the  Hand  he  took  her, 

Thefe  Words  he  did  exprefs : 


Thou 
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Thou  art  my  Bride, 

And  all  the  Brides  I  mean  to  have  : 

Thefe  two  thine  own  Children  be. 
The  youthful  Lady 
On  her  Knees  did  Bleffing  crave, 

Her  Brother  as  well  as  fhe. 
And  you  that  envy  her  Eftate, 
Whom  I  have  made  my  chofen  Mate, 
Now  blufh  for  Shame, 

And  honour  virtuous  Life ; 
The  Chronicles  of  lafting  Fame, 
Shall  evermore  extol  the  Name 
OfPatientGRISSEL, 

My  mofl  conftant  Wife. 
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g^tfoM^fefofr^  1 


XXXVII.  A  Godly  Warning  to  all 
Maidens,  by  the  Example  of  God's 
Judgments  fhewed  on  Jermanys 
Wife  of  Clifton  in  the  County  of 
Nottingham^  who  lying  in  Child- 
Bed,  was  borne  away,  and  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 


To  the  Tune  of,  The  Lady's  Fall,  &c. 

Among fl  the  fever al  Subjects  I  have  hitherto 
entered  upony  I  have  not  yet  touctid  upon 
the  Miraculous^  to  the  no  little  Difap- 
pointment,! am  afraidy  of  my  aged  Female 
Readers,  who>  like  the  Juflice  in  the  What 
d'ye  Call  it,  doubtlefs  expect  in  fich  a 
Collection  a  Competency  of  Ghofls,  To  com- 
ply with  their  Tafle>  I  have  infer  ted  the 
two  following  Songs,  which,  as  they  are 
very  extraordinary  in  their  Kind,  will,  I 
hope >make  fome  Amends  for  their  waiting 
fo  long  ;  the  former  indeed  is  a  very  popu- 
lar One,  and  I  am  well  affuryd  the  latter 
has  its  Admirers, 


You 
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YOU  dainty  Dames  fo  finely  fram'd 
In  Beauty's  chiefefl  Mould, 
And  you  that  trip  it  up  and  down, 

Like  Lambs  in  Cupid's  Fold, 
Here  is  a  Leffon  to  be  learn'd, 
Moft  wond'rous  in  its  Kind, 
For  fuch  as  will  prove  falfe  in  Love, 
And  bear  a  faithlefs  Mind. 

Not  far  from  Nottingham,  of  late, 

In  Clifton,  as  I  hear, 
There  dwelt  a  fair  and  comely  Dame, 

For  Beauty  without  Peer ; 
Her  Cheeks  were  like  the  Crimfon  Rofe, 

Yet  as  you  may  perceive, 
The  faireft  Face,  the  falfefl  Heart, 

And  foonefl  will  deceive. 

This  gallant  Dame  me  was  belovM 

Of  many  in  that  Place, 
And  many  fought  in  Marriage  Bed 

Her  Body  to  embrace  : 
At  laft  a  handfome  proper  Youth, 

Young  Bateman  call'd  by  Name, 
In  hopes  to  make  a  married  Wife, 

Unto  this  Maiden  came. 

Such  Love  and  Liking  here  was  found, 

That  he  from  all  the  reft, 
Had  ftoPn  away  the  Maiden's  Heart, 

And  fhe  did  love  him  belt ; 
Then  plighted  Promife  fecretly 

Did  pafs  between  them  two, 
That  nothing  could  but  Death  itfelf, 

This  true  Love's  Knot  undo. 

He  brake  a  Piece  of  Gold  in  twain, 

One  half  to  her  he  gave, 
The  other  as  a  Pledge,  quoth  he, 

Dear  Heart  my  felf  will  have. 

If 
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If  I  do  break  my  Vow,  quoth  fhe, 

While  I  remain  alive, 
May  never  thing  I  take  in  hand, 

Be  feen  at  all  to  thrive. 

This  parted  on  for  two  Month's  fpace, 

And  then  this  Maid  began 
To  fettle  Love  and  liking  too 

Upon  another  Man : 
Jerman,  who  a  Widower  was, 

Her  Husband  needs  mufl  be, 
Becaufe  he  was  of  greater  Wealth, 

And  better  in  Degree. 

Her  vows  and  Promife  lately  made 

To  Bateman  (he  deny'd  ; 
And  in  Defpight  both  him  and  his, 

She  utterly  defy'd, 
Well  then,  quoth  he,  if  it  be  fo, 

That  you  will  me  forfake, 
And  like  a  falfe  and  forfworn  Wretch 

Another  Husband  take, 

Thou  ihalt  not  live  one  quiet  Hour, 

For,  furely  I  lhall  have 
Thee  either  alive  or  Dead 

When  for  thy  fake  in  Grave. 
Thy  faithlefs  Mind  thou  fhalt  repent 

Therefore  be  thou  affured, 
Then  for  thy  fake  thou  hear' ft  Report, 

What  torments  I  endur'd. 

But  mark  how  Bateman,  dy'd  for  Love, 

And  finifhed  his  Life, 
That  very  Day  fhe  marry'd  was, 

And  made  old  Jermatiz  Wife, 
For  with  a  ftrangling  Cord,  God  wot, 

Great  Moan  was  made  therefore, 
He  hang'd  himfelf  in  defperate  Sort, 

Before  the  Bride's  own  Door. 


Whereat 
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Whereat  fuch  Sorrow  pierc'd  her  Heart, 

And  troubled  fore  her  Mind, 
That  fhe  could  never  after  that 

One  Day  of  Comfort  find ; 
And  wherefoever  fhe  did  go, 

Her  Fancy  did  furmife, 
Young  Bateman's  pale  and  ghaflly  Ghofl 

Appear'd  before  her  Eyes. 

When  (he  in  Bed  at  Night  did  lye 

Betwixt  her  Husband's  Arms, 
In  hope  thereby  to  deep  and  reft, 

In  Safety  without  Harms  ; 
Great  Cries  and  grievous  Groans  fhe  heard 

A  Voice  that  fometimes  cry'd, 
O  thou  art  (he  that  I  muft  have, 

I  will  not  be  deny*d. 

But  fhe  now  being  big  with  Child, 

Was  for  the  Infant's  fake, 
Preferved  from  the  Spirit's  Power, 

No  Vengeance  could  it  take. 
The  Babe  unborn  did  fafely  keep, 

As  God  appointed  fo, 
His  Mother's  Body  from  the  Fiend, 

That  fought  its  Overthrow. 

But  being  of  her  Burthen  eas'd, 

And  fafely  brought  to  Bed, 
Her  Care  and  Grief  began  anew, 

And  farther  Sorrow  bred  : 
And  of  her  Friends  (he  did  intreat, 

Defiring  them  to  flay, 
Out  of  the  Bed,  quoth  fhe,  this  Night 

I  fhall  be  borne  away. 

Here  comes  the  Spirit  of  my  Love, 

With  pale  and  ghaflly  Face, 
Who  till  he  bear  me  hence  away, 

Will  not  depart  this  place. 


Alive 
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Alive  or  Dead  I'm  his  by  Right, 

And  furely  he  will  have, 
In  fpight  of  me  and  all  the  World, 

What  I  by  Promife  gave. 

O  watch  with  me  this  Night  I  pray, 

And  fee  you  do  not  fleep, 
No  longer  than  you  keep  awake, 

My  Body  can  you  keep. 
All  promifed  to  do  their  beft, 

Yet  nothing  could  fuffice, 
At  middle  of  the  Night  to  keep, 
Sad  Slumber  from  their  Eyes. 

So  being  all  full  faft  afleep, 

To  them  unknown  which  way, 
The  Child-Bed  Woman  that  woeful  Night 

From  thence  was  borne  away; 
And  to  what  Place  no  Creature  knew, 

Nor  to  this  Day  can  tell ; 
As  ftrange  a  Thing  as  ever  yet 

In  any  Age  befel. 

You  Maidens  that  would  happy  prove, 

And  would  good  Husbands  chufe, 
The  Man  whom  you  did  vow  to  love, 

By  no  Means  do  refufe. 
For  God  that  hears  all  fecret  Oaths, 

Will  dreadful  Vengeance  take, 
On  fuch  that  of  a  wilful  Vow 

Do  flender  Reckoning  make. 


N  XXXVIII. 
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XXXVIII.  The  Suffolk  Miracle:  Or, 
A  Relation  of  a  Young  Man,  who 
a  Month  after  his  Death  appear'd 
to  his  Sweetheart,  and  carry'd 
her  on  Horfeback  behind  him 
for  forty  Miles  in  two  Hours,  and 
was  never  feen  after  but  in  his 
Grave. 


To  the  Tune  of,  My  Bleeding  Heart,  &c. 


A  Wonder  ftranger  n'er  was  known 
Than  what  I  now  fhall  treat  upon, 
In  Suffolk  there  did  lately  dwell, 
A  Farmer  rich,  and  known  full  well. 


He  had  a  Daughter  fair  and  bright, 
On  whom  he  placed  his  whole  Delight  ; 
Her  Beauty  was  beyond  compare, 
She  was  both  Virtuous  and  Fair, 


There  was  a  young  Man  living  by, 
Who  was  fo  charmed  with  her  Eye, 
That  he  could  never  be  at  refl. 
He  was  by  Love  fo  much  poffeft  : 


He 
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He  made  Addrefs  to  her,  and  fhe, 
Did  grant  him  Love  immediately  ; 
But  when  her  Father  came  to  hear, 
He  parted  her,  and  her  poor  Dear  : 

Forty  Miles  diflant  was  fhe  fent, 
Unto  his  Brother's,  with  Intent 
That  fhe  mould  there  fo  long  remain, 
Till  (he  had  chang'd  her  Mind  again. 

Hereat  this  Young  Man  fadly  griev'd, 
But  knew  not  how  to  be  reliev'd ; 
He  figh'd  and  fob'd  continually, 
That  his  true  Love  he  could  not  fee. 

She  by  no  Means  could  to  him  fend, 
Who  was  her  Heart's  efpoufed  Friend ; 
He  figh'd,  he  griev'd,  but  all  in  vain, 
For  fhe  confin'd  mufl  ftill  remain. 

He  mourn'd  fo  much,  that  Doctor's  Art 
Could  give  no  Eafe  unto  his  Heart, 
Who  was  fo  flrangely  terrified, 
That  in  fhort  time  for  Love  he  dy'd. 

She  that  from  him  was  fent  away, 
Knew  nothing  of  his  Dying-day, 
But  conflant  ftill  fhe  did  remain, 
And  lov'd  the  Dead,  altho'  in  vain. 

After  he  had  in  Grave  been  laid 
A  Month  or  more,  unto  this  Maid 
He  came  in  middle  of  the  Night, 
Who  joy'd  to  fee  her  Heart's  Delight. 

Her  Father's  Horfe,  which  well  fhe  knew, 
Her  Mother's  Hood  and  Safe-Guard  too, 
He  brought  with  him,  to  teftify, 
Her  Parents  Order  he  came  by. 

N  2  Which 
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Which  when  her  Uncle  underftood, 
He  hop'd  it  would  be  for  her  good, 
And  gave  Confent  to  her  ftraitway, 
That  with  him  (he  mould  come  away. 

When  me  was  got  her  Love  behind, 
They  pafs'd  as  fwift  as  any  Wind, 
That  in  two  Hours,  or  little  more, 
He  brought  her  to  her  Father's  Door. 

But  as  they  did  this  great  Hafle  make, 
He  did  complain  his  Head  did  ake  ; 
Her  Handkerchief  me  then  took  out, 
And  ty'd  the  fame  his  Head  about : 

And  unto  him  me  thus  did  fay, 
Thou  art  as  cold  as  any  Clay ; 
When  we  come  Home  a  Fire  we'll  have  ; 
But  little  dream'd  he  went  to  Grave. 

Soon  were  they  at  her  Father's  Door, 
And  after  fhe  n'er  faw  him  more  : 
I'll  fet  the  Horfe  up,  then  he  faid, 
And  there  he  left  this  harmlefs  Maid. 

She  knock'd,  and  ftrait  a  Man  he  cr/d, 
Who's  there  I     'Tis  I,  me  then  reply'd  ; 
Who  wonder'd  much  her  Voice  to  hear, 
And  was  poffefs'd  with  Dread  and  Fear. 

Her  Father  he  did  tell,  and  then 
He  ftar'd  like  an  affrighted  Man  ; 
Down  Stairs  he  ran,  and  when  he  fee  her, 
Cry'd  out,  My  Child,  how  cam'ft  thou  here  ? 

Pray  Sir,  did  you  not  fend  for  me, 
By  fuch  a  Meffenger,  faid  fhe ; 
Which  made  his  Hair  flare  on  his  Head, 
As  knowing  well  that  he  was  dead  : 


Where 
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Where  is  he  1  then  to  her  he  faid, 
He's  in  the  Stable,  quoth  the  Maid. 
Go  in,  faid  he,  and  go  to  Bed, 
I'll  fee  the  Horfe  well  littered. 

He  flar'd  about,  and  there  could  he 
No  Shape  of  any  Mankind  fee, 
But  found  his  Horfe  all  on  a  Sweat, 
Which  made  him  in  a  deadly  Fret. 

His  Daughter  he  faid  nothing  to, 
Nor  none  elfe,  tho'  full  well  they  knew, 
That  he  was  dead  a  Month  before, 
For  fear  of  grieving  her  full  fore. 

Her  Father  to  the  Father  went 
Of  the  Deceas'd,  with  full  Intent 
To  tell  him  what  his  Daughter  faid, 
So  both  came  back  unto  this  Maid. 

They  ask'd  her,  and  fhe  flill  did  fay, 
'Twas  he  that  then  brought  her  away ; 
Which  when  they  heard,  they  were  amaz'd, 
And  on  each  other  flrangely  gaz'd. 

A  Handkerchief  fhe  faid  fhe  t/d 
About  his  Head ;  and  that  they  try'd, 
The  Sexton  they  did  fpeak  unto, 
That  he  the  Grave  would  then  undo  : 

Affrighted,  then  they  did  behold 
His  Body  turning  into  Mould, 
And  though  he  had  a  Month  been  dead, 
This  Handkerchief  was  about  his  Head. 

This  thing  unto  her  then  they  told, 
And  the  whole  Truth  they  did  unfold  ; 
She  was  thereat  fo  terrified 
And  grieved,  that  fhe  quickly  died. 

N  3  Part 
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Part  not  true  Love,  you  rich  Men  then, 
But  if  they  be  right  honeft  Men 
Your  Daughters  love,  give  them  their  way, 
For  Force  oft  breeds  their  Lives  decay. 


XXXIX.     The 
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XXXIX.  The  Scotch  Lover's  Lamen- 
tation :  Or,  Gilder  of  s  laffc  Fare- 
well. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  this  Volume 
a  perfect  Medly,  and  to  fit  fome  Ballad  to 
the  Tafle  of  every  Reader  \  but  the  adding 
of  a  few  old  Scotch  Sottgs,  and  therefore 
Ifhall  clofe  my  Colleclion  with  'em.  The 
Hero  of  the  following  Ballad  cannot  be  re- 
corded very  much  to  his  Praife,  for  be- 
fides  Robberies  and  common  Murders,  he 
is  accused  of  Parricide  and  Incefl.  It  is 
fomewhere  faid  of  him,  that  he  fet  fire  to 
his  Mother's  Houfe,  cut  her  Throat,  ra- 
vifltd  his  Sifters,  fled  into  France,  picMd 
Cardinal  Richlieu'j  Pocket  in  the  King's 
Prefence,  returned  to  England,  robftd  O- 
liver  Cromwell,  hang?d  a  Jtidge,  and  was 
at  length  taken  and  executed  in  Scotland, 
a  little  before  the  Refioration.  As  moft 
Stories  of  this  Nature  are  advandd  with- 
out any  good  Foundation,  but  barely  upon 
meer  Report,  Ifhall  not  enter  into  the  Par- 
ticulars of  'em>  nor  trouble  my  Readers 
with  anymore  Introductions,  thd  there  be  a 
Story  belongiug  to  Bonny  Dundee,  for  I 
very  much  que/lion  the  Truth  of  it. 

N  4  GILDEROY 
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GILDER  <9  Fwas  a  bonny  Boy, 
Had  Rofes  tull  his  Shoon, 
His  Stockings  made  of  the  fineft  Silk, 

His  Garters  hanging  down  : 
It  were  a  comely  Sight  to  fee, 

He  were  fo  trim  a  Boy, 
He  was  my  Joy  and  Heart's  Delight, 
My  handfome  Gilder oy. 

Oh  !  fike  a  Charming  Eyne  he  had, 

A  Breath  as  fweet  as  Rofe, 
He  never  wore  a  Highland  Plad, 

But  coftly  filken  Cloaths, 
He  gain'd  the  Love  of  Ladies  gay, 

There's  none  to  him  was  coy  ; 
Ah,  way  is  me,  ife  mourn  this  Day, 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

My  Gilderoy  and  I  were  born 

Both  in  one  Town  together, 
Not  paffing  feven  Years  ago, 

Since  one  did  love  each  other ; 
Our  Daddies  and  our  Mammies  both 

Were  cloath'd  with  muckle  Joy, 
To  think  upon  the  Bridal-Day, 

'Twixt  me  and  Gilderoy. 

For  Gilderoy,  that  Love  of  mine, 

Gued  Faith  Ife  freely  brought, 
A  Weddingrfark  of  Holland  fine, 

With  filken  Flowers  wrought, 
And  he  gave  me  a  Wedding-Ring, 

Which  I  receiv'd  with  Joy, 
No  Lad  or  Laffes  e'er  could  fmg, 

Like  me  and  Gilderoy. 

In  muckle  Joy  we  fpent  our  time, 

Till  we  were  both  fixteen, 
Then  gently  he  did  lay  me  down, 
Among  the  Leaves  fo  green. 

When 
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When  he  had  done  what  he  could  do, 

He  rofe  and  gang'd  his  way, 
But  ever  fmce  I  love  the  Man, 
.    My  handfome  Gilderoy. 

While  we  did  both  together  play 

He  kifs'd  me  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Gued  Faith  it  was  as  Blith  a  Day 

As  e'er  I  faw  before, 
He  fill'd  my  Heart  in  ev'ry  Vein, 

With  Love  and  mickle  Joy, 
But  when  (hall  I  behold  again, 

Mine  own  fweet  Gilderoy. 

Tis  pitty  Men  mould  e'er  be  hang'd 

That  take  up  Women's  Geer, 
Or  for  their  pilfering  Sheep  or  Calf, 

Or  dealing  Cow  or  Mare. 
Had  not  our  Laws  been  made  fo  ftrict 

Is'd  never  loft  my  Joy, 
Who  was  my  Love  and  Heart's  Delight, 

My  handfome  Gilderoy. 

'Caufe  Gilderoy  had  done  amifs, 

Muft  he  be  punifh'd  then  % 
What  kind  of  Cruelty  is  this, 

To  hang  fuch  handfome  Men  ! 
The  Flower  of  the  Scottifh  Land, 

A  fweet  and  lovely  Boy  : 
He  likewife  had  a  Lady's  Hand, 

My  handfome  Gilderoy. 

At  Leith  they  took  my  Gilderoy, 

And  there  God-wot  they  bang'd  him, 
Carry'd  him  to  fair  Edinburgh, 

And  there  God-wot  they  hang'd  him  ; 
They  hang'd  him  up  above  the  reft, 

He  was  jo  'trim  a  Boy, 
My  only  Love  and  Heart's  Delight, 

My  handfome  Gilderoy. 

18  N  5  Thus 
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Thus  having  yielded  up  his  Breath, 

In  Cyprus  he  was  laid, 
Then  for  my  deareft,  after  Death, 

A  Funeral  I  made ; 
Over  his  Grave  a  Marble-Stone 

I  fixed  for  my  Joy, 
Now  I  am  left  to  weep  alone 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 


XL.    Bonny 
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XL.       Bonny     Dundee:       Or,      Jockey's 
Deliverance.  Being       the      Valiant 

Efcape      from        Bundeey       and       the 
Parfon's     Daughter,     whom     he      had 

mow'd. 

To  an  Excellent  Tune,  call'd  Bonny  Dundee. 


WHere  gotteft  thou  the  Haver -mill  Bonack, 
Blind  Booby  can'ft  thou  not  fee, 
Ife  got  it  out  of  the  Scotchman's  Wollet, 

As  he  lig  loofmg  him  under  a  Tree, 
Come  Jill  up  my  Cup,  come  fill  up  my  Can, 
Come  f addle  my  Horfe,  and  call  up  my  Man, 
Come  open  the  Gates,  and  let  me  go  free 
For  Ife  gang  no  more  to  bonny  Dundee. 

For  I  have  neither  robbed  nor  flole, 

Nor  have  I  done  any  Injury, 
But  I  have  gotten  a  fair  Maid  with  Child, 

The  Parfon's  Daughter  of  bonny  Dundee, 
Come  fill  up  my  Cup,  come  fill  up  my  Can, 
Come  f addle  my  Horfe,  and  call  up  my  Man, 

Come  open  the  Gates,  and  let  me  go  free, 

For  If e  gang  no  more  to  bonny  Dundee. 

Altho'  Ife  gotten  her  Maiden-head, 

Gued  Faith  Ife  given  mine  in  lieu, 
For  when  at  her  Daddy's  Ife  gang  to  Bed, 

Ife  mow'd  her  without  any  more  to  do ; 

Ife 
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Ife  cuddle  her  clofe,  and  gave  her  a  Kifs, 
Pray  tell  me  now  where  is  the  Harm  of  this, 
Then  open  the  Gates  and  let  me  go  free, 
For  Ife  gang  no  more  to  bonny  Dundee. 

All  Scotland  never  afforded  a  Lafs, 

So  bonny  and  blith  as  Jenny  my  Dear, 

Ife  gave  her  a  Gown  fo  green  on  the  Grafs, 
But  now  Ife  no  longer  muft  tarry  here, 

Then  f addle  my  Nag  thafs  bonny  and  gay, 

For  now  it  is  time  to  gang  hence  away, 
Then  open  the  Gates,  and  let  me  go  free, 
She's  ken  me  no  more  to  bonny  Dundee. 

In  Liberty  ftill  I  reckon  to  range, 

For  why  I  have  done  no  honeft  Man  Wrong, 
The  Parfon  may  take  his  Daughter  again, 

For  (he'll  be  a  Mammy  before  it  is  long, 
And  have  a  young  Lad  or  a  Lafs  of  my  Breed, 
Ife  think  I  have  done  a  generous  Deed  : 

Then  open  the  Gates  and  let  me  go  free, 

For  Ife  gang  no  more  to  bonny  Dundee. 

Since  Jenny  the  fair  was  willing  and  kind, 
And  came  to  my  Arms  with  ready  good  Will, 

A  Token  of  Love  Ife  leave  her  behind, 
That  I  have  requited  her  Kindnefs  ftill, 

Tho'  Jenny  the  fair  I  often  have  mow'd, 

Another  may  reap  the  Harveft  I  fow'd, 
Then  open  the  Gates  and  let  7negofree, 
She's  ken  me  no  more  in  bonny  Dundee. 

Her  Daddy  would  have  me  to  make  her  my  Bride, 

But  Have  and  to  Hold  I  ne'er  could  endure, 
From  bonny  Dundee  this  Day  I  will  ride, 

It  being  a  Place  not  fafe  and  fecure ; 

Then  Je?iny  farewell  my  Joy  and  my  dear, 

With  Sword  in  my  Hand  the  Paflage  Ife  clear, 

Then  opeji  the  Gates  and  let  me  go  free, 

For  Ife  gang  no  more  to  bonny  Dundee. 

My 
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My  Father  he  is  a  muckle  good  Laird, 
My  Mother  a  Lady  bonny  and  gay, 

Then  while  I  have  Strength  to  handle  a  Sweard, 
The  Parfon's  Requeft  Ife  never  obey, 

Then  Sawny  my  Man  be  thou  of  my  Mind, 

In  bonny  Diuidee  wefe  ne'er  be  confin'd, 
The  Gates  we  will  force  tofet  our) "elves  free, 
'And  never  come  more  to  bonny  Dundee. 

Then  Sawny  reply'd,  Ife  never  refufe 

To  fight  for  a  Laird  fo  valiant  and  bold, 
While  I  have  a  Drop  of  Blood  for  to  lofe, 

E'er  any  fickle  Loon  lTiall  keep  us  in  hold, 
This  Sweard  in  my  Hand  I'll  valiantly  wield, 
To  fight  by  your  fide  to  kill  or  be  kuTd ; 

To  force  open  the  Gates  andfet  ourf  elves  free, 

Andfo  bid  Adieu  to  bonny  Dundee. 

With  Sweards  ready  drawn  they  rid  to  the  Gate, 

Where  being  deny'd  a  free  Paffage  through, 
The  Matter  and  Man  they  fought  at  that  rate, 

That  fome  ran  away,  and  others  they  flew ; 
Thus  J^ocky  the  Laird,  and  Sawny  the  Man, 
They  valiantly  fought,  as  Highlanders  can, 

Lifpite  of  the  Looans  they  fet  themf  elves  free, 

Andfo  bid  Adieu  to  bonny  Dundee. 


XLI.  The 
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XLI.         Slighted      Jocky  :      Or,       Coy 
Moggy's  unfpeakably  Cruelty. 


COME  fweet  Lafs, 
This  bonny  Weather, 
Let's  together  ; 
Come  fweet  Lafs 
Let's  trip  it  on  the  Grafs, 
Every  where 

Poor  Jockey  feeks  his  Dear, 
And  unlefs  you  appear, 
He  fees  no  Beauty  here. 

On  our  Green 
The  Loons  are  fporting, 
Piping,  courting, 
,On  our  Green 

The  blitheft  Lads  are  feen  ; 
There  all  Day 
Our  Laffes  dance  and  play, 
And  every  one  is  gay, 
But  I,  when  you're  away. 

How  can  I 
Have  any  Pleafure 
While  my  Treafure 

Is  not  by  ? 

The  Rural  Harmony 
Ife  not  mind, 
But  Captive  like  confin'd 
Ife  lig  in  Shades  behind, 
'Caufe  Moggy  proves  unkind. 


There 
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There  is  none 
That  can  delight  me, 
If  you  flight  me, 

All  alone, 

Ife  ever  make  my  moan  ; 
Life's  a  Pain 

Since  by  your  coy  Difdain, 
Like  an  unhappy  Swain, 
I  figh  and  weep  in  vain. 

I  could  be 
Right  Blith  and  Jolly  j 
Melancholly 

Ne'r  mould  be 

My  fatal  Defliny, 
If  I  might 

But  have  my  Love  in  fight, 
Whofe  Angel-beauty  bright 
Was  ever  my  Delight. 

Have  I  not, 
In  Moggy's  Dances 
Seen  thofe  Glances, 
Which  have  (hot, 
And,  like  a  Fowler,  caught 

My  poor  Heart, 
Yes,  and  I  feel  the  Smart 
Of  Cupid's  fatal  Dart, 
Since  we  have  been  apart. 

Jemmy  can, 
With  pretty  Nancy 
Have  his  Fancy, 

Jemmy  can, 
Tho'  not  fo  blith  a  Man, 

Have  his  Will, 
Kifs  and  enjoy  her  (till, 
While  I  on  each  green  Hill, 
Weep  and  lament  my  fill. 

I'll 
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I'll  not  wear, 
The  Wreath  of  Willow, 
Floramella 

Charming  fair, 

Shall  eafe  me  of  my  Care ; 
Who  can  tell, 

But  fhe  may  pleafe  as  well  1 
No  longer  will  I  dwell 
In  Love's  tormenting  Cell. 


XLIII.   The 
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XLII.     Jockey    and     Jenny:     Or,    The 
Yielding  Maid. 

Set  by  Mr.  Daniel  Purcel. 


TWAS  in  the  Month  of  May,  Jo. 
When  Jocky  firfl  I  fpy'd, 
He  look'd  as  fair  as  Day  too, 
Gud  gin  I'd  bin  his  Bride  : 
With  Cole  black  Eyne,  and  Milk  white  Hand, 

Ife  ne'er  yet  faw  the  like, 
I  wifh  I  had  gin  aw  my  Land, 
Ife  ne'er  had  feen  the  Dike. 

He  fix'd  his  Eyne  upon  me, 

With  aw  the  Signs  of  Love, 
Ife  thought  they  would  gang  thro'  me, 

So  fiercely  they  did  move. 
He  tuke  me  in  his  eager  Arms, 

Ife  made  but  faint  Denials, 
Ife  then,  alas,  found  aw  his  Charms, 

Woe  worth  fuch  fatal  Tryals. 

The  bonny  Lad  at  laft  Jo, 

Was  forc'd  tell  gang  away, 
But  Ife  had  eane  ftuck  fafl  tho', 

Full  nine  Months  from  that  Day. 
And  now  poor  Jenny1  %  Maidenhead, 

Shame  on't,  they  find  is  loft, 
The  little  Brat  has  aw  betray'd, 

Was  ever  Lafs  thus  crofs'd. 

The 
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The    Second    PART. 


One  Day  young  Jenny,  with  her  Son, 

She  to  the  Fieds  did  go, 
Unto  fome  pleafant  Valley,  where 

Sweet  fmelling  Flow'rs  did  grow : 
She  fat  her  felf  down  on  the  Ground, 

With  Tears  under  a  Tree, 
Crying  Jockey  has  me  betray'd,    . 

And  will  not  marry  me. 

Now  Jockey  was  a  Miller's  Son, 

Of  Edinborough  Town, 
And  as  me  fate  lamenting  there, 

With  Tears  upon  the  Ground  : 
She  fee  Jockey  upon  a  Horfe, 

Come  riding  on  the  Way, 
And  on  his  Flute,  this  muckle  Lad, 

Melodioufly  did  play. 

So  foon  as  me  beheld  his  Face, 

She  ftraitway  did  arife, 
To  go  and  meet  this  bonny  Lad ; 

The  Tears  flood  in  her  Eyes  ; 
But  when  fhe  came  to  him,  me  cry'd, 

You've  got  my  Maiden- head, 
This  Brat  has  brought  my  Shame  to  light, 

When  will  you  with  me  wed. 

With  that  Jockey  he  did  alight, 

And  with  a  fweet  Embrace, 
He  faid  to  her,  My  dearefl  Dear, 

To  Morrow  in  this  Place, 
If  you'll  be  hire  to  meet  me  here, 

We  to  the  Kirk  will  hie, 
And  there,  my  Dear,  the  Marriage- Knot, 

In  Love  we  then  will  tye. 

Then 
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Then  with  a  Kifs  they  both  did  part, 

And  met  again  next  Day, 
They  were  both  marry'd  after  that, 

And  Home  they  went  their  Way, 
Unto  a  Houfe,  whereas  that  Day 

In  Joy  and  Mirth  was  fpent, 
Thus  Jenny  fhe  was  made  a  Wife, 

Unto  her  Heart's  content. 


XLIII.  Jockey's 
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XLIII.  Jockey  s  Courtfhip. 


A  Scotch  Song  by  a  Perfon  of  Quality. 


THo'  Jockey  fu'd  me  long,  he  met  Difdain, 
His  tender  Sighs  and  Tears  were  fpent  in  vain, 
Give  o'er,  faid  I,  give  o'er, 
Your  filly  fond  Amour, 

I'll  ne'er,  ne'er,  ne'er,  ne'er  more  comply  ; 
At  lafl  he  forc'd  a  Kifs, 
Which  I  took  not  amifs, 
And  fmce  I've  known  the  Blifs, 
I'll  ne'er  deny. 

My  Jockey  he  had  flke  a  Man-like  Face, 
And  often  did  appear  to  me  with  muckle  Grace, 
Tho'  I  cry'd  Jockey,  fie, 
Your  Suit  I  mull  deny, 

I'll  ne'er,  ne'er,  ne'er,  ne'er  yield  not  I. 
With  that  he  was  amaz'd, 
He  kifs'd  my  Hand  and  gaz'd, 
Which  fo  my  Paflion  rais'd, 
I  did  comply. 

When  Jockey  faw  me  yield,  he  me  embrac'd, 
And  clafp'd  his  folded  Arms  about  my  Wafte, 

My  dear,  faid  he,  to  you, 

I'll  ever  be  true, 

And  ne'er,  ne'er,  ne'er,  ne'er  you  deceive, 

But  will  for  ever  love  you, 
And  prize  none  above  you, 
From  you  I'll  ne'er  remove 

You  may  believe. 

Then 
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Then  when  you  court  a  Lafs  that's  coy, 

Who  hears  your  Love,  yet  feems  to  fhun  its  Joy, 

If  you  prefs  her  to  do  fo, 

Ne'er  mind  her,  no,  no,  no, 
,*       But  trufl  her  Eyes  : 
„ ,-  For  Coynefs  gives  denyal, 

When  fne  wifhes  for  the  Tryal, 

Tho'  fhe  fwears  you  fhan't  come  nigh  all, 
I  am  fure  fhe  lies. 


XLIV.    The 
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XLIV.      The    Scotch    Lafs's     Complaint 
for  the  lofs  of  her   Maidenhead 

UPON  my  Way  from  Fife  to  Aberdeefi, 
Ife  met  the  bonniefl  Lad  as  e'er  was  feen, 
Black  Eyne,  and  Ruby  Lip,  and  on  each  Brow 
Sat  Charms,  as  made  me  love  Ife  know  not  how, 
With  muckle  Joys  and  Raptures  he  me  embrac'd, 
And  caft  his  folding  Arms  about  my  Wafte, 
And  was  fo  lovely  brisk  and  blith  that  I, 
To  Jockey's  Love  was  forc'd  foon  to  comply. 

But  he,  aweladay,  falfe  perjured  Loon, 
No  fooner  had  enjoy'd  me  but  was  gone ; 
With  scornful  Smiles  he  left  me  all  alone, 
Unto  the  fenfelefs  Trees  to  make  my  Moan ; 
For  faithlefs  Jockey's  fake,  Ife  henceforth  fware, 
Ife  never  will  believe  what  Loons  fay  mare : 
But  Ife  will  gang  and  wander  up  and  down, 
And  hide  my  Head  where  Jenny  is  not  known. 

Ah  me  %  poor  filly  Wretch,  how  foon  undone  ! 
Thus  for  one  Moment's  Joy  to  lig  alone ; 
Sigh,  fob,  complain,  and  with  vain  Hopes  beguile 
Sad  Time  away ;  but  he,  falfe  Loon,  the  while 
Brags  o'er  his  Conqueft,  is  with  Jenny  cloy'd, 
And  now  unkindly  flights  what  he  enjoy'd  : 
Then  Laffes  never  trull,  left  you  complain, 
'Gainft  Fate,  and  figh,  as  Jenny  does,  in  vain. 

For  Loons  have  Wiles,  poor  Lafles  to  undo, 
Firft  to  enfnare,  then  make  them  buckle  too, 
With  thoufand  Oaths  proteft  that  they  adore 
Thy  Beauty  more  than  any  feen  before  ; 

But 
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But  when  the  Traytors  do  their  End  obtain, 
What  eagerly  they  courted  they'll  difdain, 
Will  with  contemptuous  Pride  infult  on  her, 
That  e'er  the  Knot  is  ty'd,  refigns  her  Honour. 


FINIS 


Now   preparing  for    the    Prefs     The 
Second  Volume  of 

A  Collection  of  old  Ballads,  &c. 
in  which  will  be  inferted  a  great 
Number  of  Songs,  more  Antique,  and 
upon  far  older  Subjects  than  any  in 
this  Volume.  With  Introductions, 
and  illuftrated  with  Copper  Plates. 

If  any  Admirer  of  old  Ballads  has 
any  fcarce  ones  by  him,  Copies  of 
which  he  would  have  preferved,  he 
is  defired  to  fend  them  directed  to 
Mr.  Roberts  near  the  Oxford  Arms  in 
Warwick- Lane ,  and  at  the  fame  time 
if  he  pleafes,  Directions  where  the 
Songs  fhould  be  return'd,  after  the 
Compiler  of  this  Collection  has  taken 
a  Copy  of  them. 
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